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TOPICS - 


F “CAL” TS THE REPUBLICAN Presidential nominee 
and ‘‘Al” the Democratic nominee, what a field-day it will 
be for the campaign poet, remarks an apprehensive editor, 


who thinks that many 
would prefer a mud- 
slinging campaign to a 
_ poetical one which might 
deluge us with such 
rimes as: ‘‘You know 
me Al, but I ain’t your 
pal,” or ‘‘You know me 
Cal, my name is Al, and 
I’m after your gal.” 
“The very day after The 
Wall Street Journal gave 
expression to this mis- 
giving, the New York 
World published the fol- 
lowing contribution: 
PnecG.- O. P: 
Demand that we 

Shall vote this year 

for Cal”*; 

But lots there be 
Who'll drop the ‘‘C” 

And thus will make it 

A 

This idea that song 
may play a conspicuous 
part in the approaching 
campaign is further em- 
phasized by a corre- 
spondent who predicts 
that ‘‘the Sidewalks of 
New York” are about to 
be extended from Al- 
bany to Washington. 

The occasion for these 
frivolous comments, as 
well as for many editorial 
columns of serious politi- 
cal discussion, was the 
unanimous and enthusi- 
astic indorsement of the 
Presidential candidacy of 
Goy. Alfred E. Smith 
by the New York State 
Democratic Convention 
on April 15. 


s 


This means that New York’s ninety delegates will 
attend the National Convention in Madison Square Garden 
pledged to “Al” Smith, who, without having avowed his can- 
didacy, had already been promised the support of tw enty-three to say. 
delegates from Wisconsin and ten from Rhode Island. 


New York, May 3, 1924 
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AL SMITH’S HAT IN THE RING 


Wide World Photograph 
HE PROMISES THEY WILL NEVER REGRET IT 


but not an active, candidate for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination, Gov. Alfred E. Smith gave the New York. Democratic 
Convention in Albany this assurance: “If my nomination is brought about and it 
results in a triumph for the party you can say to every delegate you meet at the 
convention in New York City that I promised you in the capital city of this State 
before God Almighty Himself, that neither they nor you will ever have any cause to 


my 79 


regret any confidence they or you see fit to repose in me, 


Consenting to become a receptive, 


to reach them? 


The Smith movement 
This 


favorite-son proposition, but the real thing,”’ 


Whole Number 1776 


DAY 


means, the Washington correspondents predict, that the initial 
contest in the convention for the Democratic nomination will be 
between Governor Smith and William G. McAdoo, and that 


no other candidate will 
seriously figure until it 
has been demonstrated 
that neither of these 
men has a chance to win 
the two-thirds vote nec- 
essary to the nomina- 
tion. “Governor Smith 
will go into the con- 
vention stronger than 
any other candidate ex- 
cept MeAdoo,” agrees 
the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch (Dem.), which 
reminds us, however, 
that ‘William Jennings 
Bryan will be thereready 
to give valiant battle 
against him.” As an- 
other Democratic paper, 
the Brooklyn Citizen, 
sums up the situation: 
“The nomination of 
Governor Smith rests to- 
day with the Demo- 
eraticrank and file. The 
leaders have their ears 
to the ground, and if the 
response is favorable, 
he will be nominated.” 
According to the same 
friendly journal, New 
York’s popular Governor 
‘is the one man so far 
named whose personality 
evokes genuine enthu- 
siasm—the one man who 
could, under certain con- 
ditions, cause a spon- 
taneous stampede in his 
direction.” 


i the 
leaders have their ears 


Democratic 


to the ground in con- 


nection with the Smith candidacy, what reports are likely 
For an answer to this question, let us hear 
what the Washington correspondents and the editors have 
‘is neither a fake fight nor a 


avers Frank R. | 
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Gov carne SHOWING - 
hes pee PaNTIAL PRIMARIES = 


THE OASIS 
—Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


Kent in a Washington dispatch to the Baltimore Swn, an inde- _ 


pendent paper that generally lines up on the Democratic side. 


According to Mr. Kent, ‘‘after the first few ballots have shaken 


out the favorite sons he can count on New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
most of Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, Delaware, part of 
Indiana and part of Maryland.” ‘‘It is believed that the ballot- 
ing for Smith will mark a bona fide effort to defy the religious 
tradition which has hitherto prevented the nomination of a 
Catholic for President, and to defy the dry sentiment declared 
to be so strong in the South and West,”’ reports Carter Field in 
a Washington dispatch to the Republican New York Herald 
‘Tribune. In the news columns of another Republican paper, the 
South Bend Tribune, we read that Governor Smith’s friends are 
beginning to believe that religious prejudice may not be so potent 
a factor in polities as it is traditionally supposed to be, and that 
the Governor’s “‘liberal’”’ views may prove an asset rather than a 
liability when the sentiment of the country at large is tested. 
Smith is the Democratic party’s ‘‘best bet,” according to a Wash- 
ington dispatch from Robert L. Norton to the Democratic 
Boston Post, because ‘‘no other Democrat enjoys such wide- 
spread personal popularity’; and in the Washington corre- 
spondence of the Democratic New York J'imes we find this 
forecast of what is likely to happen at the convention in June: 


“The fact that Mr. McAdoo’s managers now believe that 
Governor Smith is the most dangerous contender illustrates the 
advance which the latter’s candidacy has made during the last 
two months, since the disclosures in the oil investigation at 
Washington injured Mr. MeAdoo’s chances, and since the Demo- 
eratic National Committee selected New York as the convention 
city. At that’ time Mr. McAdoo’s friends on the committee could 
have blocked the selection of New York, but did not believe 
Governor Smith’s candidacy sufficiently formidable to warrant 
any fear of a stampede for him as a local favorite. 

“According to the view of local Democratic leaders, Mr. 
McAdoo is likely to lead on the first and closely succeeding bal- 
lots with a total strength of between four and five hundred, or 
something less than is claimed by the McAdoo managers. 
Governor Smith will be able to start with a vote of more than 
300, it was said, if it is considered advisable to show so much 
strength at first. 

‘In view of the Governor’s friends, Mr. MeAdoo’s vote will be 
at a maximum on the early ballots, and the Smith plan of cam- 
paign will call for a slow but steady increase, if expectations are 
realized in the State conventions and primaries yet to be held 
and the negotiations with party leaders in other States meet the 
success anticipated. ... < 


it says, has ‘ie Raat of v 
State “outside of Mr. Hearst’s 


“Alfred E. Smith i is an wba hee i, | 
radiates good-will With strong, honest op 
never hides; making no concessions for the 
always loyally striving to earry out in office t 
he advocated in his campaign; mastering min’ 
experience the most complicated and obscure 
business; taking long views of public questions and 
what he believes to be the permanent public advantage; 
general confidence by his capacity, straightforward: 
courage; respected and even admired by his political op nt 
he has in addition some indefinable charm that, adde oe 
energy. and positiveness of his character and the solidity ' his 
achievements, makes him almost irresistible at the polls. 

‘The circumstances of his career, his mastery of fate, stir 
imagination of the American people. Win or lose, he 
candidate and a man of whom New York, Republican or Dem 
ocratic, will not cease to be proud.”’ None 


Another Democratic New York paper, The World, declares 

s ‘‘a great Governor and a courageous leader” Al Smith * “hi 1S 
Pe the right to the serious consideration of the | ae 
According to the Asheville Times (Dem.) he is recogn on 
every-hand as ‘‘one of the most capable men in publie life pie te 
The Baltimore Sun calls Smith a paradox, since he is both a 
Tammany man and a ‘‘Progressive Democrat’’— 7% 


. 

“That, plus the fact that he is a peculiarly attractive type of — 

self-made man, gives to his candidacy for the Democratie 

nomination for President an impulse and a color that may work — 
wonders and brush aside all the political taboos that surround 

him. But Governor Smith’s friends, in the enthusiasm of the 

moment, must not underestimate the persistence of those taboos.” — 


‘ 
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ANOTHER CALLER i 
—Perry in the Portland Telegram. * 


‘What are these taboos? We find them dispassionately discust 
in the independent and influential Springfield Republican. First, 


_anti-Tammany feeling in the Democratic party to serve as a 
drag upon his progress if not to prevent his nomination.”’? Then— 


“Governor Smith is so conspicuously identified in the public 
mm od also as an opponent of Prohibition that the strong dry 
sentiment in the many dry States of the West and South must 
operate strongly against him. Here is another force, aggressive 
and uncompromising, that will stand out to the end against his 
nomination. It may be a sentiment largely identical with the 
-anti-Tammany sentiment, yet running in the same stream the 
two sentiments will together gain power and render Governor 
4 eg nomination virtually impossible under the two-thirds 
_ rule. 

_ “The fact that Governor Smith is a Roman Catholic attracts 
much attention in current political discussion, for the tendency 
is general to assume that his religion is the severest handicap he 
must overcome. If this prejudice is so strong among citizens 
fe are of other religious faiths as may sometimes appear from 


such phenomena as Ku Kluxism, the sooner it is blasted by the 
election of a Roman Catholic to the Presidency the better. 
We had a Roman Catholic Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court in Mr. Taney of Maryland eighty years ago, 
_and within our own time another Roman Catholic, Mr. White of 
Louisiana, has also been Chief Justice. The republic still 
stands. 

_ “Availability, however, is the net resultant of the various 
_ reactions of the people to the candidate, and it is undeniable that 
_ prejudice and sentiment have exercised a mighty influence in 
q determining the country’s choice of its Presidents since the 
_ electoral college was transformed into a mere register of the 
_ popular will:’’ ee 


Ye 


F These ‘‘taboos’’ seem to carry weight, in varying degree, with 
4 a number of Democratic papers throughout the country. ‘‘His 
E chief opposition,’’ notes a Washington correspondent of the 
_ Atlanta Constitution, “‘comes from drys and Klansmen.” The 
_ Knoxville Sentinel is opposed to him ‘‘as a wet, and as the candi- 
| ‘date of the Murphy-Brennan-Taggart combination of bosses, 
_ which we believe to be stamped with reactionism.”” The Nashville 
> Tennessean, while professing admiration for “‘the sterling qualities 
' in Governor Smith, and the ability with which he has discharged 

the duties of chief executive of the State of New York,” thinks 
‘ that ‘“‘his stand against Prohibition eliminates him as a serious 


contender for the Democratic nomination for President.’ 


Governor Smith’s ‘‘wetness’’ will count heavily against him, 
avers the New Orleans Times-Picayune, which goes on to say: 


“The objections to McAdoo are equally well known and quite 
as widely supported. With the two-thirds majority rule en- 
forced on the convention floor the very strong probability is 
that both these candidates will falter and fall back in the ‘home 
stretch,’ leaving the race to a stronger and better man. That 
is a consummation devoutly wtshed by many Democrats.” 


And in the Houston Post, in the very dry State of Texas, 
we find this unfavorable appraisal of Governor Smith’s chances: 


‘““Those New York Democrats who have pledged Governor Al 
Smith the Empire State’s delegation in the national convention 
are hardly so unsophisticated politically as to imagine that the 
Governor has the ghost of a chance to win the nomination. 

“They are not unaware of the source of Governor Smith’s 
strength, nor are they unaware of the further fact that his 
strength in New York is his weakness in most other parts of the 
country. 

‘Were he to be nominated he probably would carry some of the 
definitely wet States in the East, such as New York, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island and one or two others which have never been ‘re- 
constructed’ on the booze question. 

“His backers are assuming, of course, that if nominated he 
would carry the ‘Solid South,’ a section which is supposed to 
vote for whoever the Democratic party puts up. It is a question, 
howe-er, whether the majority of the Southern States, dry, 
strongly American in sentiment, if put to a test at this time, would 
vote for a Democrat with the political and other associates 
Geyernor Smith hoasts. 

‘““‘In-the West his chances of election would be still less, for 


a x 3 Sy ies - — . - . ; 
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Governor Smith is a Tammany man and ‘‘there survives enough - 


that section is as dry as the South, and is as hostile, if not more 
so, to Eastern reactionaries and to certain influences that have 
had much to do with the creation of Smith as a public character. 
The West has not the scruples against voting the Republican 
ticket that the South has, and both sections, if the Republican 
offering proved too reactionary, might turn to a third party. 
“The Eastern wet interests know very well that the Southern 
and Western wings of the Democracy are not going to agree to 
naming a standard-bearer for the party this year, whose chief 
distinctions are his high standing with the Tammany crowd, 
a9 his approval of a repeal of a State’s Prohibition enforcement 
act.” 
‘The liquor interests which are rallying around Smith, how- 
ever, very probably figure he will come in mighty handy for 
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“LONGING!” 


—Temple in the New Orleans Times-Picayune 


trading purposes. It isn’t Smith they want so much as light wine 
and beer, and if they could trade Smith for a concession in the 
platform in favor of modifying the Volstead Law, they would 
consider they had done a big day’s business. 

“Texas may or may not send an instructed delegation to New 
York, as far as candidates are concerned. But Texas must make 
sure not to send a.delegation that will lend an ear to suggestions 
for weakening the national Prohibition laws.” 


As the Springfield’ Union sums up the situation in an editorial 
headed ‘‘Smith and’MeAdoo at Kilkenny”’: 


“The prospects are, therefore, that, while McAdoo and Smith 
together may have three-fourths of the delegates, neither will 
have one-half and neither will allow the other to secure two- 
thirds of them. The delegates behind McAdoo represent a 
faction, the delegates behind Smith represent a faction, and the 
two factions are about as fond of each other as the Kilkenny 
eats. The fervidity of the clash will be heightened by the en- 
vironment. ‘The galleries of the Garden will be packed with 
the hottest and loudest Smith contingent that Tammany can 
provide, and the resultant conditions will not be favorable to 
the emotional conversion of McAdoo men into Smith men or 
of Smith men into McAdoo men. In the natural course of 
events in such a situation the convention will not be able to nomi- 
nate any one till McAdoo and Smith had killed off each other. 

‘‘Obviously the solution of such a situation must be the 
nomination of some one else from the large field of local favor- 
ites, and both the McAdoo and Smith forces will work for alli- 
ance with minor candidates. ”’ 
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VER THE TOP with enough delegates to win him the 
nomination at Cleveland, the next thing President 
Coolidge has to worry about, press writers of all parties 

agree, is whether he can defeat his now unknown Democratic 
opponent in November. The significant question arising out 
of all these successive Coolidge victories in Republican State 
conventions and primaries is this—do they reflect real Coolidge 
strength among the voters outside the party organization? 
Republicans say they do. Democrats say they do not. Some 
of the reasons back of these two opinions will be briefly quoted 
later on. ~In the meantime, newspaper readers recall that on 
April 20, William M. 
Butler, Mr. Coolidge’s 
campaign manager, an- 
nounced that the Presi- 
dent had enough dele- 
gates by instruction, in- 
dorsement or personal 
preference to assure his 
nomination on the first 
ballot at the convention. 
Five hundred and fifty- 
five delegates are the 
majority of the conven- 
tion. Exactly 555 dele- 
gates are needed to 
nominate. Mr. Butler 
counted up 563, and 
this does not include the 
later solid delegations 
from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and a num- 
ber from Oklahoma and 
several other States. On 
April 24, a writer in the 
New York Sun credited 
Coolidge with 698 sure 
votes. So far, Senator 
La Follette has 28 
pledged delegates and 
Senator Hiram Johnson 
15, and a practised fore- 
easter like David Law- 
rence is inclined to think 
that not more than 50 
votes are likely to be cast in the convention for candidates 
other than Coolidge. 

The sweeping organization victories in the Republican pri- 
maries in New Jersey and Pennsylvania foreshadow, in the minds 
of Republicans in Washington, ‘‘Mr. Coolidge’s triumphant 
nomination and election as well.’’ So writes Carter Field to the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.). Similarly, Arthur Evans 
says in the Chicago Tribune (Rep.) that President Coolidge’s 
large pluralities in the Illinois, Nebraska and Michigan primaries 
have proved a source of worriment to the Democrats, and the 
Boston Herald (Ind. Rep) argues editorially that the strength 
which Mr. Coolidge ‘is now showing as a candidate reflects a 
state of public opinion which is sure to translate jtself into the 
returns on election night.’’ 


ide World photograph 


team won 4 to 0. 


Altho there is strong third-party sentiment in the Northwest, 
a North Dakota Republican is quoted in the New York Times as 
saying that the people of that section “feel that President Coolidge 
is on the square, and will not play politics in big questions.” 
James T. Williams, Jr., political correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), after visiting the Northwest thus accounts 
for the Coolidge strength in that section: ‘‘No man could have 
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CAN COOLIDGE WIN? 


done more than he has done to acquaint himself with the prob- 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S WINNING 


Tossing out the first ball at the opening game of the season at the national capital. 
With the President’s assistance—and a little help from Walter Johnson—the home 
In the political game the President has scored by lining up 698 of 
1,109 delegates to the coming Republican convention in Cleveland, 


lems confronting Minnesota and neighboring States of this region, 
in so far as these problems have a national aspect.” ‘“‘If Coo- 
lidge had no other conspicuous qualities of mind or spirit,”’ says 
the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger (Ind.), “‘his habit of 
slow caution and his known detestation of all the little half- 
crooked compromises that pass as practical politics would make 
him appear at this juncture of events as an almost ideal candidate 
from the point of view of those Western regions that try to vote 
constructively in national elections at least.’’ The Philadelphia 
paper’s further prediction that ‘‘the West is likely to vote this year 
for the men it can trust 
implicitly,” is  strietly 
in line with the Topeka 
Capital’s (Rep.) expla- 
nation of the equally 
strong support given to 
“the independent pro- 
gressive Norris, and the 
regular order Coolidge in 
Nebraska’s Republican 
Primaries.”’ Says the 
Kansas daily. ‘‘The Ne- 
braska Republicans have 
confidence in the unim- 
peachable character of 
Coolidge and Norris, and 
it makes no difference 
this year that they do 
not belong to the same 
school of polities as be- 
tween regular and ir- 
regular.”” When Seere- 
tary Hughes said in 
New York that Presi- 
dent Coolidge was ‘his 
own platform” and that 
the best assurance of the 
future was ‘‘the charae- 
ter of Calvin Coolidge,” 
he uttered a campaign 
keynote that is as heart- 
ily echoed by the Chi- 
cazo Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.), Los Angeles Exv- 
press (Rep.), San Francisco Bulletin (Ind.) and Seattle Times 
(Ind.), in the West as it is by the Boston News Bureau (Ind.) 
New York Evening Post (Ind.), Syracuse Post-Standard (Rep.), 
and Pittsburgh Gazette Times (Rep.) in the East. And an 
the New York Times, thus 
Coolidge, without magnetism, 
without “the arts of popularity,” without ‘‘audacity or the 
without any “‘showy or shining quali- 
has nevertheless won the great popularity with the 
American people which is evidenced in the primary returns: 


WAY 


Kastern Democratic journal, 


tries to explain why Calvin 


’ 


gift of taking speech,’ 


ties,”’ 


“For one thing, they have noted that he is a hard worker. 
He has stuck to his job and sought to master it. Day after 
day, through summer’s heat and winter’s eold, they have 
seen him put aside invitations to leave Washington and hold 
himself to the exacting work of his office in the spirit of a man 
who had made the country’s business his first concern and chief 
absorption. 

“The fact of his being calm, undemonstrative, reserved, cau- 
tious, deliberate in decision as well as sparing in speech, has not 
argued a lack of breadth of view, or fruitful study of the nation’s 
chief needs at the present day, or courage in announcing and 
maintaining convictions arrived at by mature thought. Here 
again we have in the President traits not fitted to stir the passions 


] 
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HEAVY GOING 
—Kirby in the New York World. 
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HARMLESS MISSILES! 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


TWO VIEWS OF COOLIDGE’S TROUBLES 


of the crowd, but well adapted to rouse and retain the confidence 
of sober-minded citizens. : ; 
_ _ “Tt may be said that the President’s popularity is partly due 
© absence of competition. He has not had to contend for the 
"prize with brilliant rivals in his own party... Some will say that 
it is a case of the one-eyed being chosen king in a kingdom of 
the blind. Also, it may be maliciously contended that the Pres- 
ident has gained in popularity by contrast with some leaders 
and some organizations that have become intensely unpopular. 
Tt may not be true that the Senate is decadent in ability. 
But it certainly has decayed in public favor.. Justly or unjustly, 
it is probably to-day more unpopular than it- ever was- before; 
_and from the issues which it has forced, to its own further dis- 


_ advantage, with President Coolidge, it has inevitably resulted. 


_ that he has gained agood part of whatit haslost. This may be set 
“down to his good fortune rather than to the merit of his personal 
_achievements. But Americans do not dislike public men because 
they are lucky. The long reeord of easy successes which Mr. 
Coolidge has had may be another tacit reason for his popularity. 
‘People come insensibly to be fond of men who have a habit of 
winning.” 
President Coolidge’s political strength is summed up under 
four heads by one of his adherents quoted in a Washington dis- 
patch to the Detroit Free Press: 


“1. Because of the purity of his private life. 

‘2 Because the country realizes that he is a technical admin- 
istrator of the highest order. 

**3_ Because he is unmoved by personal appeals and is respon- 
sive only to a high sense of duty. 

‘4 Because he appeals to the average man on account of his 
remarkable ability to give expression to popular feeling. He 
is not too far in advance of the people as was Bryan, or in the 
rear as was Taft, but is of the type as represented by Roosevelt 
and to a smaller degree, by Wilson.” 


And four reasons are also given to account for Republican 
confidence that he will be elected in November: 


“1. The elections since 1922 have shown a marked swing 
toward the Republican party. 

“2. President Coolidge’s remarkable run in this year’s prima- 
ries stamp him as an ‘unusually effective vote-getter.’ 


“2 The Democrats will be unable to pick a candidate on ‘ 


whom their party can unite; all the possibilities thus far sug- 
gested have enemies within the organization, either personal or 
sectional. 

‘““4_ Thecountry is steadily realizing the President’s exceptional 
qualification for his job, and will insist.on his retention in it.” 


As President Coolidge is a conservative, Frank R. Kent, 
Washington correspondent “of the Baltimore Sun, thinks the 
Republicans will be conservative all the way as to candidates 
and platform. On the other hand, David Lawrence understands 
that ‘‘efforts will be made by the Coolidge leaders to liberalize 
the Republican platform, not somuch to placate the La Follette 
group, but to satisfy the sentiment of the people of the Western 
States.””? -A New York Times correspondent says that with the 
nomination settled, ‘‘interest in the Republican camp now centers 
on moves which may bring success to the party in the election”: 

“The first of these is an effort to get the conservatives to 
agree to a platform which will satisfy enough independents of 
radical tendencies, to prevent a strong third-party movement, 
which might bring about a duplication of the 1912 election. 
Another is the selection of a candidate for Vice-President who 
will hold together the dissatisfied elements in the party without 
offending the backbone of the party—the conservatives.”’ 

President Coolidge’s chief problems, remarks the New York 
Journal of Commerce, ‘‘seem. likely to be found after the conven- 
tion instead of before or during it,” and Democratic papers nat- 
urally do not accept Republican primary verdicts as having any 
particular bearing on results in November. For instance, the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch considers Mr. Coolidge’s success in 
the primaries due largely to the weakness of his opponents. 
In short, it concludes, ‘‘the test of Mr. Coolidge’s strength has 
not come yet; it will not come until he meets this fall a worthy 
Democratic leader, behind whom members of his own party and 
those millions of independent and disgusted voters may unite.” 
The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot makes the same argument. In its 
opinion, the fact that “with the aid of strong entrenchments,”’ 
Mr. Coolidge ‘‘has been able to repulse Johnson’s feeble attacks 
affords no promise that he is capable of withstanding the on- 
slaught of Democratic shock troops in the open field.” An- 
other Democratic paper, the New York World, admits that the 
President is winning notable victories in his party primaries, 
but it insists that ‘‘the nearer President Coolidge advances to- 
ward the nomination of the June convention the deeper grows the 
shadow of Mr. La Follette and the third party upon the November 
polls.” 

The complete case against Coolidge from the Democratic 
view-point is thus succinetly stated by the Brooklyn Citizen: 
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“The Calvin Coolidge that the country knows is a small- 
town statesman, a product of ‘Main Street,’ with all the narrow- 
ness and prejudice of the American middle class. He is neither 
a Roosevelt nor a Wilson, but another Rutherford B. Hayes. 


Tle has shown a lack of courage in his handling of the oil scan- — 


dals and of Daugherty. As a. speaker, he is a failure. His 
delivery is monotonous and his matter platitudinous. d To speak 
of him as the Republicans do as ‘a great President,’ is to make 
the country ridiculous. The President may be stronger than his 
party in the circles of ‘big business’ and ‘high finance,’ but 
decidedly he is not stronger than his party among the masses 
of the people. They have the Indian sign upon him, and he 
will go down. to defeat in the ides of November, as surely as 
Pompey went down to defeat. at Pharsalia in the ides of March. 


That “the voters will not vote for such a jellyfish to head 
their nation,” is the prediction of one New Yorker writing to the 
editor of the New York Evening World <A not dissimilar con- 
clusion is reached by Edward G. Lowry, in an article in The 


From Collier s the National_Weekly.’ Reproduced by permission 


HAD YOU NOTICED THAT SUSPICIOUS-LOOKING COUPLE IN THE STAGE-COACH? 
—Darling in Collier's, The Nationa’ Weekly. 


Independent (Boston). This experienced political writer calls 
attention to the rebuffs given by Republicans to Mr. Coolidge’s 
taxation and bonus recommendations to prove that ‘‘he is just 
a figurehead.” ‘‘His offers to lead have not been accepted by 
his party.” Then the oil scandals, we are told, gave the Presi- 
‘dent a chance to appear as leader of the whole people, but ‘‘after 
one characteristic small outery, a little touched with panic, made 
at midnight, under the pressure of Senate action, not a word has 
come from the White House.”” Mr, Lowry concludes that while 
it is too late for the men committed to the Coolidge nomina- 
tion to ‘“‘swap candidates,” they will go through the work 
*‘under no illusions,” for they ‘‘now say one to another that here 
is no man for a crisis ”’ 

After having thus stating so emphatically the impression 
made by the President upon his political supporters and upon 
his political opponents, it is interesting to note certain close- 
range impartial conclusions recently reached by experienced 
observers. In The Century Magazine, Clinton W. Gilbert, chief 
author of ‘‘The Mirrors of Washington,’’ accepts a 17-year old 
description of Calvin Coolidge to the effect that “like a singed 
eat, he is better than he looks.’’ ‘‘He is better than he looks,”’ 
declares Mr. Gilbert at the end of his article, for— 


“Tf he has not the energy or imagination to be constructive 
for the future, he has a mighty faculty for getting done the 
things of to-day. He is more on the job than any President I 
have ever known. He works like a Vermont farmer teasing 
a living out of a thin soil, The routine of the Presidency is a 
thin soil. Mr. Coolidge is raising a good crop out of it.’’ 

Since about half of our voters are women, it may be of interest to 
note what Elizabeth IX. Phelps Stokes, Washington correspondent 


of The Woman Citizen 


La 


the President’s most charac’ 
Stokes that President Coolidge | 
‘of making ready for another term 
he could throw off the chattels of inh ce 
record of his own.”’ The only thing of note ° hich 

has initiated has been “‘his plan for the amelioration of th 
culties of agricultural districts and his leadership in the | 
tion of a credit corporation of business interests for the 
pose of farm relief.” The only other definite index of the Pre 
dent, this writer finds, is ‘the character of his appointment 
only one of which has been adversely criticized.” vy, 

With such a candidate, upon what platform can he app 
priately run? An approximate answer to this question is fou 
by editors and press correspondents in his speech delivered 
the Associated Press luncheon in New York on April 22. C 
this occasion, as the Boston 
Transcript remarks, the President 
sounded his own keynote, and 
incidentally through the elaborate | 
radio provision it was heard by 
the largest audience that ever 
heard a single program. In Wash- 
ington the speech is considered 
by one of the correspondents 
‘“‘as being practically Mr. Coo- 
lidge’s idea of an appropriate 
Republican platform for the ap- 
proaching campaign.” 

In his references both to do- 
mestic and foreign affairs, the 
President emphasized “the law 
of service.” In fact, in the 
first half of his speech he used 
the word ‘‘service’” a dozen 
times. In regard to the scandals 
at Washington, he exprest sur- 
prize. that in view of war-time 
lavishness of expenditure and after-war reactions, there was so 
little graft on the part of public officials. The President 
reiterated his intention to administer punishment to evil-doers — 
‘““wherever competent evidenee of guilt ean be produced.” 
He emphasized the need for economy on the part of the Goy- 
ernment, and protested against the bills pending in Congress, 
not ineluding the bonus, which if passed would increase 
government expenditures by $3,600,000,000. He summed up 
his references to domestie issues in this sentence: : 


- 


“Notwithstanding the disturbing character of recent revela-_ 
tions, notwithstanding the enormous pressure for the passage 
of legislation which would greatly inerease the cost of maintain-— 
ing the Government of the United States, notwithstanding the — 
failure of a majority of the Congress up to the present time ace 
curately to comprehend and expeditiously to minister to ee 
need of taxation reform, I believe that the requirements of econ- — 
omy and reduced taxes will be met in a way not inconsistent 
with the great resources of our country.” 


oo aT 


In connection with the Dawes Report, the President said: 
‘there appears to be every reason to hope that the report offers q 
a basis for a practical solution of the reparations problem.’’ 
‘‘Tf this result is secured,” he added, *‘ the credit which will be due ~ 
to the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, to President Harding for’ 
adopting and supporting it, and to the three Americans and their 
assistants by whose wisdom and discretion it was formulated 
and rendered so acceptable, will be sufficient to warrant the 
lasting approbation of two continents.’’ After more words of 
praise came these practical remarks: 


redial 


“Part of the plan contemplates that a considerable loan. 
should at once be made to Germany for immediate pressing 


tha ) ear 7 

ng the financing of a bank. I trust that private 
_ Americe ’ will be willing to participate in advancing this 
loan. It would benefit our trade and commerce, and we es- 
pecially hope that it will provide a larger market: for our agri- 
cultural production. Besides this, there is the humanitarian 


requirement, which carries such a strong appeal.” 


Then President Coolidge, after mentioning the World Court 
__ and the need of codification of international law, made the sug- 
gestion with regard to a new arms limitation conference which 
has been received with such general favor in this country and 
in the capitals of Europe. Speaking of the good accomplished 
by the Washington Conference and the need for further limita- 
tion of armaments, he said: 


“Tt would appear to be impractical to attempt action under 
present conditions, but with a certain and definite settlement 
of German reparations firmly established, I should favor the 
calling of a similar conference to achieve such limitations of 
armaments and initiate plans for a codification of international 
law, should preliminary inquiries disclose that such a proposal 
would meet with a sympathetic response. But the main hope 
of success lies in first securing a composed state of the public 
mind in Europe. ie OE 

“Tt is my firm belief that America is in a position to take the 
lead in this direction.”’ ; eat) 


THE ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA BORDER WAR 


NLY AN ACT OF GOD or an empty gas-tank has" 
() heretofore been able to stop a flivver, despairingly 
remarks the Omaha World-Herald. But that was 
before Governor Hunt, of Arizona, recently declared an embargo 
against automobilists returning eastward from California, 
_where there is said to be an epidemic of that dread scourge of 
the cattle country—the foot and mouth disease. As a result 
of this drastic action, a caravan of some two hundred motor- 
‘ears, carrying about seven hundred passengers, stretched 
westward from the Colorado River bridge at Yuma, Arizona, 
a mile and a half into the desert until the Governor relented, 
and allowed the motorists to go on their way—after they and 
their cars had been fumigated ‘‘ Hysteria could go no further,” 
indignantly declares the Sacramento Union, “‘for there was not 
the slightest danger that the disease would be carried by the 
travelers or their machines.” ‘‘Anybody ean sit in a swivel- 
chair and declare an embargo of this sort,’’ caustically observes 
the Buffalo Express. ‘‘It would have been much better, 
however, if the Arizona officials had provided adequate facilities 
to inspect and disinfect the travelers and their machines.”’ 

It required the picturesque story of the blockade to call the 
attention of the nation to California’s intensive war on this 
cattle epidemic. But as far back as February the President’s 
Cabinet spent the major portion of a session in consideration of 
the outbreak of this disease among California cattle. At the 
end of the session the President directed the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to bring to bear upon the situation all available Federal 
resources. According to the figures of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, the Government spent a million dollars in the first 
month of the fight, and now $1,500,000 more has been appro- 
priated. Moreover, maintains an Hastern paper, the Jersey City 
Journal, ‘‘this Federal aid was deserved by the Californians. 
And there should be more funds to draw upon if this appropria- 
tion is not enough to carry the fight to a victorious end.” - But, 
we read in the Los Angeles Express: 


‘Happily there is reason to believe that the prompt action 
taken by the authorities, and the resolution with which they 
have enforced quarantine regulations are bringing the plague 
under control. It is with good reason we entertain the hope 
that within a short time eradication of the disease will have been 
completed, and that conditions very soon will become normal. 
All that is required to effect that result is that citizens shall 
continue to render willing and intelligent obedience to the 
restrictions that necessarily have been imposed.” 
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In suppressing the outbreak of this disease in California, we 


read in Washington dispatches, State and Federal authorities, — 


working cooperatively, have sacrificed some 48,000 animals, 


mostly cattle, which were valued at more than $2,000,000. 


That the situation is serious is recognized by the Sacramento 


Bee, which says: ‘‘Full and truthful publicity is needed in order 
that the public may take proper precautions against spreading 
the disease.”” And a Washington dispatch to the New- York 
Herald Tribune says: 


‘President Coolidge has telegraphed the Governors of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Montana, 
Colorado, New Mexico and California, suggesting a conference 
to modify quarantine restrictions and embargoes to prevent the 
spread of the foot and mouth disease in California.’’ 


We are told in other Washington advices that— 


“The reason for the alarm exprest by the President, and 
the importance attached to the California outbreak by the 
Cabinet, doubtless is that observation of the history of the 
disease in the United States shows that each successive outbreak 


has, in general, been more acute and wide-spread than the last. 


“The most important outbreak which has occurred in this 
country was in October, 1914. The disease was discovered at 
Niles, Michigan. It spread to twenty-two States and the District 
of Columbia, and was not stamped out until May, 1916. 

“Foot and mouth disease is officially described as acutely 
contagious. It is peculiar to cloven-footed animals, including 
such wild animals as the deer, but horses, dogs and birds are in 
some cases carriers of it, and it has been known to affect man.. 
After infection a period usually ranging from three to six days, 
but sometimes extending to eighteen days or longer, elapses. 
Thereupon, lesions and eruptions. of vesicles or blisters occur on 
the tongue and about the mouth. Udders of cows become , 
infected. Lesions appear between the cleft of the hoofs. Cows 
become dry, steers lose heavily in weight, and all animals 
infected become lame. Old and young cattle succumb; others 
live, but during the months of their indisposition are likely to 
spread the disease widely, directly or. indirectly. Infection 
confers immunity for a few months or years after cure, but the 
disease will recur.”’ 


Furthermore, asserts the Philadelphia Public Ledger: ‘‘infection 
may be carried on the clothing, the boots, vehicle wheels— 
anything to which it may cling.” Therefore, argues the Tacoma 
Ledger, ‘‘there is nothing approaching hysteria in the steps that 
have been taken to safeguard the live-stock industries of Wash- 
ington and other near-by States. These States, in barring 
California products, are acting solely for self-protection.”” In 
Oregon, says the Portland Oregonian, ‘‘Governor Pierce has 
properly declared an embargo on all commodities from California 
which are capable, or may reasonably be suspected of being 
capable, of acting as carriers of this. disease.” The Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner also admits the danger of a spread of 
the epidemic, which, it says, ‘‘is alarming live-stock owners, 
business men, and railroad officials.”’ As the Pittsburgh Swn 
points out, in discussing the various methods adopted to confine 
the disease to the smallest possible area: 


““While the Arizona authorities have perhaps not handled 
the situation in the most sensible manner possible, those who 
know something about the virulence, the contagiousness, and 
the ravages of this plague of domestic animals will not find it in 
their hearts to blame the people of Arizona, a cattle State, for 
being nervous over the proximity of the disease, nor for their 
determination to keep it out of their State. 

“Tn extenuation of their attempt to bar automobiles from 
California from crossing the State line this may be said—that 
vehicles might easily become the medium for transmission of 
the foot and mouth disease just by carrying along bits of earth 
or mud in which afflicted animals had lain or on which they 
merely might have trodden. 

‘‘With proper precautions, the foot and mouth disease can be 
eradicated. It was driven out once before after gaining a 
foothold. Twice it has found its way into Australia and twice 
been stamped out. If every country of the world could be 


induced to adopt as strict an attitude as Arizona, it might bey 


possible to extinguish the disease completely.” 
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4. _ | The Literary 
A BILL TO RAISE THE PRICE OF WHEAT 
Wa MAY DECIDE THE ELECTION, in the view 


of some political wiseacres, especially those hailing 


from the wheat States,-and for that reason. one of the | 
chief issues in the coming campaign, predicts. a non-partizan 


daily, the Cleveland Times-Commercial, will be the McNary 
Haugen bill for the establishment of a farm export corporation. 
Certainly, observes the New York Herald, ‘‘this is the boldest 
and most debatable” of the many drastic remedies that have 
been urged to cure the economic ills of the farmer in general 
and the wheat-grower in particular, and in the opinion of the 
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THE PROBLEM 
—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat, ‘‘there is probably no measure now 
before Congress that is giving that body and the Administration 
as much concern as this bill, which would increase the price of 
agricultural products by force of law.” 

The bill already has been favorably reported by the Senate 
Agricultural Committee; it has the open backing of Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, and the four largest farm organizations 
in the country have declared themselves for it. But Secretary 
Hoover does not favor it, and we find, on looking over the Presi- 
dent’s first address to Congress last December, in which he 
exprest his position on all important questions before the country, 
that he said: 


‘‘No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for government 
fixing of prices, no resort to the public treasury will be of any 
permanent value in establishing agriculture. Simple and direct 
methods put into operation by the farmer himself are the only 
real sources for restoration.” 


This is the question which must be answered in considering 
the MceNary-Haugen bill, writes Sheldon S. Cline in the Wash- 
ington Star: ‘‘Shall American wheat-growing, no longer profitable 
because of changed economic conditions, be subsidized and made 
profitable by a process of government price-fixing?” Briefly, 
explains The Independent (Boston): 


“The basic idea of this proposal is that certain agricultural 
products are now selling out of line with other commodities, 
so that the farmer gets too little for what he sells and pays too 
much for what he buys. It is an attempt to create a machine 
which will restore parity. There is to be a governmental board 
which will first determine the price at which these products should 
sell, and then by purchasing the commodity in unlimited quanti- 


price is thus fixt.” ; 


ties at that price, t] 4 cor f 
mental appropriation of | 000,000, esta La kc 
Obviously, with this corporation bidding amount, 
else who wishes to purchase must meet its offer, and the 1 
i et ase 


“The purpose of the bill is to maintain wheat at a fair ] mr C8, 
The proponents of the bill contend that the price the American 


farmer receives for wheat to-day is less than the cost of pro- 
duction; that it is less than its fair ratio price when compared 


- with other commodities. 


‘It costs the American farmer $1.15 to produce a bushel of ~ 
wheat. It costs farmers in Canada, in Argentina, in India and : 
elsewhere enough less to grow wheat so that they can sell it at 
$1 a bushel and still make a profit. Therefore, the Liverpool 
price of wheat, which is the world price, is $1 a bushel. ~The 
American farmer has to sell his 150,000,000 bushels of export 
wheat at the Liverpool price, and because he can get only $1 a 
bushel for the 700,000,000 bushels consumed at home. 

‘‘Whenever the price of wheat fell below $1.50 a bushel the 
export corporation would go into the market as a buyer, and by 
buying would maintain wheat at the prescribed price. Theoreti- 


. eally, it would have to buy only the exportable surplus, as do- 


mestic consumers would have to pay the government price in 
order to supply their requirements. They would have to do this 
because the President, by proclamation, would fix the tariff 
duty on wheat high enough so that import wheat could not be 
sold below the government price. 

“The bill makes the same procedure apply to corn, cotton, 
live stock, and other farm products, but every one knows it is 
intended primarily to meet the situation of the wheat farmers.” 


Bernard M. Baruch, well known in financial circles, puts the 
case for the wheat-grower this way, in a New York Herald 
Tribune article: 


“The principle of the bill is to establish a fairer relationship 
between the results of labor in agriculture and labor in other in- 
dustries. It seeks to put agriculture in the same position that 
organized industry is in. 

‘‘Organized industry in the United States is able to sell its 
products here at an American price, keeping only in mind that 
if the selling price gets above the cost to foreign producers plus 
the tariff, the price will be the foreign price plus the tariff. So 
the protected industry receives an American price, and for its 
surplus it ean accept the external price without affecting the 
internal price. 

‘‘Not so with wheat. The price of wheat is determined by the 
price of the surplus production in competition with the surplus 
production of other countries in the Liverpool market. So the 
exportable surplus determines even the price of the wheat con- 
sumed in the United States. The principle of the MeNary- 
Haugen billis to get for wheat consumed in America an American 
price, and to get the world price for the surplus, this being exactly 
what other industries do.”’ 


‘Rarely in the history of the Northwest has there been ad- f 


vanced a measure which had the power of creating the enthusiasm 
that this one has,’’ we read in the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, which 
thus digests ‘‘the clear and convincing case for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill’? made out by a speaker before the Minnesota Edi- > 
torial Association: 


“Mr. F. W. Murphy pointed out in his speech that the farmer 
must buy in a market which is altogether out of harmony with 
the market in which he sells. He buys commodities which are 
produced under artificial conditions. The immigration laws, 
the Adamson act, and various other legislation permit labor to 
enjoy a special privileged position. The manufacturer and labor 
sit behind the tariff wall, secure against competition. The total 
result of the conditions under which industry operates is a high- 
price level. The farmer, however, is in quite a different position. 
His product is sold in the world market. His surplus is exported, 
it is sold in competition with wheat produced by peasant labor, 
and the price is fixt, in the ease of wheat, by the interplay of 
supply and demand on the Liverpool market. The price which 
the surplus brings determines the price he gets for his whole crop. 
In this way, the farmer, while selling at the lower world price, 
must buy at the higher American price. The value of his dollar, 
said Mr. Murphy, is just 55 cents. 

__“‘As a matter of fact, the trouble is not in the farmer’s prices. 
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; he must buy. Since, however, it is 
ossible to bring the prices of labor and industry 
, the only practicable remedy is to raise agriculture to the 
mon level. os el wi ra L 
This is the aim of the McNary-Haugen bill.” 


I ut for every newspaper alining itself with this bill. it seems, 
th ere are a dozen alined against it. To the Detroit News, the 

“‘appears to be another proposal to revive by artificial 
: mulants. a business which needs. basic treatment.” The 
Philadelphia Bulletin doubts that its proponents really desire to 
enact it into law. But, tartly remarks this paper, “‘it furnishes 
means of producing buncombe—which is supposed to catch the 
armer vote.’’’ The Lincoln (Nebr.) State Journal, however, 
says “‘we are none of us too sanguine about the MceNary-Haugen 
‘proposal. It is an intricate and laborious way of putting the 
farming industry on stilts. Its operation would be expensive, 
and the results far from assured.’’ Worse than this, declares the 
Chicago Tribune, ‘‘it would be a precedent for the nationaliza- 
tion of all industry. 1t would destroy the protection now en- 
joyed by millers, grain merchants, and allied businesses. It 
would subsidize a basic industry. 
opportunity for mismanagement and waste of public and private 
funds.” “It is a paternalistic and reprehensible scheme,” agrees 
_ the Providence Journal. ‘‘In effect, it is a declaration of com- 
_ mercial war against other countries,’ we are assured by The Wall 
' Street Journal, ‘‘for the whole policy of the bill is built upon the 
_ idea of dumping surplus farm products upon the markets of the 
_ world for whatever they will bring, the American people financing 
. the loss.” And, adds the Cleveland Plain Dealer: ; 


ws 
‘The practise of dumping a portion of a nation’s product in a 
foreign country at a price below that which it brings at home is 
not easily defended. From the point of view of the nations 
- into which the surplus products would be dumped, the activity 
_ of a foreign Government in seeking to build up one of its indus- 
_ tries at the expense of the same industry in foreign lands would 
ee pebly lead to retaliation, reprisals and to strained inter- 
_ hational relations. As regards permanent relief from the over- 
Beer oduction of certain products, legislation of this type would 
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THAT “ONE-MAN” DOG 


—Cargill in the Kansas City Journal. 
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—Treland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


hardly afford it. Instead, by making wheat-growing again 
profitable it would probably encourage, rather than discourage, 
increased production and in that way aggravate the ill it is 
designed to cure.” 


“Legislation that will increase prices and. profits will be offset 
by increased production,” agrees Farm, Stock, and Home, of 
Minneapolis. Moreover, we read in a Universal Service dispatch 
from Washington: 


‘Chairman Marvin of the Tariff Commission declares the 
proposal to erect prohibitive tariff barriers to advance prices 
of farm products to the pre-war ratio with other commodities 
would set in motion a vicious circle of price increases that in- 
evitably would extend to all other articles and in the end defeat 
the very object sought.” 


In fact, asserts the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘this bill is one 
of the most vicious pieces of farm legislation ever seriously con- 
sidered. It menaces trade and industry, and the welfare of © 
the whole people.’’ As the Springfield Union observes: 


‘“‘In theory undoubtedly the prices of these agricultural 
products should be made to correspond to the pre-war price 
ratios. f 

‘But the process would not be one of reducing the prices of 
other commodities to a pre-war basis; it would be one of raising 
the price of food-stuffs to a post-war basis. Inasmuch as the 
great bulk of these farm products is consumed in this country, 
it follows that the cost of living would be increased propor- 
tionately to the higher prices. This would quickly result. in 
demands for higher wages and an increase in the cost of produc- 
tion and price of commodities other than those of the farm. 
Hence the effect would be that as soon as the pre-war ratio was 
established it would begin to disappear. It would be necessary 
to continue to raise the prices of agricultural products to keep 
pace with the prices of other products. The chase would never 
end successfully. It would really be an artificial inflation. 

‘‘But if this ean not be done, the farmer naturally asks what 
remedy he has. There appears to be but one effective remedy 
and that is a reduction in taxation which will gradually reduce 
the prices of other than farm products and make the farmer’s 
dollar worth more.” 


Another remedy is offered to Mr. Cline in his Washington 
Star article: 
“Tt is admitted that the reason wheat must be sold below the 


cost of production is on account of the exportable surplus. It 
would seem a fair question, then, to ask: Why grow a surplus? 
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TO LIQUIDATE IRRIGATION DEBTS 


HE GENERAL HARD TIMES which hit wheat- 

growers and others of the farming population, did not, 

it seems, overlook those living in the irrigated sections of 
the West: So distressing has the situation become, in fact, that 
President Coolidge on April 21 recommended in a special message 
to Congress the immediate necessity of revising the present 
reclamationlaw. Thismessage, 
say Washington correspon- 
dents, was inspired by thereport 
of Secretary of the Interior 
Work’s ‘‘fact-finding”’ commiit- 
tee of six experts, which has 
been studying the irrigation 
situation since last October. 
In appointing this committee, 
declares the Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, “Secretary 
Work has rendered a genuine 
service to reclamation, con- 
servation, and agricultural in- 
terests in general. He has, 
moreover, learned what is 
wrong with the reclamation 
service, and offered a remedy— 
something which his predeces- 
sors in office dodged for years.” 
Another irrigation-belt paper, 
the Spokane Spokesman-Re- 
view, believes Mr. Work ‘‘has 
saved reclamation from an im- 
pending catastrophe.” 

The committee of experts, 
in brief, to quote another paper 
from a State which has a share 
of irrigation systems, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, ‘‘advises 
the Government to charge off 
some $27,000,000 due from 
settlers on various reclamation 
projects, as uncollectable, and 
reorganize the entire system.” 
And with the committee’s 
report in his hands, President 
Coolidge says in his special 
message: ‘‘Whatever legisla- 
tion is necessary to the ad- 
vancement of 
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reclamation 


should be enacted without delay.”’ According to the President: 

“Many occupants of our reclamation projects in the West 
are in financial distress. They are unable to pay the charges 
assessed against them. In some instances settlers are living on 
irrigated lands that will not return a livelihood for their families, 
and at the same time pay the money due the Government as it 
falls due. 

‘“‘Because of high rates of interest and other agricultural diffi- 
culties existing, farmers are often unable to borrow money for 
temporary relief. The establishment of a credit fund by the 
Government from which farmers on projects may secure capital 
to make permanent improvements, buy equipment and live stock 
should be considered.”’ 


In a Washington dispatch to the Denver Rocky Mountain 
News analyzing the committee’s report, we learn that— 


“Secretary Work named the commission to investigate the 
mistake of the past and to propose recommendations that will 
put the reclamation projects on a sound economic basis. 

‘Declaring eonditions are serious on many of the twenty- 
eight projects located in fifteen Western States, with three 
already having failed, the committee states that of the 
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AN ENGINEER REPLACES AN 


As Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
of Berkeley, California, succeeds D. W. Davis, former Governor of 


Idaho, who becomes the head of the new Finance Division, 

Mead was Professor of Rural Institutions at the University of Cali- 

fornia when selected to head the ‘fact-finding’? commission which 
recently rendered its report to Secretary Work. 


. > 
$143,000,000 already spent in building irrigation works 
$18,561,146 will never be recovered, with a probable loss 
of an additional $8,830,000, or a total of $27,391,146, rep- 
resenting construction to supply water for lands of little or 
no productivity. 
Tn esse! ting on the situation that has developed on Fed- 
eral reclamation projects, the committee unanimously declares 
conditions are serious, and asserts that ‘unless remedial measures 
of a permanent character are applied several more of the proj- 
ects will fail.’ The committee 
adds, however, that “there is no 

- doubt about the successful out- 
come of the Federal experiment 
in irrigation, if the experience 
now gained be applied to exist- 
ing and to coming projects.’ 
While the committee points out 
defects and urges remedies, it 
also shows that the projects 
have an annual production of 
from $50,000,000 to $75,000,- 
000 in crops. 

**As a remedy the committee 
advocaies abolishment of the 
twenty-year instalment-pay- 
ment plan now in operation 
and the substitution of a sys- 
tem whereby repayments shall 
be based upon the productive 
power of the lands irrigated, 
without any fixt period when 
the total investment shall be 
returned. 

“Protection from loss of 
farmers who live on lands 
not producing sufficient crops 
for the support of their fami- 
lies, and at the same time pay 
construction costs, is provided 
by a committee proposal that 
they be permitted to exchange 
their defunct farms for corre- 
sponding farms of higher pro- 
ductivity, either on their own 
projects or other government 
projects. Ex-service men are to 
be given preference in making 
such exchanges.” 


In the opinion of one of 
EX-GOVERNOR the irrigation-country papers, 
Dr. Elwood Mead, the Spokane Spokesman-Review, 
*‘there is much to be thankful 
for in this report—that the 


losses, extending over a period 


pr. 


of twenty years, are very small, 
and against them must be set 
the great reclamation to the entire nation.” 
Furthermore, maintains the Omaha Bee: 


benefits of 


“The report is comprehensive, and is forward-looking. It 
should have respectful attention from a Congress whose chief 
duty is to give relief to the people. In no better way can this be 
done than by extending it to the settlers on the various irrigation 
projects. 

“Recommendation that some $27,000,000 expended on reela- 
mation projects be charged off as loss may shock some folks 
who have not followed the development of the idea, but no other 
reasonable course is open. It should be no more diffieult than 
it was to cross off the books four or five billions that were spent 
in shipbuilding during the war. 

“Tf mistakes were made, and some were, the public suffered 
little, because in a general sense great benefit has come from 
what actually was accomplished.” 


And, maintains the Portland Oregonian, published in a 
State which has many irrigation projects, ‘‘since these losses 
were due to errors in judgment on the part of govern- 


ment officials, the only just course is for the Government 
to assume them.” : 


——_ = ~~ 
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WHEN THE CITY GIRL TURNS WOOD-NYMPH. 


FRESH AIR BY GOVERNMENT ORDER 


6 IFE IN THE OPEN,” says President Coolidge, ‘‘is 
a great character builder.’’ And thereupon two 
Democratic editors rise to remark that this un- 

doubtedly is the reason Mr. Coolidge recently releaSed two of his 

Cabinet officers from their confining duties at Washington. 

Seriously, tho, the President is so strongly in favor of the out- 

door life, for the poor as well as for the rich, that he has ap- 

pointed a national policy committee on out-of-door life, to 

“eoordinate under Federal guidance all activities in behalf of 

outdoor recreation,’ and to “‘formulate a program to serve as 

a guide for future action.’ Nor are children to be neglected in 

future, we are assured in an article on page 34 of this issue. 

That President Coolidge, perhaps the hardest-worked man in 
the nation, should take time to interest himself personally in 
the health of the people, comes as a surprize to many editors of 
both major political complexions. They generally agree, how- 
ever, that he could not have chosen a more seasonable time for 
the launching of such a project. Moreover, gratefully remarks 
the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘it surely is pleasant to turn from. 
mischief-making committees to a Federal enterprise that has in 
it a breath of fresh air.” 

“In naming a committee consisting of Secretaries Weeks, 
Work, Wallace, Hoover, and Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt, the President shows his appreciation of the impor- 
tance of maintaining the physical well-being of the American 
people,’’ observes the Philadelphia Inquirer. As the Utica Press 
puts it: ‘‘The President of the United States, by giving out- 
of-door recreation the sanction of government, establishes for it 
a status it has not heretofore realized.” In announcing the 
appointment of the committee, President Coolidge said: 

“The physical vigor, moral strength and clean simplicity of 
mind of the American people can be immeasurably furthered 
by the properly developed opportunities for the life in the open, 
afforded by our forests, mountains and waterways. 

‘““The whole matter, being nation-wide in its scope, demands 
such handling. The object to be secured should therefore be 
to promulgate a national policy, which should not merely coordi- 
nate under Federal guidance all activities in behalf of outdoor 
recreation, but also formulate a program to serve as a guide for 
future action.” 

Carl Easton Williams, one of America’s best-known exponents 
of the outdoor life, sees in these appointments ‘‘ perhaps the best 
evidence of the quality of vision in our new President.’ Con- 
tinues this writer in Strength (New. York): 


SCENE IN THE OAKLAND MUNICIPAL PARK, CALIFORNIA 


“This move is a recognition of a fact of supreme importance 
—the fact that the greatest resources of any nation is its human » 
vitality. England found early in the war that it required a year 
to ‘condition’ her soldiers, and we as a nation also learned that we 
are inclined to be ‘soft.’ The draft showed that of our young 
men of from twenty to thirty, some 60 per cent. were found 
unfit to fight, which also means that they were unfit to work. 
And if we consider the condition of our middle-aged citizens— 
rusty, flabby, and prematurely old—the situation is even more 
alarming. Se eer: 

“There is already much camping, hunting, fishing, canoeing, 
hiking and motoring by individuals, and, there are hundreds of 
clubs devoted to various outdoor activities. The trouble, as 
the President sees it, is that these various opportunities are 
largely confined to the well-to-do, and that the busy middle 
class and the poor, who need them most, do not enjoy the facili- 
ties for getting back to nature.”’ 


“The time has passed,’ declares the Indianapolis News, 
‘‘when the majority of the people in cities may step from their 
houses to outdoor recreation spots.’ Therefore, believes the 
Buffalo Express, “whatever can be done to take the city folk 
to the country will be good for the nation as a whole.” 

Editorial comment from all sections of the country, in fact, 
seems in the main to approve this move of the President’s. 
Says the Omaha Bee, for example, in a lengthy editorial: 


‘‘America is a country of outdoors. It has the mountains, 
the lakes, the rivers, all the wondrously diversified beauties of 
landscape, of air and sky and land. Millions of Americans go 
gipsying every year. Week-end trips, and vacations of a day 
or two swell the multitude that are living outdoors some of the 
time. All of these are adding to the general sum of human 
health and happiness.” 


But there seem to be two sides to even this question. ‘“‘The 
object sought by the appointment of this committee,’”’ agrees 
the Mobile Register, ‘‘is commendable, but will not the Presi- 
dent’s proposal be looked upon as another evidence of the desire 
to centralize authority in Washington?” And the Baltimore 
Evening Sun waxes sarcastic when it says: 


“No doubt the report of the committee, if it runs true to form, 
will reeommend the formation of a ‘Department of Recreation,’ 
headed by a Secretary of Recreation, who will forthwith appoint 
an army of jobholders, to turn out bulletins on ‘How to Tell the 
Birds from the Flowers,’ and rules for playing ‘dropping the 
handkerchief.’ 

“The lid is off. On with the dance, according to the directions 
outlined in Bulletin No. 23 of the Department of Recreation. 
Let joy be unconfined, provided, of course, it does not conflict 
with the future Recreation Enforcement Act.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 5 reece es 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Mere oil can’t dishearten a people that survived bananas.— 


Davenport (Iowa) Times. 


Curer German objection to the Dawes report seenis to be 
that it is practicable.—Wall Street J ournal. 


Tun only reason a political machine is more powerful than the 
people is because it knows what it wants.—Macon News. 


TE two political parties may not love each other, but do not 
want a third party present—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Earty ambition counts. Many a boy who longed to be a 
pirate in 1890 now has a stand-in at Washington.—Cedar Falls 
(Iowa) Record. 


Omis easy stuff with which 
to start a burning issue.— Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin. 


How far that little scandal 
throws its beams! — Wichita 
Kansas Legionnaire. + 


Tue standpatter is safe so Ss a 
ae 


long as the people will stand > ise hell re 
patter.—Rockford Star. doy fasting 


\ 


Tue title ‘‘Bedtime Story” 
isn’t applied to all that make 
*you feel that way.—Wichita 
Kansas Legionnaire. 


Au, well; standing on the 
fence is good preliminary train- 
ing for walking the plank.—La 
Grange (Ga.) Reporter. 


Many politicians have their 
noses in the mud instead of 
their ears on the ground.— Bos- 
ton Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Tue fault in primaries is that 
they indicate what the people 
want, not what the politicians 
want.—La Porte (Ind.) Argus. 


Prruaps our Vice-Presidents 
could keep themselves in the 
public eye by falling from 
horses at intervals.—New Bed- 
ford Times. 


Jim ReEep, of Missouri, lets 
the public know he is no longer 
a candidate for the Presidential nomination. 
—Scripps-Paine Service (San Diego). 


He has been shown. 


Tue old-timer who died with his boots on was a bad man; 
the modern is a pedestrian.—Shreveport Journal. 


Anp so the tendency is in the direction of smaller farms. 
that’s good. 
Beach Post. 


Well, 


You can’t lose so much on a small farm.— West Palm 


A LonDONER says our politics are absurd and might explain 


where government by a small labor minority is rational.— Wall 
Street Journal. 
George WaAsuinaton, who couldn’t tell a lie, weuld find 


himself hopelessly handicapped in polities to-day.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman. 


Tue entente cordiale is still cherished in France. In millinery 
circles, especially, not a day passes but Paris hats are off to 
England.—London Opinion. 


Up to date they haven’t accused Harry Daugherty of the 
earthquake in Japan and the foot-and-mouth disease in Cali- 
fornia.—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


A pispatcH from Berlin says the former Crown Prince.is now 
selling harvesters, and it is to be hoped this will impress on his 
mind the rather well-known saying, ‘‘As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.’ —Honolulu Star-Bulletin. ; 


WHITHER ARE WE DRIFTING? 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


r 
oie Me 

Har the world doesn’t know how the other half lives, but 
it’s investigating.— Wall Street Journal. ans 


HuMaAN nature would be about the same in a third or a seventy- 
third party.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. . 


Apam would have fallen anyway when he began gardening 
and turned up a fish-worm.—A ssociated Editors (Chicago). 


Ovr insignificant opinion is that the third party won't get 
any scandalous contributions from big business.—Boston Post. 


“Tun day of the flapper is over,’ says Lady Te-rington. 
We're afraid so. There’s too much maternal competition.— 
London Opinion. 


Hiram JoHNsoN can at least 
be thankful that he got his hat 
back.— Boston Shoe and Leather 


Reporter. , 


“Te Government IsSound,” 
says a headline. So we hear, 
so we hear.—Wichita Kansas 
Legionnatre. 


Tue oil mess is bad, of 
course, but isn’t it fine to hear 
a bat erack again!—Springfield 
State-Register. 


Poor old Heinie! He can’t 
find a way to recover without 
helping the case of France.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


Priry the politician. It’s no 
easy matter to straddle a fence 
while keeping one ear on the 
ground.— Burlington Hawk-Eye. 


We are natural-born ex- 
tremists, and as a rule we select 
dark horses to replace white 
elephants.—Hagerstown (Md.) 
Herald. 


Tue President has come out 
intrepidly for the outdoor life, 
especially, tho he didn’t say 
so, on Election Day.— New 
York World. 


Tuere should be a happy 
medium between Government 
running private business and private business running the 
Government.—Anderson (Ind.) Herald. 


Tne people are disgusted when Congress does nothing, and seared 
to death when it seems likely to do something.— Boston Transcript. 


Tue assertion that the game of golf is in its infancy must be a 
mistake. No infant ever used that kind of language.—Scripps- 
Paine Service. 


Tue difficulty in finding an ideal candidate is that no one 
man can have prejudices enough to fit all sections—Quincy 
(1ll.) Whig-Journal, 


Hern’s an example of great self-control. Altho Mah Jongg 
is 2,000 years old, Congress is just now preparing to tax—it.— 
Huntington (Ind.) Herald. 


Iv’s the irony of fate that a man never sees so many fine fishing- 
worms as when he’s hard at work digging in his garden.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Or course, as Sir Esme Howard says, we will not leave Europe 
to “stew in her own juice,’’ that is, if she continues to land it on 
the Jersey shore under cover of dark.—Scripps-Paine Service. 


AccorRDING to an evening paper, ‘“‘Mr. Jesse Blackson of New 
York, who arrived in U.S. A. thirteen years ago without a shirt 
to his back, has now accumulated two millions and a quarter.” 
He'll never live to wear them out.—Punch (London). 


— publicity in Switzerland, Italy, France, and at home. 
maintain that poverty is limited to certain classes in Germany, 


ERMANY’S PASSING .THE PLATE because of its 
poverty stirs the ire of some European editors, for the 
free-spending traveling German has attained unenviable 

They 


and that the reconstruction long looked for is actually well 


he 
vA. 


ba 


Ve es a Pee ene ee Sen 


- German finances, a task, 


league, Dr. Stresemann, 


which parliamentarism 


- reney. 


under way. Confirmation of Germany’s economic recovery is 


found in The Fortnightly Review (London), in a letter from Berlin, 


by a well-known press correspondent, Robert Crozier Long. 


_ He tells us that the pres- 
- ent chancellor, Dr. Marx, 
and with him, his prede- 


cessor and now col- 
can claim to have done 
by ‘‘non-parliamentary 
means everything in 


failed.” He cites their 
creation of a new stable 
currency and reminds us 
that they have thus 
stabilized the old cur- 
They have re- 
stored equilibrium to 
he remarks, which “‘five 
months ago seemed to 
be beyond the wits of 


man,” and he adds: anybody now.” 


“hey have brought 
back confidence to in- 
dustry and trade; they have solved the thorny problem of 
the restoration or non-restoration of depreciated public and 
private debts; and finally, by mere prestige, they have checked 
the Separatist movements of Bavaria and some other States. 
All these achievements may be considered definitive. Other 
achievements, which have not yet been put to the test, but 
which promise well, are the debureaucratization of the State 
undertakings and the liberation of business from semi-Socialistic 
fetters imposed for military reasons during the war and later 
retained for party political reasons. Finally, by these success- 
ful measures, and not by any special initiative, they have 
revived confidence abroad; so much so that after other missions 
and commissions failed signally, the Dawes Committee promises 
real achievements; this because the Committee first found in 
Germany itself creative activity instead of destruction, and 
hope instead of despair.” 

The whole recuperative movement is said by this informant 
to date from the secession in early November of the Social- 
Democrats from the Stresemann Cabinet. The Cabinet’s later 
successes, he notes, were a defeat for Socialism, because Socialism 
in the public mind was associated with the earlier failures, Yet 
he points out that the one undoubtedly beneficial act of Socialism 
im all five years was its support of the first Empowering Law, the 
instrument which made reform at last possible, tho in the con- 


structive work done under that law the Socialists are said te have’ 


taken no part. The reforms under the law were put through ‘‘at 
headlong pace,’’ and we read: 


“Tn a fortnight, which was the duration of the first (Strese- 
mann) Empowering Law, thirty reforming decrees were issued: 
under the second (Marx) Empowering Law appeared no less 
than- seventy decrees. Some of these measures were not unas- 


A FRENCH THRUST 


France: “You may as well take off your mask, Germany. It doesn’t frighten 


GERMAN RECONSTRUCTION AT 


sailable. 
than good; others, if they did no harm, at least did no good. 
But of the whole complex of financial, economic, and social 
enactments one may say: if you seek a judgment on them, look | 
around. Germany has changed beyond recognition for the bet- 
ter. A black snot is the industrial stagnation with accompanying ~ 


unemploymenc. But this stagnation is no result of the dictator- 
ship reforms. Trade began to get less active and unemployment 
to increase in October, 1922; it got worse at catastrophic speed 
between July and October, 1923; and it began to get better slowly 
but unmistakably immediately after the Stresemann-Marx 
currency reform; and is 
at present getting better 


in England. Even now 
it is unsafe to predict 
that Germany has defini- 
tively entered upon a 
stage of stability and 
prosperity. It is unsafe 


ture can not be forecast. 
But it is fairly safe to say 
that if no unfavorable 
new factor, such as a 
quarrel with France, 
ensues, prosperity will 
see no new serious set- 
back,” 1 

Currency stability 
means the continuance 
and full fruition of all re- 
cent reformsin Germany, 
according to this writer, 
who advises us that if 
the rentenmark should 
erash, or if the paper 
mark were again to depreciate, involving undoubtedly a renten- 
mark failure also, ‘“‘“everything that has been gained by the re- 
forms of the past four months would be jeopardized.’’ The 
rentenmark is “‘the key of the situation,’ we are told, and as 
long as this new currency holds its full nominal gold value, suffi- 
cient confidence will be maintained abroad to prevent any 
intentional bearing of the paper mark. The rentenmark is said 
not to be threatened, and this informant adds: 


—Echo de Paris (Paris). 


“Tt retains its purchasing power at home; the price-level in 
rentenmarks is about 25 per cent, lower than it was when the 
new currency was introduced. A change for the worse in these 
conditions could take place only if for any reason the rentenmark 
was inflated. The Government persists that under no cireum- 
stances will it inflate The old inflation was mainly in order to 
repair State deficits, Deficits there will still be. The Govern- 
ment, however, has in hand a large sum raised by sale of renten- 
mark treasury bills, and it is in a position to face some months 
of moderate deficits without resorting to inflation.’ 

We are further advised that the currency prospects are fairly 
good and that a new international attack on the mark is “not 
likely.’’ Furthermore, it appears that the foreign trade balance 
has proved far better than was expected. During all 1923 no 
value figures for imports and exports were published, and this 
writer relates that it was assumed that when they were published 
a very heavy passive trade balance would be revealed. On the 
contrary— 

‘““The figures for 1923 published in January and February this 
year showed, to general surprize, that exports almost tully paid 
for imports. 'The improvement over 1922 was very great. 
Whereas exports in 1922 totaled only 3,970,000,000 gold marks 


Of the minor measures some probably did more harm > 


more rapidly than it is ~ 


because the political fu- - 
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against imports of 6,200,000,000 gold marks, in 1923, exports 
totaled 6,079,150,000 gold marks and imports 6,071,400,000 
gold marks. This trade balance materially improves the pros- 
pects of Dr. Schacht’s intended provisional gold mark credit 
bank and of the definitive gold maik bank of issue planned by the 
Dawes Committee. Once Germany has a gold-secured currency 
of international. validity, her notes, even if not immediately 
convertible, will maintain their nominal gold value as long as the 
foreign payment-balance is active. With exports nearly paying 
for imports, and with large sums of foreign capital continuing 
to come in, an active foreign payment balance is certain. The 
outlook is therefore distinctly favorable. Naturally there is an 
‘if’ in this prospect—that is reparations. An attempt to enforce 
resumption of the reparations payments, without: first making 
sure that payment is possible, would precipitate a new currency 
crash, and the whole promising reform work of last winter would 
be brought to naught.” 


Confirmation comes, too, from the Berlin correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, who writes that altho extreme poverty is 


VIENNESE SYMPATHY 


Germany: “How fine it would be if I were a man again.”’ 


—Kikeriki (Vienna). 


likely to continue in Germany, the country is on the way to 
better days. 
‘fa very complex one,” and goes on to say: 


The problem of German demoralization he ealls 


“The Treaty of Versailles has one prime defect—it offers 
German, no inducements (except of a punitive character) to 
fulfil its terms. This one circumstance has had a profound 
influence not only on the policy of German Governments but on 
the attitude of the entire German people. If with every pay- 
ment the total burden of payments and disabilities had ‘appre- 
ciably diminished, then the whole story of reparations would 
haye been a different one. Rightly or wrongly, the Germans are 
convinced that the more they pay the more they will have to 
pay. Consciously or unconsciously, every German Govern- 
ment is tempted to pay as little as possible, even if by threats and 
penalties it is made to pay as much as possible, and the tendency 
to inflate and spend recklessly is incaleulably strengthened. 
The public, in its turn, argues, ‘What is the use of paying taxes 
if they all go into the pockets of the Allies, who will only ask for 
more the more they get?’ Any visitor to Germany can hear this 
argument a hundred times.” : 


This Berlin informant states that an enormous number of 
Germans, who are perfectly honorable in other respects, ‘‘not 
only swindle and cheat the Government out of legal taxes, but 
are proud of the fact.”” For along time the main burden of taxa- 
tion was borne by wage-earners, he relates, because a 10 per cent. 
income tax was deducted automatically from their weekly wages, 
so that they had no opportunity of cheating the Government, 
even if they wished to. In the period of most violent inflation 


this source of revenue ran almost dry, we are told, for between 
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the time the taxes were actually collected and the time the; 
could be mobilized for government purposes they had lost 
practically all their value. We read then: 2 5 a 


“Moreover the spectacle of certain classes who flaunted their 
luxury in the eyes of the less fortunate, the injustice of inflation 
itself, the leniency of a reactionary Government toward the 
rich and its severity toward the poor, the acrid antagonism be- 
tween the political parties that makes every possible Govern- 
ment hateful to at least a section of the population, and the 
lowering of all standards of publie ethies by continual uncertainty, 
anxiety, and distrust, by inequality and injustice at home, and 
by pressure (often of the most pitiless kind) from without—all 
these things created an atmosphere in which every one looked 
after himself first and tried to make the best of the moment 
without regard for others or for the future. : z ; 

‘‘A change that seems almost miraculous began toward the 
end of last year. Inflation was arrested, not because the German 
Government in power was any better than its predecessors, but 
because there was no choice between continued inflation and 
irremediable disaster. The mark has been stable for several 
months now. The inflation boom was followed by a severe 
deflation and stabilization crisis, but this erisis shows signs of 
coming to an end. Much, of course, depends upon the policy 
of France, who, holding the Ruhr, is always able to counteract 
a German industrial revival. 

“But leaving such a possibility out of account, Germany has 
every appearance of having been through her worst period and 
of making for better days. The outward signs of improvement 
are manifest to the most casual visitor.” 


Before the mark was stabilized, this Guardian correspondent 
reminds us, American, Swiss, Dutch, Scandinavian, French and 
English tourists invaded Germany every season and had the 
best of everything, to the indignation of the needy masses of the 
German people, altho not of German hotel-keepers and waiters. 
Now the tables are turned, and ‘‘Continental pleasure resorts, 
particularly in Italy and Switzerland, swarm with Germans who 
are able to live sumptuously on their own high value currency.” 
The January import figures, we read further, show that oranges 
and other exotic fruits were imported to the value of ten million 
gold marks ($2,500,000), in the course of that month, and that 
luxuries of all kinds made up 5 per cent. of the total import 
figure. Yet wealth is always more conspicuous than poverty, 
according to this observer, who says that in Germany its dis- 
tribution remains “exceptionally unjust,’ and he continues: 


“‘Taxation has become more equitable than it was—the farm- 
ers in particular are being made to pay substantial sums—but 
it is still far from perfect. The revenue from income tax in 
February was 130 million gold marks. Of this amount 63.9 mil+ 
lion gold marks, or nearly half, was derived from the 10 per cent. 
wage deduction, That is to say, German workmen and officials 
with their miserable pittances pay nearly as much as all the other 
income-tax payers put together. 

“Nevertheless the average standard of living remains ex- 
tremely low, and even if the most radical social reforms were to 
be carried out there would still be a vast amount of distress. In 
spite of an improving outlook, elderly people trying to live on 
their pensions, the majority of university students, and nearly 
all the members of the learned professions will continue to strug- 
gle with the bitterest poverty. Rapidly as unemployment is 
diminishing it will be a long time before all the vast multitudes 
of workless can be reabsorbed into industry.”’ 


in Ge 


A foreign correspondent of the Gazette de Lausanne concedes 
that there is poverty in Germany, especially among the intellec- 
tuals, who are on the brink of absolute misery, but such poverty, 
he says, will be found also in France, in England, and in Italy. 
He maintains further that in the occupied regions of Germany 
there is plenty of seeming prosperity, and that French dealers in 
this vicinity will tell you that German customers are able to buy 
much more expensive goods than any French officer or official 
functionary can afford. Also on the-subject of Germany’s recoy- 
ery, the Paris Figaro advises us that the rebirth of the German 
marine since the Armistice up to the end of 1923 is “an indis- 
puted fact, which has finally concerned even England,’ altho she 
has the strongest merchant marine in the world. 
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wish to command, the desire for glory and proud position, 
according to the German notion, and no matter how keen 
French avidity may be, it is described as a secondary motion 
in the French mind. England wants power in order to do busi- 
ness, says Karl Federn, in the Rheinischer Beobachter, while 
France does business in order to acquire power, tho in this act 


of acquisition it does not fail to happen that individual French- 
men become rich. : Herein lies the reason for the understanding 


between France and England, we are told further: 


“Once England’s trade is assured, she asks no more, while in 
the case of France, one ean never do business with her because 
she makes use of business to put others in subjection. England 
makes peace with people because she is strong enough to do 
so; but with France one can never be at peace except when 
one is weak. 

‘“Wherever they have been in control England and Germany 
have organized and created material values. On the other 
hand, French imperialism is destructive. The French colonies 
are badly administered and inert. They yield in the main 
negroes and Annamites for new Imperialist designs—means 
of power but not of wealth. The domineering ambition of France 
is insatiable and without shame. It knows nothing of gener- 
osity. It does not know how to be reconciled with its enemy, 
whom it humiliates and chills. That is why Bismarck, after 
the Peace of Frankfort, treated France with foresight and man- 
agement, altho he remained strictly within the bounds of 
the treaty, while to-day France acts toward Germany hatefully 
and pitilessly. France’s method is the method of destruction. 
In the seventeenth century France destroyed by fire the mag- 
nificent cities, villages and rural districts of the Palatinate to 
insure her ‘security’; and in the twentieth century she disor- 


A FRENCH TRIBUTE 


He’s from the same department 
—Ruy Blas (Paris). 


“No use trying to move Poincaré, 
as Verdun.” 


ganized in the Ruhr the grandest industrial mechanism of Hu- 
rope. France is always the same.”’ 


Despite all this, this German writer goes on to say France 
has created great moral and material values, and in this matter 
has done so much that she has gained the sympathy of the 
world. But, he adds rather caustiecally: 
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' “France is not built for political domination, tho she is mad Eos 
to have it. She lacks a strong race of people, the gift of organiza- 
tion, and above all, political moderation. It is an astonishing __ 
thing that the Frezch people, who in art and in life have so 
sharp a sense of form and moderation, entirely lack such a sense 
in their political feelings. England and Germany knew how to 
keep the peace through long periods when they were in power; . , 
but each time France has become powerful she has set the world b 


A COMMUNIST JIBE 


DeatH anp War (simultaneously): “Just say the word, Poincaré, 


and we will do the rest.” —L’ Humanité (Paris). 


on fire. Her imperialism is harmful to all nations, but espe- 
cially harmful to France, herself, whom it ruins over and over 
again. Of course, there may be many French people who realize 
this—there have been always many such—but they are a minor- 
ity without force. It would almost seem that in this country of 
intelligence there never appears a statesman who creates a 


? 


policy of reason.’ ‘ 


On the subject of the so-called militarism of France, The 


French Colonial Digest (New York) remarks that France “‘can 


not afford to disarm either entirely or even beyond a certain 
point as long as she has no other guaranty of safety than her 
own military forces against a possible, and, one may say, prob- 
able attack from Germany.’ This magazine goes on to say: 
“The German danger which might even become a Russo- 
German danger, is the only reason why France is bound—unless 
she would be willing to venture to carry on a suicidal policy— 
to keep a sufficiently strong standing Army and why she must, 
altho reluctantly, go on manufacturing war material. France 
is not militaristic. The French people hate war, having suffered 
so much through devastating invasions since the beginning of 
their history, and having in the course of the last great conflict 
lost 1,400,000 killed and 700,000 men completely disabled; 
French young men do not enjoy particularly spending one and a 
half years in the barracks or in colonial posts; the French tax- 
payers would gladly elect as their representatives in Parliament 
men who stand for a drastic reduction in armaments of all 
kinds—but all Frenchmen know through a very long and bitter 
experience, that the German danger is close to them, that it is 
real and most serious, and that the time will unfortunately 
but surely come again when they will be once more compelled 
to fight for their national existence, particularly if France should 
‘invite war and destruction’ through disarmament. So the 
French bow to the necessity of military obligations, and. they 
pay for military preparation, simply because, facing realities 
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t 
as they are, they consider it worth while as a matter of safety 
and from a patriotic standpoint, to pay a comparatively heavy 
insurance premium against war risks.” 


The French Colonial Digest believes the German menace is 
far from being imaginary and assures us that military experts 
of all the Allied nations are convinced that Germany is preparing 
for war. It avers that a French officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Reboul, who is said to have studied the artillery situation in 
Germany more closely than any other expert, has recently 
shown that Germany is getting ready for war at short notice. 
General Nollet, Chairman of 
the Interallied Disarmament 
Committee, is quoted by this 
magazine as saying that dis- 
armament in Germany has 
never been an accomplished 
fact, for, according to the 
General: ‘‘The Reichswehr is 
really an army of professional 
soldiers, all former non-com-. 
missioned officers enrolled for 
a long term, so that ‘stuffing’ 
the Reichswehr with recruits 
would be all that is necessary 
to make up rapidly a large 
and very strong Army.” 

We are further informed by 
this magazine that the Reichs- 
wehr and ‘‘Schupo,” that: is 
the ‘‘Sicherheit Polizei,’’ and 
the ‘“‘many illegal military or- 
ganizations” of various names, 
represent a total of from 
500,000 to 600,000 men, and 
are described as a formidable 
nucleus round which a modern 
Army ean be easily and quickly 
built up. We read then: 


““Machine-guns and Army 
rifles are plentiful in Germany, 
and as for field-guns, all experts 
agree that the-Germans have 
succeeded in concealing enough 
of them to provide every divi- 
sion with fifty to sixty of those 
weapons. The Germans are 
also hiding a large number of heavy guns. In one plant only, 
600 tubes for 105 millimeter guns were discovered. The 
same situation exists concerning airplanes, which are built 
not only in Germany but also, for German account, in sey- 
eral foreign countries. It is the same thing with the manu- 
facture of chemicals for war purposes. 

“Against a danger so obvious that every impartial observer 
can see it plainly, and against a menace which the Germans 
themselves are uttering openly every day, France, separated 
from Germany by only a narrow ditech—the Rhine—must neces- 
sarily keep prepared. Such a preparation is the only practical 
way to avoid afuture war... . 

““France’s standing white Army this year will reach the low 
total of 370,000 men, or about one half of the forees which 
Germany will have when the armed Monarchist, Fascist and 
Socialist bands—all of which are trained and fully organized so 
as to be easily drafted into the Reichswehr service—are included. 
This low figure for France proper does not, however, include 
her native colonial reserves, which, if added, would bring the 
grand total to about 610,000 men actually under the colors, 
spread all over the world in France’s colonies, protectorates and 
mandates (Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, Senegal, West Africa, Kongo, 
Cameroon, Togo, Syria, Madagascar, Indo-China, the West 
Indies, the Islands in the Pacific, New Caledonia, Tahiti, ete.). 
Nevertheless, the drastic measures already taken afford 
the clearest proof of France’s sincere desire of keeping only an 
Army as small and as inexpensive as possible, and this, for de- 
fensive purposes only.” 


IF THE LID WERE OFF 


“A caricature that might prove more real than funny.” 
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GERMANY’S SOCIAL MIX-UP 


situation is, the social contradictions of the German 
nation are equally puzzling to the outsider, we are told, 
for the revolution which resulted in the republic has not solidified 
the people as a republican unit. In the Neue Rundschau (Berlin 
and Leipsig) we read that after five years it becomes evident 
that the German people, during all this time, have been working 


and suffering for their former masters, for the Nationalists and — 


the chauvinists, who, instead of having been put out of business 
by the revolution, have 
really regained ground, and 
might,,if not watched, drive 
anxious and agitated Germany 
back to the worst hours of the 
past. Weare further informed 
that: 


‘‘The counter-revolutionary. 
associations in Germany are 
increasing with  surprizing 
rapidity. The true concepts 
of a republic, of parliament, of 
democracy, of socialism, tend 
to disappear by transformation 
into vague and hollow formulas 
openly antagonized by the 
increasing audacity of partizans 
of the old régime. 

‘““‘What is more, anti-Semi- 
tism is on the increase in Ger- 
many, and no oceasion is over- 
looked to make the Jews 
responsible for the financial 
catastrophe of the republic. 
Again a Separatist feeling is 
becoming stronger in Saxony, 
in Hanover, in Silesia, in East- 
ern Prussia and in Mecklen- 
burg. It is not only that 
political principles are under- 
going a change, but the 
Separatist spirit is exerting a 
profound influence on all seec- 
tions of the social seale.”’ 


According to this German 
publication, partizans of the 
—Esquella (Barcelona). Hohenzollerns are becoming 
stronger every day in Prussia, 
and we are told that their 
doings should be closely watched. They are said to be ‘“‘abus- 
ing the mind” of the proletariat by ealumnious reports about 
the republican régime, which are designed to inspire the masses 


with mistrust and hostility. We read then: 


“Tt would seem as tho the reorganization of the classes 
and the parties of the bourgeoisie in Germany is the means 
capable of assuring the rebirth of the country and the establish- 
ment of the political and social unity indispensable to its life 
and its future. It is quite possible that we may see a new 
revolution, a revolution of the Third Estate. The>after-war 
years have yielded Germany only disorder and distress in the 
political, social, economic and financial fields. The true repub- 
lican party is not yet existent, yet may be born to-morrow. ‘If 
it sueceeds in uniting the live forces of the bourgeoisie, in 
opening the eyes of the people, and showing them the truth in 
full illumination, it will serve to save Germany from the de- 
structive ambition of the Imperialists.”’ ‘ 


Altho the Kaiser remains the chief symbol of German Imperial- 
ism, when the former German Crown Prince returned to Ger- 
many there was much talk about his importance, Nevertheless, 
according to the Berlin correspondent of the London Daily 
Maii, he seems to have come to the conclusion that there is 


more money and less risk in the salesmanship line. This in- 
formant tells us: ” 
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ONFUSED AND CHAOTIC as the German political 
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“Moved by Frederick William’s plea that his fortune had suf- 
fered the same as everybody else’s through the fall of the mark, 


the Government gave him permission to go to Berlin to seek 


remunerative occupation. ; ; 
“At first he tried to conceal his identity from the public, but 


when he took the Princess to the movies last Saturday the pair 
"were recognized and greeted with cheers. Frederick William 


_ also took his family for an automobile drive along Unter den 
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Linden in the afternoon, and walked the streets alone, but escaped 
recognition on these occasions. 

““The business to which he is turning his attention is that of 
selling agricultural machinery, and the correspondent says his 
prospects of success are very bright, since all the landholders are 
stanch monarchists, and many are personally known to the 
Prince.” 


AMERICA’S HAND AGAINST ITALY 


MERICAN RESTRICTION ON IMMIGRATION, ob- 
structions in the way of money remittances by Italian 
immigrants to their home country, and tariff impositions 

on Italian exports are listed by various Italian journals as the 
three great facts which show that America’s hand is raised against 
Italy. Viewing the question of Italian immigration on a wider 
survey, the Rome Idea Nazionale declares that it is ‘‘useless and 
dangerous”’ for the ItaliansdJonger to ‘‘ deceive themselves,’ and 
it adds: 


“The historical phase of the great Italian emigration—of 
the great river of the Italian blood uninterruptedly dispersed all 
over the world to fecundate the wealth and power of the other 
countries competing with our wealth and power—is closed 
forever. The problem that was preeminently Italian, the 
fundamental problem of our history, the one of the tremendous 
disproportion between the growing amount of our population and 
the poor narrowness of our soil is pressing in a more tragic way.” 


Pondering whether this condition is good or bad, the Idea 
Nazionale declares that at present it is bad, but believes that the 
future will prove it to have been good, for thevery tragic pressure 
of the problem will compel the Italians to solve it ‘‘in a sense 
precisely and exclusively Italian,’ and this daily continues: 


“Tt will compel us to expand. By this way, and only by this 
way, not through rhetorical programs, but under the pressure of 
the irresistible strength of a tragic historic necessity, as fifty 
years ago, after the Risorgimento, we passed from the strictly 
national phase to the migratory one, so to-day we will pass from 
the migratory phase to the imperial one.” 


As to America’s restrictive policy on immigration the Rome 
Giornale d’Italia believes the reason for it is profound, and de- 
clares that: 


“Wein Italy are too much accustomed to lookatemigrationasa 
purely business proposition; business for the emigrants looking 
for work; business for the country that accepts them; business for 
the country that gives the emigration and receives as compensa- 
tion the famous money remittances. This is substantially the 
nucleus of the emigration problem, if we consider it from the 
usual and defective economical view-point. But if we consider 
it from the moral view-point, too, we must say frankly that also 
in regard to this side of the question we have not always showed 
a thorough knowledge of the problem.” 


The fundamental reason for the immigration policy of the 
United States, this daily goes on to say, is “‘exquisitely political, 
national, and ethnical.’”’ Immigration, above all, is a race prob- 
lem, we are told, and this newspaper proceeds: 


“A country that greatly needs laborers can disregard their 
ethnical origin, but a country like the United States that has no 
need of this kind will follow an immigration policy based on 
ethnical and racial principles. It is not only the pride of its own 
blood and origin that inspires such policy, but also a keen instinct 
of preservation and development. Countries possessing a homo- 
geneous ethnical yeast, grew up and immensely developed in the 
new continent; but countries where the races are various and 
unamalgamated achieve their development with difficulty. 
The war has probably contributed to create this conscience in the 
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United States. A long period of peace may modify it to the point 
of abrogating the present restrictions, but this does not destroy 
the truth that we are facing great historical energies in 
operation.” , ae 

Referring to the money remittances of Italian immigrants to 
the home land, the Milan Corriere della Sella notes that the total 
for the past year has been remarkably less than in previous 
years, and it gives two reasons for this decline. The first, it 
says, is the restriction policy of the United States on immigration, 
which prevents a steady flow of remittances, especially during the 
first year when the families of the immigrants still remain behind. 


The second reason for the decline in remittances, says this daily, 


is that America offers immigrants alluring “conditions for their 
deposits in the American postal savings banks which were in- 
stituted for this purpose, and are supported by great propaganda 
against sending money to countries where the exchange is low.”’ 


It may be useless to do so, this daily adds, but very good-argu- ~ 


ments against this double policy might be offered from 
American evidence, and it proceeds: ; 


‘We could show through American proofs the contribution of 
the Italians to the economical progress of that great federation 
through their work and enterprise. We could say, too, that by 
limiting their production and giving the monopoly of their market 
to some special groups of workers the Americans are playing a 
game to their disadvantage. But all this would be useless, be- 
cause the restriction legislation of the United States is inspired 
to-day by that nationalist idea which aims to raise high protec- 
tive barriers in every State against all the other countries of the 
world. Itis an absurd and suicidal policy because, besides giving 
no results as far as expansion abroad is concerned, it is certainly 
detrimental to the national productivity.” ' 


American labor interests, we are then told, take advantage of 
the prevalence of this nationalist idea to ‘‘raise wages artificially 
above the current level of other open countries,’ for they want 
to keep out competing workers. Employers, we are further in- 
formed, also take advantage of it and complain against the send- 
ing of Italian, Slavic or South European savings out of the United 
States ‘‘because, they allege, that money would be more valuable 
if it remained in America.” So, it is asserted by this newspaper, 
‘they shout out against foreign competition and the remittance 
of savings, forgetting that the competition of foreign skilled 
labor is a great force for the reduction of the cost of living, at the 
same time without diminishing actual wages; also forgetting that 
money remitted abroad is a wealth which would not exist if it 
had not been created by the immigrants.’’ As the logical conse- 
quences of America’s policy, this Milan journal deduces further: 


‘He who does not want to receive our emigrants; he who ob- 
structs their money remittances to their fatherland; he who im- 
poses enormous custom duties on our exportation— 

“1. He does not want to sell us his goods. How can we buy 
American wheat, cotton, machines, meats, ete., produced in that 
country, if we are not allowed to sell either our goods or the service 
of our emigrant, to the Americans? He does not buy who does 
not sell. 

‘*2. He does not want to receive the payment for the war loans. 
Those eight billions and a half of gold lire approximately con- 
stituting our debt to the United States represent an equivalent 
amount of goods which the Americans sent us during the war, in 
order that we might be able to resist the common enemy. Those 
goods were put in our debt list at war prices. If they could be 
revalued at prices less profitable to the suppliers and the United 
States Treasury, they would certainly not attain the total of 
8,500,000,000 lire.” 

Consequently this newspaper wonders whether it is not right 
in inferring from America’s restrictive attitude toward Italian 
immigrants that she ‘‘must have decided to prevent us from the 
payment of the war loans,” and it adds: 

‘“‘We were aware of our inability to pay these loans. Such 
reimbursement would ruin our national finances, which are being 
so painfully restored. We have demonstrated that those loans 
were not loans, but only contributions to the expenses for the 
common cause, and therefore that their reimbursement would be 
an outrage against the principles of political morality-”’ 


RINGING UP BY RADIO 


T HAS BEEN THE DREAM of the inventor, since the 
advent of the radio to devise a means of signaling a station 
by a ringing bell, as is done in wire-telephony. Such a 
scheme would, in many cases, make it unnecessary to have an 
operator in attendance at all times and would add much to the 


HE'S JUST BEEN CALLED UP BY WIRELESS 


A eabinet type of equipment by means of which the operator can be called by a ringing bell when 


he is wanted on the radio-telephone, 


economy and convenience of operation. The inventor’s dream 
has been realized. This did not come as the result of long re- 

search directed toward that end, but it followed from results 
" ineidental to telephone developments, we are told by C. S. 
Demarest and M. lL. Almquist of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and L. W. Clement of the Western Electric 
Company, in a paper read before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers at Philadelphia, The following abstract 
is quoted from a press bulletin: 


“The radio-telephone is destined to find application in com- 
munication with moving objects such as ships, where wire te- 
lephony is not applicable. The new signaling scheme is obviously 
a contribution to such a service, for it enables any transmitting 
station properly equipped to signal any one of about seventy-five 
other stations in the same system without calling the remaining. 
‘Lne attention required by the receiving set then is little more 
than caring for an ordinary telephone. 

“The apparatus, which ean be incorporated as a part of prac- 
tically any radio system, enables a party calling, by simply turn- 
ing a key, to call any other party in the system. 
follows: 


It works as 
In the transmitting radio station is a vibrating inter- 
rupter, operated by direct current, which delivers the alter- 
nating current at 135 cycles per second. This alternating eur- 
rent is used to modulate the radio oscillations just as speech 
currents are used. At the receiving station the incoming signal 
is demodulated and the 135-cycle current, after amplification, 
flows through a relay tuned mechanically to that frequency. 
When this relay begins to vibrate it operates a second relay 
which closes a circuit through a signaling device, such as a 
bell. 

“The essential unity of radio and wire communication is well 
illustrated in the use of 135-cyele current. This system has 
been used for some time in ringing over long-distance telephone 


The system “is not based on any new discoveries, but rather 
represents the adaptation to radio of certain apparatus that is well known in wire telephony.” 


lines, and the apparatus has been developed to a high degree. 
The new use was simply a matter of fitting it into new circuit 
associations. ; 
Bil eee mechanicai tuning is essential for both the vibrator 
at the sending end and the relay at the receiving end. So 
closely can the relay be tuned that a difference of five cycles 
j a second will double the eurrent re- 
quired to operate it. This insures 
that static, telegraph signals and voice 
currents will have relatively little 
effect on it. The way it operates the 
pext relay is a further protection 
against false signals. The vibrating 
relay may close its contacts for only 
one five-thousandth of a second at 
each stroke, and all the electrical 
energy to pull up and hold another 
relay must be passed while the con- 
tacts areclosed. Intoarelay of work- 
able size energy flows too slowly for 
enough of it to be stored in the form 
of magnetism during such a short 
time. But electrical energy flows 
rapidly into a condenser, and so the 
circuit is arranged to charge a one 
microfarad condenser during the one 
five-thousandth of a second interval. 
During the time that the vibrating 
relay contacts are open, the condenser 
discharges slowly through the seeond 
relay, and this eurrent is still flowing 
when the contacts close again to 
recharge the condenser. Thus a con- 
tinuous pulsating current flows through 
the second relay and operates it to 
elose its contacts. These contacts 
will in turn operate any electrical 
device, such as a bell or a signal lamp. 
“While this signaling system will be of decided importance 
in many applications of radio telephony and telegraphy, curi- 
ously enough it is not based on any new discoveries, but rather 
represents the adaptation to radio of certain apparatus that is 
well known in wire telephony. The 135-eycle input is fed into 


‘the audio-frequency input amplifier at a point appropriate to its 


energy level. In small transmitters it may be applied directly 
to the modulator tube. At the receiving end the output of the 
detector tube of the regular radio receiver is connected through 
a special one-stage amplifier to the vibrating relay. Five 
vacuum tubes must be kept lighted continuously while the sta- 
tion is to be ready for incoming calls, but the current consump- 
tion is so small that it is a negligible part of operating costs. 
Considering the value of the attendant’s time, the use of tubes 
and power in this way makes possible a substantial saving. 

““As to the effect of interference, tests show that the elec- 
trical and mechanical tuning of the receiving circuits and appa- 
ratus are so effective that radio-telegraph signals similar to those 
from an interrupted continuous wave or spark transmitter 
would render speech unintelligible long before they would make 
the signaling system fail.”’ 


MINING A RIVER-BED —While clearing the channel of a 
river in England recently, says Popular Mechanics (Chicago), 
a dredge uncovered a rich vein of coal just beneath the surface 
of the stream’s bed. It goes on: 


‘Preparations were immediately made to mine the deposit 
and a floating digger with an endless chain of buckets was 
anchored over the spot to raise the black mass and load it into 
barges. Owing to its contact with the water, the coal is soft 
enough to permit the blades of the conveyor easily to scoop it 
up. As it passes swiftly upward most of the dirt and fine 
particles are washed out, leaving a clean grade of fuel.” 


_ be boiled in water, steamed or exposed to 
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“staining its own wood, by # method devised by Dr. 
sa “Herbert Renner of Germany and Sol Weinberg of 
"Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, chemists and inventors. Their 
_ laboratory, a room on the second floor rear of an old-fashioned 
~ house on Arch Street, Philadelphia, is described by a writer in 
The Master Painter and Decorator (Newark, N. J.), who reports 
finding rows of bottles, funny-looking glass bowls of odd shapes, 
and the floor strewn with slabs of cross-sections of trees. He 
says: .— 


“In dyeing or tinting the living tree any one of the twenty-odd 
colors selected, the chemicals are introduced into the tree near or 
at the roots, after the sap has been stopt by 
a series of borings. Through the evapora- 
tion of the moisture in the tiny cells the dye 
is drawn to the farthest tips of the tree. 
Complete saturation of the wood takes from 
two to ten days, according to Mr. Weinberg. 

“When the process is complete, of course 
the tree is dead, and ready for the ax or saw. 
As the wood is worked into boards, it is 
found to be thoroughly and evenly colored. 
nm: or soft woods take the dyes equally 
well. 

“After the wood is once colored, it can 
the weather for an indefinite period, with no 
apparent effect. In other words, explained 
Dr. Renner, the wood is embalmed with 
permanent color. This preservative clement 
which enters the tree also kills all insects or 
worms. 

“Imagine the feelings of some of the old 
masters if they could gaze on a purple apple- 
tree, a pea-green poplar or a beautiful pink 
maple! 

“Tt is said that experiments along these 
lines were carried on in Germany before the 
outbreak of the late war, but without the 
complete success which has attended the 
efforts of these chemists. 

‘‘Naturally, the first question is how this 
idea of ready-stained wood will affect the 
painter. In the first place, Mr. Weinberg 
asserted that, insofar as any liquid a painter 
or wood-finisher might use on such wood, the 
dye is absolutely neutral. The wood may be 
varnished, shellacked or painted with no 
effect other than might be expected from 
ordinary wood. Samples of different colors 
which were covered with one coat of white 
shellac imprest the writer as showing the 
grain a little sharper than surface-stained 
wood; but it is doubtful if the difference 
would have been apparent had the facts been 
unknown. 

“‘As far as the dyed wood being perma- 
nent on exterior work without the protective 
covering of paint or varnish, this does not 
seem logical. We all know what the abrasive action of the ele- 
ments will do to bare wood. Neither does it sound reasonable 
to say this wood as interior trim would stand for any length of 
time: Inasmuch as the pores are not sealed, dampness would 
naturally be absorbed sooner or later with a bad effect. How- 
ever, shingles dyed green or brown would seem to be ideal. 

“As to the cost, Mr. Weinberg stated that the process costs 
less than one dollar per tree. Of course if this form of dyed 
woodwork became popular, it would be necessary for the mill 
men and lumber yards to carry on hand a much larger stock than 
usual, that a home-builder or architect might have a variety of 
colors to choose from. 

“The biggest field would seem to be the furniture trade; and 
according to Mr. Weinberg, he and Dr. Renner will leave shortly 
for the South to dye an entire forest. These trees will be worke d 
up into furniture of different colors and exhibited at the coming 
furniture manufacturers’ convention at High Point, North 
Carolina. 

“Just what place this dyed wood will take in the building 
industry remains to be seen.” 


IT BINGS UP THE pepe 


Panel type radio cauiguamat which 
sends and receives ringing signals. 


EXCITABLE ATOMS - 


of atoms. The old idea of an atom cool as a e 


by a New York Tribune correspondent, writing from that town. 


Atoms, like individuals or crowds, may get the mob spirit, and — 


HE SPIRIT OF JAZZ has penctrated to the mn 
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of the physics department at Princeton University, we are told 


do almost anything when in that state—altho they remain — 


excited only about one one-thousandth of a second. We read: 
“Dr. Compton, in discussing the subject, said he had spent 
Michigan, 


much time at Ann Arbor, experimenting with the new 
theories of the excitable atom, evolved by German scientists. 
He had every reason to believe that the Michigan atom is no 
different from those in the East, and felt 
his work tended to support the German 
' scientific theories. 

“An atom may be excited by exposing it 
to any kind of light which it ean absorb, or 
by placing it in an electrieal discharge 
where it will be bombarded with electrons, 


atom, all keyed up, will do things, which 
in 2 less hilarious state it would not be 
expected to do. 

“Once stirred, the atom is used to break 
the hydrogen molecule up into hydrogen 
atoms. Mercury subject to alira-violet rays 
may be employed for the purpose. The 
mercury atoms, animated by the energy 
transferred by the rays, collide with the 
hydrogen molecules, causing the latter to 
split. 

“It is in this way, Professor Compton ex- 
plained, that chemists effect the combination 
of such conservative; and usually stable 
gases, as helium and hydrogen. which will 
not combine unless their atoms are excited 
by some outside agent. Thus, too, bacteria 
are killed by exposure to the ultra-violet 
ray. The energy of the violet rays excites 
the oxygen atoms in the protoplasm or water, 
forming ozone or hydrogen peroxid. 

“*The important applications of the 
theory of the excited atom are two,’ the 
professor continued. ‘First, the theory 
explains the nature of the spectra of gases 
produced in an electrical discharge. Secondly, 
the theory makes it possible to control 
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excited atoms, as in the fixation of nitrogen 
for fertilization.’ : 

“Going more fully into his experimental 
work, Professor Compton pointed out that 
in normal circumstances, a photographic 
impression can not be made in red hght— 
red for that reason being used in developing. 
But if the plate is coated with some kind of 
red substance, the energy which would 
ordinarily pass through without absorption 
is transferred over to the molecules of 


ATOR 


silver bromid, and a photographic impression is made.” 


A note of inquiry to Professor Compton brings this reply: 


“The essential facts as stated in the enclosed clipping [quoted 


above] have good experimental support and are believed to be 
true. Of course the discussion of emotion, excitement, mob 
spirit, ete., is a bit of newspaper extravaganza. It happens that 


scientists: have called atoms ‘excited’ atoms if they have been 
stimulated by any external agency so as to show chemical or 
physical properties different from those of the normal unstimu- 
lated atoms. The term ‘excitement’ is used in the same sense in 
which we speak of exciting the spectrum of a gas, exciting 
phosphorescence by exposure to sunlight, ete. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt now about the existence of atoms in these excited 
states, but the conditions which determine the transformation 
from one state to another are only beginning to be understood. 
Professor Bohr of Copenhagen, who is the leading authority on 
atomic structure, ated that the understanding of these laws 
is the most important problem before physieists and chemists at 
the present time.” 
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MYSTERIOUS CHANGES ON THE MOON 


HIFTING AREAS OF LIGHT and shade on the moon 
are not all due to ordinary shadows and their movements, 
concludes G. H. Hamilton of Mandeville, Jamaica. 

Writing in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn.), he describes 
what he recently saw on the moon's surface in company with 
Prof. W. H. Pickering. Professor Pickering has long mein, « 
tained that movements or action of some sort are going on upvn 
the lunar surface, and Mr. Hamilton is now inclined to agree. 


r 


By courtesy of Prof. W.H. Pickering 
Fic. 5—Hamilton 153°9 Fia, 6—Pickering 157°7 
MYSTERIOUS PERFORMANCES ON THE MOON 
Changes in the lunar crater Eratosthenes, 


In confirmation he presents the accompanying six drawings, 
three by himself and three by Professor Pickering. We read: 


‘“‘Are there physical changes now occurring upon the moon? 
For many years the moon has been regarded as a dead world— 
the writer himself often using this expression when referring to 
the moon in contrast to the planet Mars. 

“Tt has been his good fortune to study this question at first 
hand by the side of its protagonist and he is fortunate in being 
able to secure three drawings by this authority to publish along 
with three of his own. 

“At first, when looking at a small portion of the lunar surface, 
one is apt to feel there is very little detail of interest to be seen. 
Detail is, however, very much worth observing, for it can be 
seen to change from day to day. This change is generally— 
and with good reason—attributed to varying light and shade 
at different angular positions of the sun. It is only after careful 
and prolonged study that one is driven to conclude that there are 
other causes besides this necessary to produce the phenomenon 
observed. 

“To illustrate, six drawings are reproduced—Figures 1, 3 and 
5 by the writer, and Figures 2, 4 and 6 by Professor Pickering. 
In Figures 1 and 2 the sun is rising over the western wall of the 
erater; the floor of the erater is free of shadow but there is a 
large and quite dark area east of the central peaks not attribu- 
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definite shape and contour. hie eee 

“Figures 3 and 4 show the crater as it appears with the 
overhead; and as one would suppose, the erater itself is invisible, 
since there are no shadows due to a vertical sun. But what a 
change in detail! Where one would expect no surface features: 
at all, from lack of shadow on a dead and lifeless field and a 
uniform and unchanging brilliance lit by the noonday sun, one 
finds instead a darkened surface not only on the floor of the erater, 
but extending over and beyond its walls! It is said that this is_ 
shadow by those who do not believe in physical change. We are 
told that, however near the sun may get to the vertical on the 
moon, it never really does so—so that we may observe it—and 
therefore there can be deep clefts in the moon’s ‘ which 
would always show shadow. This is certainly true, if such clefts 
exist, but they must be either very deep or very narrow. To 
form a shadow at noon such as the dark marking which we will 
call for the sake of description the body of the crab, the cleft 
would surely nearly reach the center of the moon, and at least 
would be visible as a cleft in the morning and evening drawings. 
It will be seen that this is not the case. Where one would expect 
to see this marking, under a slanting sun in the first drawings, 
it is completely absent, and in the last drawing under an evening 
illumination it is only the ghost of its former self. 

“These comparatively large darkenings of the lunar surface 
certainly need explanation other than that of mere shadow forma- 
tion. The erater walls, visible in the first and last drawings, 
show as terraces of step-like formation. Unfortunately for this 
explanation the shadows due presumedly to these steps or tiers. 
of mountain ranges do not conform to optical laws, as can be 
seen by a comparison of the early and late drawings. A shadow, 
as will be noted, should move in an opposite direction to the 
motion of the sun. Its sunward bounding edge should remain 
in situ, while the shadow itself should gradually narrow until it 
vanishes altogether under a vertical sun. This occurs in the 
ease of the central peaks as will be seen by a glance at the suc- 
cessive drawings. . 

“For example, to the dark line or ‘run,’ Main, seen as a curved 
line near the center of the figure in the first drawings, with a 
triangular plat at its southwestern end, this law of shadows does | 
not apply. Its coneave edge is the sunward edge and should . 
remain stationary. By a glance at the later drawings it will be 
seen that it has straightened out, both its edges therefore having 
moved; and its southwestern end has shifted bodily with the sun 
and has also intensified and changed its shape into a far more 
pronounced triangle. In the intermediate drawings there is a 
eurved ‘run’ ending in the triangular plat that could be mistaken 
easily for Main. This is not so, however. Main is the straight 
‘run’; and it can be seen that the two runs have bent toward 
each other at one end until they coalesce. This movement, 
verified amply by mierometric measures, can be followed in its 
entirety; which precludes the possibility of this marking being 
really two shadows formed by the opposite sides of a cleft and 
switching over from the foot of one side to the foot of the other 
at the moment the sun passed the meridian. This is obvious 
from another standpoint also—if it were such a cleft, at the 
moment of shift there would be no shadow—the marking would 
disappear. This is not the case, One could cite many more 
similar ineongruities, which the reader will be able to note for 
himself by comparing the drawings. 

“That these changes occur, and oeeur regularly every luna- 
tion, can not be doubted. The three drawings by the writer were 
done under unusual cireumstances yet compare favorably with 
those of Professor Pickering. The latter has made many draw- 
ings of this region on the moon, and corrected his drawings by 
micrometric triangulation of the whole region. He has been 
able to improve the position of the markings in each succeeding 
drawing by reference to his measures and previous drawings, so 
that the position of what he sees is very accurate. In the draw- 
ings made by the writer, he only used as a foundation three 
standard points taken from Professor Pickering’s measures. 

These were: one of the central peaks (the southernmost), a 
small crater in the southeast corner of the drawing, and the large 
plat or dark marking nearly due south of the central peaks. 

“The real explanation of these lunar phenomenon may still 
be hidden, but by amassing facts along these lines we are getting 
nearer to the truth. To further this study it might be well to 
make models of craters with jagged walls and floors of different 
substances and illuminate them with beams of light at, various 
angles; in this way one could study tne effect and perhaps come to 
some conclusion about these curious changes upon the moon.” 


Ac ven a i occa any at eet Pav we are 
Science Service’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Wash- 
ae 4 on). It produces power from coal at an. efficiency of some- 
ing like 28 to 30 per cent., approaching: that of the Diesel oil- 
burning engine, which is about 35 per cent. The most modern 
j superpower station at 350 pounds pressure and 700 degrees 
- Fahrenheit superheat, is only 17 to 18 per cent. efficient. The 
~ new generator rivals the new mercury vapor boiler recently 
a _ developed i in this country. We read: 


TENT he Decorate is the shventton of M. Benson of the Benson 

a Engineering Company of London. Its principle is the produc- 
tion of steam at a pressure of 3,200 pounds per square inch and 

at the ‘critical temperature’ of water, 706 degrees F. This is 

_ by far the highest pressure ever used in steam production. 

= ig “The ‘critical temperature’ of a liquid is the temperature above 

_ which it no longer can exist as a liquid, no matter how high the 
pressure. Above that point the whole of the liquid changes sud- 
__ denly and completely into a gas without alteration of volume. 
The phenomenon ean be observed in a laboratory by using liquid 

carbon dioxid, from which soda-water is made, sealed in a 
thick glass tube, and heating it slowly to 89 deprece F., when 
the whole of the liquid suddenly changes into gas. The appli- 
eation of this principle to water is the basis of the Benson gen- 
erator, which is deseribed by Chemistry and Industry ipudan) 
as follows: 

“In the ‘Benson’ generator the whole mass of the water in 
the coils is bodily changed into steam at the same volume with- 
out the absorption of any latent heat, since the v olume remains 

the same. There is no ‘boiling’; no sudden conversion of small 

particles of water into comparatively large bubbles of steam. 
“The essential trouble of the small-bore coil steam generator 
jis the fact that because of the absorption of latent heat and con- 
: sequent boiling the water will not remain in contact with the 
sides of the tube, so that the generation of steam is spasmodic 
and apt to be explosive. The generation of steam at the critical 
temperature has, of course, completely eliminated this diffi- 
culty, so that narrow-bore steel coils can be used which will with- 
stand almost any pressure; in fact, the present installation is 
said to have been tested hydraulically to 6,400 pounds. 

“The actual installation at Rugby, which is only one of a 
number of different arrangements possible, consists of genera- 
tor coils of 34-inch steel-tube, 14-inch thick, placed to a height of 
eight feet round an inner vertical cylinder of fire-brick. This 
is surrounded by an outer casing, and a superheater, consisting 
of similar coils, is placed on the top. Distilled water is passed 
in continuously at the bottom of the coil by means of a motor- 
driven hydraulic foree pump working at 3,200 pounds pressure, 
Z the evaporation on the trials being about 8,000 pounds per hour, 
4 altho 10,000 pounds is the normal figure and is easily ob- 
tained. The installation is heated from the bottom by means 
Pulverized fuel or gas 
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of an oil-blast flame with heated air. 
would do equally well. 

“The water as it travels upward through the coil is gradually 
raised to a higher and higher temperature, until when 90 per 
cent. of the total length has been traversed the critical tem- 
perature of steam, 706 degrees F., is attained, the pressure 
being, of course, all the time 3,200 pounds. At this point the 
whole mass of the water in the coil, three times the volume 
when at 60 degrees, is bodilv and quietly converted into steam 
at the same volume without the absorption of latent heat and 
‘without boiling. 

‘Wor the remainder of the travel in the coil the steam is then 
very slightly superheated to 720 degrees and subseque ntly 
passed through a reducing valve, during which the temperature 
is lowered to 620 degrees and into the superheater, being finally 
discharged from the latter at 1,500 pounds pressure, and 850 
degrees F. It will then be used in a small high-pressure 
turbine, running at 20,000 to 25,000 revolutions per minute, 
exhausting at 200 pounds, generating 350 kilowatts in the proc- 
ess, into an ordinary condensing turbine, giving a further 900 
kilowatts down to a 29-inch vacuum.’ 


The economy obtained by working at 1,500 pounds and 850 
degrees is said to be enormous. Further details will be awaited 
with interest as the work unquestionably represents a revolu- 
tion in steam practise, 


-bank-protection work along the Red River at Shreveport, ’ 


siderable valuable industrial property. Temporary relief. was — iy 
‘secured by the use of approximately 2,000 discarded auto- — oS 
~ mobile bodies whieh were spread over an area of apoue forty a 


danger of ene away. 
News-Record (New York): ; 
y 


“Contracts have been let for the installation of extensive — 
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Louisiana, but before any work could be done high water 
made construction impossible. Because of the continued ero- 
sion of the bank, and with the situation. made — particular 
dangerous through repeated rises in the river during Decem-— 
ber of last year and January of this year, temporary measures 
were necessary in order to avoid possible destruction of con-— — 
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NEW USE FOR USED CARS 


The emergency plan to control the Red River at Shreveport. 


acres near the industrial section of the city. The bodies 
were hauled toe the point along the bank where they were 
to be submerged by twenty mule-teams. Some 2,000 feet of 
bank was thus protected with the abandoned cars. The auto 
bodies were thrown in water twenty to forty feet deep and in 
those instances where there was a possibility of their floating 
away were filled with rock and sunk. Erosion of the bank has 
at the most dangerous point been thus effectively checked.” 


SUGGESTION BY MOVIE—The powerful suggestive in- 
fluence of the moving-picture, and its ability to shape conduct, 
is shown by an.account, given in The Lancet (London) by its 
Paris correspondent, of a curious epidemic of desire to give blood 
for transfusion, reported from the Lariboisiére Hospital to the 


Academy of Medicine. We read: 


‘‘Three people came to the hospital in one week offering their 
blood for various purposes. The first was a young man of 22 
who asked that his blood might be used for transfusion into that 
of any patient seriously ill. Next, a woman aged 35 desired to 
make an important communication to the chief medical officer, 
the communication being the expression of a wish to give her 
entire blood to a sick person in order that she might be of some 
use before dying. The third applicant was 4 young man who 
found his way to a ward and declared to the interne who received 
him his desire to lend himself for the performance of some ex- 
periment for the advance of medical science which would involve 
bleeding him to death. The explanation why in the Lariboisiére 
quarter alone so many people should desire to sacrifice them- 
selves in this special way is explained by the fact that in a cinema 
near the hospital a film has been shown wherein the heroine 
offered transfusion of her blood in dramatic circumstances.”’ 


28 . , 
FEET, FLOORS AND HEALTH 


ROPERLY TREATED FEET tend to keep their owners 
Pp: good health, and minister to bodily ease and comfort. 

Good shoes to wear, and good floors to walk and stand on 
are essential. These facts are brought out by Dr. A. B, Emmons, 
2d, director of the Harvard Mercantile Health work, in an 
article with the above heading, contributed to The Nation's 
Health (Chicago). For many of his facts, Dr. Emmons gives 
credit to a report of the Committee on Floors of the American 
Hospital Association, made by Frank E. Chapman of Chicago. 
Dr. Emmons begins by telling us that aching feet bring com~- 
plaints from those who stand long on -heavily padded soft 
carpets, more often than from those who stand on concrete or 
on stone floors. This fact, he says, has led to a search for 
knowledge in regard to foot comfort in its relation to floorings 
and shoes. He continues: 


“Foot comfort is favored by strong, well-shaped feet, and 
foot freedom in a correct shoe, properly fitted. If the feet 
are weak or the individual overweight, a supporting shoe may be 
necessary. 

“Proper posture for weight-bearing is essential to main- 
tain body balance without needless strain on feet, ankles, 
knees, hips, and back. High heels upset this balance. Stand- 
ing with feet nearly parallel prevents strain at the hips, ankles 
and feet. Intervals of rest off the feet greatly favor continued 
comfort. 

‘A firm grip on the floor gives confidence and assurance in 
standing. This may be obtained by suitable flooring and by 
rubber soles and broad rubber heels. 

“Carpets laid close to the floor may give a sufficiently firm 
grip and some softness. Thick padding under soft carpets saves 
wear on the carpets but allows so much ‘give’ to the foot that 
unsteadiness results. The feet are apt to ‘burn’ and ache from 
prolonged standing on these soft surfaces. 

“Conerete, marble, and tile may look and wear well. They 
are cold and lack resiliency, tiring the feet. They are also 
somewhat noisy and dangerous if smooth. Slipping is common, 
especially when moisture is present. 

“Traventine (lava) is somewhat porous, gives a firm grip, and 
has an excellent appearance. ee 

““Wood is good from a health and safety point of view. Some 
woods wear well and have a fine appearance—other varieties 
wear badly, develop cracks which collect dirt, and cannot be 
cleaned. Waxing wood floors adds to the appearance and 
prevents wear, but increases danger of slipping. j 

‘“‘Battle-ship linoleum is excellent for passageways or halls, as 
it is noiseless, resilient, sufficiently firm to give confidence, and 
is easily cleaned. Other compositions containing rubber or cork 
have the same advantages as linoleum. : 

‘Reinforced rubber flooring resembling the construction of an 
auto shoe has been put on the market in a variety of attractive 
colors and in the form of tiles of different sizes. This flooring is 
excellent from the point of view of health and appearance. It 
is so resilient that even a piano leayes no marks. It gives a 
firm grip but a springy step. Itis not dusty and is easily cleaned. 

“Shoes have long been recognized as a prolific cause of dis- 
ability and discomfort, especially in women. 

‘A study recently completed of 97 women with no known foot 
trouble who stand at work in a store, disclosed that 53 had foot 
trouble or foot strain, 43 wore too short shoes, 40 had heels which 
upset body balance, 19 others wore heels so high that they were 
really injurious, and 59 pairs of shoes were so badly fitted that 
they produced foot distortion. 

“Carefully fitted, correct shoes were found to relieve foot 
strain. After several months 59 women reported improvement 
in their feet; 74 of the persons observed wished to continue to 
wear these correct, well-fitted shoes. 

“Rubber or rubber composition soles, by adding to the firm 
grip on the floor, give steadiness and assurance in walking. 
Ventilation is better in a low shoe. Daily bathing and frequent 
change of socks or stockings aid health and comfort. 

“A broad heel is a distinct advantage, both in walking or 
standing. 

“These store or standing shoes should not be too light in 
weight or they lack protection and* support. The life of a 
properly fitted shoe, if well made and of substantial material, 
should be reckoned in years, not months, thus justifying a larger 
initial expenditure.” 
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What are the best shoes for children? In fiew of ? 
use of “sneakers,’”’ it is encouraging to read this: ‘ke cup 


__ “How to preserve the normal foot needs further study. We _ 
believe infants are born with normal feet. During the pre-— 


school age and the school age ‘going barefoot’ and weari: & 4 
sneakers with rubber soles tend to develop the foot normally = 


for weight-bearing. , 

“Parente are Saale responsible for buying shoes for their 
children in the latter period of school life. Too commonly they 
select shoes which restrict and deform the feet. Girls from fifteen 
to twenty-five are especially liable to injure their feet by unsuit- 
able shoes. Good shoes in this pre-industrial age will bring 
the youth to industrial life with feet prepared to resist the strain 
demanded even by standing, gl ey 

“To preserve the normal foot of infancy ‘barefoot,’ sneakers 
and moceasins for small children are best. Parents are respon- 
sible for deforming the feet of older children by buying short, 
pointed-toed, and high-heeled shoes of bad shape. Manufac- 
turers might aid by making the cheaper shoes on better-shaped 
lasts. - 

“The publie must learn to buy suitable shoes in order to pro- 
tect the growing child from foot deformity. This will bring 
economy and foot comfort.” 


KEEPING THE POP IN POPCORN 


OW TO KEEP POPCORN in good popping condition, 
H how to put the ‘“‘pop” back when the corn has lost 

its ability to pop well, and information about many 
factors that affect the popping of popcorn are set forth in a 
recent bulletin of the New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, by F. C. Stewart. The amount of moisture is the chief 
factor affecting the ability of the corn to pop well, says Mr. 
Stewart, and in the station experiments a simple method was 
perfected whereby popcorn may be brought back to a good 
popping condition, if it has dried out too much, by the addition 
of water. Our extracts are from passages quoted in the New 
York Times: 


“When popcorn is first harvested, it is much too wet to pop 
well; but under proper storage conditions it ean be brought to 
good popping condition in a relatively short time. 

“With artificial storage the drying-out process may be ac- 
celerated, but there is always danger of getting the corn too dry, 
which is just as undesirable as having it too wet. The safest 
way is to store the popcorn in a shed where the outside air may 
have free access to it, but where the corn will be protected from 
rain and snow. 

“New popcorn stored in this way will be in excellent pop- 
ping condition by Christmas. Small quantities of popeorn, 
after they have reached popping condition, may be kept in 
excellent shape almost indefinitely in fruit-jars which are 
kept sealed up except when opened to take out some of the corn 
for use. 

*““Popeorn kept in a living-room or near a store will soon 
become too dry for good popping. This is also true of popeorn 
as kept in most grocery stores. 

“In most eases popeorn fails to pop well from being too dry 
rather than from excessive moisture, and in station experiments 
a remedy for this condition was worked out. For popcorn to 
pop at its best, it should contain from 13 to 14 per cent. moisture; 
but corn stored in a dry room will drop as low as 8 per cent. 
during the winter months. 

“When corn fails to pop as well as it should, the following 
procedure will be found quite helpful: Two pounds of the pop- 
corn are put in a two-quart fruit-jar and from two to five 
tablespoonfuls of water added, depending on how much the 
corn has dried out as shown by the way it pops. Very dry 
popeorn will not give over a third of the normal yield of 
popped corn and should receive the maximum amount of 
water. After adding the water, the lid should be placed on the 
jar, using a rubber, and fastened down tight. The corn should 
then be thoroughly: shaken and allowed to stand two days. 
This method has been found very satisfactory even with ex- 
cessively dry popeorn. 

‘Some popcorn will not pop because of other reasons than 
lack of moisture, and in such cases this method will not help. 
Usually, tho, poor popping is due to drying out of the popeorn.”’ 
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WAGNER’S HEROES ON THE SILVER SCREEN 


HE “SEVENTH ART”—that of the motion-picture— 

has reached its highest perfection in a new German film, 

we are told, and French writers express their pleasure on 
learning that it is to be exhibited in Paris, tho a more intensely 
German photoplay could hardly have been devised. Entitled 
“The Niebelungen,”’ it dramatizes 
old Teutonic legends made famous 
the world over by Wagner’s operas. 
Nevertheless, Emile Viillermoz 
remarks, ‘‘We trust that ‘The 
Niebelungen,’ on the screen, as at 
the opera, will stir the imagina- 
tion of our artists and instil the 
spirit of emulation and generous 
rivalry that produces master- 
pieces.”” Writing in L’Jilustra- 
tion (Paris), he tells us: 


“The photographs published 
herewith would seem to indicate 
that, despite hard times, our 
neighbors can accomplish feats 
whose scope, method and auda- 
city serve not only as an eye- 
opener, but as an example. To 
bring this gigantic work to com- 
pletion, enormous technical and 
financial resources have been em- 
ployed in a coalition of all the 
forces of the German motion- 
picture industry. A huge trust, 
the Ufa Company, whose presi- 
dent is a director of the Berlin 
Deutsche Bank, proves that the 
German financiers appreciate the 
immense importance of motion- 
pictures as propaganda.” 


The Niebelungen film is not a 
direct screen version of Wagner’s 
operas, it seems. The scenario 
writers, Frau Thea von Harbou, wife of the film director, Fritz 
Lang, is conspicuous in German literary circles. She has 
handled the legends of the ‘‘Ring’”’ in a somewhat original 
way, giving us not four days but only two: ‘‘Siegfried’”’ and 
‘‘Kriemhild’s Vengeance.”’ The story runs thus: 


“King Siegmund has entrusted his son Siegfried to the dwarf 
Mime, who, in a mysterious forest, has set up a forge where he 
makes enchanted weapons. Soon the pupil becomes as skilful 
as his master. Armed with a magic sword, he leaves the dwarf’s 
abode and goes to the court of the Burgundians to win the beau- 
tiful Kriemhild, King Gunther’s sister. Presently he meets a 
terrible monster, the dragon Lindwurm, which no one has ever 
been able to conquer. Siegfried attacks it, and, after a dread- 
ful struggle, plunges his sword into its body 

“Knowing that the dragon’s blood has a miraculous power 
to make him invulnerable, Siegfried bathes in it, but finds that a 
leaf from a linden tree stuck to his shoulder and that the spot it 
covered is still exposed to the dangers of a mortal blow. 

“Gunther grants Siegfried his sister’s hand, but on strange 
conditions. Gunther, it seems, desires to win the warrior maid 
Brunhild, but knows that he is unable to, so he asks his new 
friend to overcome the invincible lady and bring her to Worms, 
Siegfried accepts the terms. Thanks to a magic helmet he makes 
himself look like Gunther, conquers Brunhild and takes her to 
the court of the Burgundians. Brunhild, not having detected 


As Hagen, obeying King Gunther’s orders, prepares to hur] his javelin, 


the imposture, marries Gunther, whom she believes to be her 
conqueror, and Siegfried receives the hand of Kriemhild. 

‘But the perfidious Hagen reveals the truth to Brunhild, 
who, filled with anger and shame, demands the death of Sieg- 
fried. Hagen treacherously confronts Siegfried and, seeing the 
vulnerable spot on his shoulder, transfixes it with his javelin. 


THE DRAGON-SLAYER HIMSELF FACES DEATH 


A scene from “The Niebelungen,’’ 
a new film in which Germany exploits her ancient legends and Wagner is reduced to silence, 


Brunhild, who has been secretly in love with Siegfried, stabs 
herself and falls dead upon his corpse. Kriemhild swears to 
avenge her husband’s death.”’ 


The second reel tells of her revenge: 


‘“Unable to induce her brother to punish the treacherous Hagen, 
Siegfried’s widow decides to marry Etzel, King of the Huns, who, 
with his savage horsemen, has come from the deserts of Asia. 
She lures Gunther and Hagen into her new abode. After many 
roundabout measures, in the course of which Kriemhild’s hate 
conflicts with the laws of hospitality which her husband is com- 
pelled to respect, the Huns and the Burgundians end by slaugh- 
tering one another. Gunther and Hagen perish in their turn, 
and Kriemhild herself is murdered in her burning palace. King 
Etzel dies with her in its ruins.” 


As Mr. Viiillermoz explains: 


‘The new interpreters of the legends have been careful to 
maintain their independence of Wagnerian traditions so as not 
to compete with Beyreuth or merely give us one more film of 
the familiar type. With a certain legitimacy, the author has 
sought to emphasize the eternal humanness in these heroic ad- 
ventures and, addressing the popular mind and that of the cul- 
tivated at one and the same time, to make of the Niebelungen 
a romance of love and death with a direct psychological interest. 
The film has no resemblance to the papier-maché revivifications 
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of Gothic antiquity so overdone in American studios. Instead, 
it gives us a beautiful legend treated with simplicity and sin- 
cerity, in a spirit of real artistic dignity.” 


This form of motion-picture “resolutely disregards the dogmas 
hitherto inposed by alleged commercial shrewdness,’’ we are 
informed. Itis “artistic throughout.”’ The director has rebelled 
against “the orgies of light that prevail in American films.” 
Here, “the contrasts of black and white, the technique of the 
etching and the wood-engraving and whole gamut of light and 
shade” are utilized with rare virtuosity. And so— 


“Tt is impossible not to be imprest by the example thus 
set us or to disregard the lesson it teaches. Other nations be- 
sides Germany have their national legends—beautiful themes, 
at once heroic and touching, which stir the feelings of an audi- 
ence. Instead of squandering enormous sums on romantic 
or sensational spectacles, or on puerilé dramas and melodramas, 
can not our motion-picture magnates combine their resources 


DAUNTLESS SIEGFRIED MEETS LINDWURM, THE DRAGON 


Another thrilling scene from “‘The Niebelungen,’’ with a setting as romantic as any at Bayreuth, 


oceasionally, as their colleagues in Germany do, and achieve a 
masterpiece of the same character? 

“This Niebelungen film is to be exhibited all over the world. 
In sending it to France, the Germans accept the principles of 
reciprocity and are welcoming such French films as, for exam- 
ple, ‘La Bataille,’ by Claude Farriére.” 


THE DESIGNER OF THIS WEEK’S COVER—In recognition 
of Mother’s Week, Tum Lirnrary Dranstr has selected as its 
cover a picture called ‘‘The Cradle Song.’ The artist, Arthur 
Hacker, was the son of Edward Hacker, a line engraver. 
L858. 
great aptitude for drawing. Hacker studied at St. John’s College, 


London, and was a pupil in art of the Royal Academy and of 


THe was 


born in London, September 25 As a boy he showed a 


i) 


Leon Bonnat at Paris in 1880-81. He was elected royal 
academician in 1910. 

He painted, besides many portraits, the following well- 
e. - ht mpae &F Nites € 1 99 66 y 
known pictures: ‘Pelagia and Phiiamon, By the Waters of 
2 « y 29 Dies mat « “ 6c . * 7 
Babylon, Christ and Magdalen,’ ‘‘Annunciation,’ ‘The 


Cradle Song,’’ ‘The Cloud,” ‘‘Studies of London.”’ 
He died November 12, 1919, at his home in London. 


DOES RADIO ROB THE SONG-WRITER? . 


66 LOVE YOU” isa song that should have made its author 


rich, we are told, but it was “‘strangled at birth by the 

radio.” Addressing the Senate Patents Committee, the 
other day, Mr. E. C. Mills declared, “I heard ‘I Love You’ over 
the radio eleven times in one night. The song was exhausted so 
far as 1 was concerned right then. Certainly no one would buy it 
after hearing it that often.” As a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Times informed us, the speaker went on to say, “Tt 
used to be that a song hit meant the sale of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
copies of the sheet music, but now if we sell 700,000 we think we 
have made a big success.” Other witnesses, among them Irving 
Berlin, Victor Herbert, John Philip Sousa, Gene Buck, Harry 
von Tilzer, Charles K. Harris, Raymond Hubbell and William 
Jerome, also denounced the Dill bill, which would permit radio 
broadeasting stations to use copyrighted compositions without 
the payment of royalties. Says 
the correspondent: 


‘*Representing the Society of 
American Authors, Composers 
and Publishers, they declared 
the passage of the bill would 
mean a breaking down of the 
copyright law and a tremendous 
financial loss to the organiza- 
tion’s members. 

“They begged the committee 
to report the Dill bill unfavor- 
ably, saying that radio broad- 
casting had already so destroyed 
the commercial worth of their 


decreased 50 per cent. in value 
during the last year. 

‘**There aren’t but two song- 
writers I know who own their 
own homes and an automobile,’ 
Mr. Burkan asserted. 

“First the cabaret tried to 
steal our property, then the 
moving-pictures attempted it, 
and now the radio is trying it,’ 
said Mr. Buck. ‘We insist that 
the people who take our property 
and derive revenue from it must 
pay. The man who gives a 
thought to the world either 
through a book, a play or a 
song, should be protected.’ 

“When Victor Herbert was 
introduced, Senator Ernst of 
Kentucky, the chairman, asked 
him to give his full name to the 
a committee stenographer. 

‘Oh, I thought you had heard of me,’ replied Mr. Herbert 
with an Irish twinkle in his eye. 

‘**T have heard one of my compositions, ‘‘A Kiss in the Dark,’” 
played eight or nine times in one night over the radio,’ he told the 
committee. ‘They play and play that.ad nauseam. How ean 
you expect anybody to buy it in printed form?’ 

“<The Radio Corporation of America gets money, doesn’t it?’ 
asked Mr. Sousa. ‘If they get money out of my tunes, I want 
some of it. That’s all.’ 

“The era of ‘mechanical musie,’ he added, had meant a loss to 
composers. Ile went on: 

‘“**My royalties in the days when sheet music was all that was 
sold used to run to $60,000 a year, but they have never touched 
that figure since.’”’ 


Tho recognizing the radio as ‘‘the greatest benefaction that 
science has given to mankind,’ Mr. Mills declared it “‘the unfair 
competitor of every other form of entertainment,” as it ‘keeps 
10,000,000 people at home in the evening and gives them enter- 
tainment free.’’ Another speaker, Ellis Parker Butler, author 
of “ Pigs Is:Pigs,”’ argued that the Dill bill was premature: 


oa Mr. Butler took the ground that legislation such as the Dill 
bill should be delayed five or ten years because the radio was still 


products that song-writing had - 
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in its infancy. If the copyright was broken down in the case of 


_ music, written works might share a similar fate. Augustus 


Thomas had made the same point in regard to the use of plays 


over the radio without the payment of royalties.” 


The other side of the controversy was heard next day, when 


: a the National Association of Broadcasters supported the Dill 


bill. ‘As the Times correspondent reports: 


“Appearing for the association, E. C. Tuttle, its counsel, 


argued that not only should the public have the opportunity of 
hearing many songs now withheld by the Society of American 
Authors, Composers and Publishers, but that the composers 
themselves would reap a harvest through the advertising their 
works would get.”’ 


; Moreover, the dispatch informs us: 


“‘Assertions were made by advocates of the bill that in spite 
of the assertion of the American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers that the radio had injured them and that the 
expense of fighting the bill had depleted their treasury, they had 
declared the largest dividend in their history for the current 
quarter, $56,344. Some song writers were willing to have their 
products sent out without royalty payments, it was also said, 
and telegrams were produced from Carrie Jacobs-Bond, author 
of ‘The End of a Perfect Day,’ allowing any of her songs to be 
used free.” 


A GREAT COMPOSER ON “MODERN” MUSIC 


6 ELL! WELL!” EXCLAIMED a friend of Vincent 
d’Indy’s fifty years ago. ‘‘So you compose sym- 
phonies when we already have Beethoven? Young 

man, how dare you?’”’ To-day, however, it is the fashion to 

despise Beethoven, says D’Indy, who tells us in Le Figaro (Paris) 
that recently he heard one Frenchwoman say to another: ‘‘ Well, 
well, my dear, so you are going to sit and listen to ‘Beethoven’s 

Mass in Ré!’ How ean you? It’s so old-fashioned. And 

besides, a friend of mine—quite a genius—assures me that it 

was never anything but a sham masterpiece. Do come with 
me, instead, and hear X’s symphony; he’s modern—extremely 


advanced, they say. Anyhow, it won’t be tiresome; there are - 


, 


six morceauxz and, all together, they last only eleven minutes.’ 
And D’Indy, having quoted her thus mercilessly, goes on to 
explain that—figuratively, at least— 


‘She is the public, the present-day public. To be sure, she 
knows no more about this so-called ‘advanced’ music than the 
dilettante of 1874 knew about the greatness of Beethoven, but 
to-day it is fashionable to praise the one and condemn the other. 
We should not be surprized. 

“Tn every audience of a hundred people there are: 

“Two people of high-intelligence; 

““Six or eight simple souls capable of being moved by the 
sentiment of beauty; 

‘Ninety vulgar minds incapable of passing judgment on their 
own account. Rabelais had the right name for them—sheep. 

“The two intelligent listeners know what they like and why 
they like it. The next six or eight are rarely misled, and, 
simply by following their naive instincts, succeed in distinguish- 
ing between tinseled vulgarity and fine and sane inspiration. 

‘‘But what are these few as over against the ninety others, 
the ‘great’ public, the common herd whose opinion sets the 
fashion and changes so whimsically? This ‘great’ public, tired 
of being looked upon as ‘bourgeois’ by the elect and by certain 
discerning critics eager to repudiate that disagreeable epithet, 
has gone from one extreme to the other, and reasons thus: 

‘‘* When we were bourgeois we fed only upon works sanctified 
by tradition. In order to be no longer bourgeois, let us tolerate 
only ‘advanced productions,’ and rest assured that the less 
comprehensible they are the more beautiful they must be. 
Thus we shall have got over being old-fashioned. We shall be 
truly ‘modern.’”’ 


From this right-about-face- of theirs is born our so-called 
“modern” music, says D’Indy, who calls it “a mere emanation 
from the new fashion, music easy of performance, because it 
requires no artistic effort.” Thus it comes about that “‘our 
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so-called ‘modern’ composers purposely ignore | the work of” 
past centuries, work to which we are indebted for the principles - 
Says — 


of composition and for imperishable masterpieces.” 
D'Indy: 
‘“T shall not now undertake to criticize this pseudo-modern 


music; I mean only to examine the consequences of the trans- 
formation of the bourgeois type of concert-goer into the 


SIEGFRIED QUITS HIS FOREST SMITHY 


And sets out for the court of the dread Burgundian king. 


‘advanced’ type. Those consequences are bizarre enough to be 
worth noting. 

‘‘In the first place, the worship of queerness has supplanted 
the love of beauty. Artistic feeling, that precious emotion 
which stirs the soul of-a listener able to appreciate beauty and 
which brings him into fellowship with the artist who creates it, 
is summarily banished. The-‘advanced’ listener would blush 
if you caught him quivering with delight in the presence of a 
beautiful work of art. Too heavy to rise to the source of 
enthusiasm, he allows himself to be affected only by exterior 
processes and hastens to condemn those with which he is already 
familiar. He requires highly spiced and even stupefying food, 
and a number of young ‘moderns’ are hastening to supply such 
deleterious sustenance and still further deprave his taste.” 


A second consequence of this state of things, D’ Indy believes, 
is the complete inability to tell good musie from bad. In every 
art, as we trace it through the centuries, we ‘‘always find works 
aglow with beauty right alongside works vulgar in spirit as well 
as in form and therefore contributing nothing to the development 
The former ‘‘have lived and will go on living despite 
unless some 
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of the art. 
fashion; the others are dead and buried in libraries 
misguided enthusiast digs them up, in which case musical progress 


is not at all stimulated.’’ Reading on— 

“Tt is the same way to-day. Around certain modern works 
which, often despite grave defects, still contain elements of 
life and beauty, there swarm multitudes of fashionable produc- 
tions without artistic value, whose original vulgarity is only 
with difficulty hidden behind false notes, useless barbarities and 
harmonies laboriously arranged with the sole object of outraging 
tradition. 

“Tn this whole mass of productions there is nothing genuinely 
original, for our slaves of fashion are ‘as alike as two sisters’ 
and not even the most skilful ecritie could assign a distinctive 
style to any one of them. 

‘The result? I have already named it. The ‘great’ public 
has resolved to admire on principle whatever is up to date, 
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JUST BEFORE BOMBARDMENT 


Whitby Abbey was already a ruin when the Germans shelled it. 


regardless of merit, and, likewise on principle, to reject whatever 
is old and traditional—a situation remarkably. convenient, as 
it taxes neither the intellect nor the imagination. 

“What, then, will the public do when ‘modern’ musie vanishes? 
Will it execute another right-about-face and revert to the 
infantile simplicity of the olden times? For my own part I 
should not be surprized to see our ex-bourgeois moderns start a 
new fashion by reinaugurating the worship of the charmingly 
naive Mozart. They might easily do worse.” 


SOMEWHAT UNRUINING A RUIN 


Y “SOLEMNLY REBUILDING the edges of mutilated 
masonry’ and thus restoring the ruins of Whitby Abbey 
to their pre-war degree of ruination—that is to say, 

making them look as they did before the Germans wantonly 
bombarded them ten years ago—the British Government has 
invited no little ridicule, we read. Its critics poke fun at the 
‘stage ruins” obtained by ‘‘spending such pains on these 
ghosts of the past.” they say—also 
“pathetic and superstitious’? —tho the temptation to undo the 
work of German guns must have been a strong one, for, as 
William Harvey explains in The Builder, a London publication, 
“the damage was fortunately confined to one part of the group of 
There— 

“The central doorway of the west front was almost entirely 
demolished, with a great part of the wrought masonry facings, 


se 


It was “vain labor,” 


¢ be) 
ruins. 


WHEN MATTERS GOT WORSE 


Weakened by the bombardment, still more masonry soon fell, 
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JUST AFTER BOMBARDMENT 


Showing the immediate effects, which a little time was to increase. 


the moldings and tracery of the west front. Much of the 
ashlar, moldings and tracery that had fallen were found to be 
still in a recognizable condition, and could be identified, piece 
by piece, by means of detailed photographs.”’ 


These photographs, taken some time before 1914, enabled 
the restorers to dispense with guesswork, and, as Mr. Harvey 
assures us, the restoration ‘‘has been carried out with the 
utmost fidelity.”” It would soon have been necessitated, even 
had the Germans wrought no havoe, we are told. “*‘The crum- 
bling heaps of fallen débris showed clearly enough that deeay was 
at work before the time of the German raid:"’ Indeed, decay 
has long been in progress. In 1763 the west side of the nave 
fell. - Then, in 1830, the tower fell. But ‘‘even to-day one can 
get some idea of the Abbey’s ancient splendor’ along with 
reminders of its history. As we read, 

“In the Six Hundreds, Whitby was a ship-building center. 
It retained that industry for many-hundreds of years, and, 
incidentally, the illustrious Captain Cook’s ships were built 
there. “For more than twelve centuries the Abbey Church, a 
battered and time-worn object now, has looked down upon the 
picturesque old Yorkshire seaport. It was founded by Osway, 
King of Northumbria, in 658 ‘in fulfilment of a vow for a victory 
over Penda, king of Mercia.’ Later, yet still in the so-called 
dark ‘ages, the Abbey ‘acquired high celebrity’ under Hilda, 
grandniece of Edwin, one time king of Northumbria. The 
vicissitudes of the Conquest and the Dissolution left the onee 
great chureh a ruin.”’ 


BACK TO THE PRE-WAR CONDITION 


The ruins now look as they did before the German raid. 
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LIFTING THE METHODIST AMUSEMENT BAN 


ESTRICTIONS AGAINST CIRCUSES, dancing, theater 
attendance and certain other forms of amusement 
will be blotted from the Methodist Church Book of 


: Dis:‘vline, if liberal sentiment against them has its way when the 
Me._odist General Conference meetsin Springfield, Massachu setts, 
this month. Several annual conferences have already put them- 


selves on record as favoring this step—the New England, New 
England Southern, the New York, New York East, the Newark, 
the Rock River, and the Central Pennsylvania, and it is reported 
that many younger members of the 
Methodist ministry have sharpened 
their lances for the tilt. As the Book 


even tho he confine himself to instruc- 
tion only in the dainty minuet or the 
ence fashionable Virginia reel, may 
become a member of the Methodist 
Chureh. A similar barrier is raised 
against the actor, even tho he be 
another Fred Stone, the famous vaude- 


ago and who has publicly profest his 
faith and dedicated himself to God. 
Nor can any person who goes to a 
eircus or attends a show be a consistent 
member of the Methodist Church. The 
rules are more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, we are told; 
and it is to remove this anomaly as well 
as to temper the Discipline to modern 
needs and thought that the’ agitation 
against the rule as at present written 
is being raised. The amusement para- 
graph was adopted at the General 
Conference of 1872, in Brooklyn. It 
runs as follows: 


“In case of neglect of duties of any 
kind; imprudent conduct, indulging 
sinful tempers or words; dancing; play- 
ing at games of chance; attending 
theaters, horse-races, circuses, dancing- 
parties, or patronizing dancing-schools, 
or taking such other amusements as are 
obviously of misleading or questionable 
moral tendency; or disobedience to the 
Order and Discipline of the:Chureb. on 
first offense let private reproof be given by the pastor or class 
leader. and if there be an acknowledgment of the fault and proper 
humiliation, the person may be borne with. On the second offense 
the pastor or class leader may take with him one or two discreet 
members of the church. On the third offense let him be brought 
to trial, and if found guilty and there be no sign of real humilia- 
tion, he shall be expelled.” 


The ruling bears hardly upon the young people of to-day, we 
are told, as well as upon professionals of the stage, among whom 
are many devout Christians. To make sure of the Church’s 
stand on the discipline. the Actors’ Equity Association four 
years ago sent a telegram to the Boatd of Bishops, and, as we 
quote it from press reports, received this reply from Bishop 
Joseph F. Berry: 


“No dancing-master or actor could get into the Methodist 
Church without very sincere repentance. Dancing and theater- 


Ganyeionted by Underwood & Underwood 
USE WESLEY’S RULE 


Urges Bishop Edwin D. Hughes, in discussing 
a change in the Methodist amusement clause. 


going are specifically prohibited to members. Inasmuch as we 
prohibit these iniquities, we could hardly be expected to admit 
to membership those who are responsible for their promotion.” ~ 


But the rey Equity Association refused to be squelched 
by this stern reply, and more recently sent a letter to the Board of 
Bishops, then meeting in Brooklyn, asking that steps be taken 
to lift the ban. As we cull it from The tees a New York 
theatrical publication, the letter runs: 


“The actors of the country are deeply interested in your forth- 
coming meeting and are anxious to learn 
whether in your wisdom you will not 
remove or recommend the removal of 
the present slur which attaches to their 
profession through the inclusion in your 
ehurch’s Book of Discipline of a tenet 
forbidding attendance at theaters under 
penalty of expulsion. : 

“Permit us to point out that this law 
is more honored in the breach than the 
observance, since thousands of good, 
honest Methodists visit the motion- 
picture theaters, as well as those where 
spoken drama is presented. 

“Tn our correspondence on this subject 
with Bishop Berry in 1920, during the 
Atlantic City Conference, he stated 
that an actor could not belong to the 
Methodist Church. Technically this 
may beso, and yet many of the members 
of the Actors’ Equity Association hold 
the Methodist Church in great rever- 
ence and make it their sole place of 
worship. 

“We venture to suggest that your 
honorable body would receive general 
endorsement if the law under discussion 
were repealed.” 


If the amusement ban is Christianity, 
says J. Henry Smythe, a New York 
publisher, ‘‘no wonder many people say 
‘no thank you.’ They don’t want any 
of it.’ Mr. Smythe, son of a Phila- 
delphia Methodist minister who was 
well and widely known during his life, 
has devoted himself to the cause against 
the offending paragraphs, believing, he 
says, that the question is bigger than 
the Methodist Church, because it con- 
cerns all Frotestantism. As he is 
quoted by Margery Rex in the New York Journal, he 
remarks; 

‘‘T am convinced that this rule keeps many persons out of the 
Methodist Church. If people merely stayed out of our church, 
and went to some other. it wouldn’t be so bad. But they leave 


us and just don’t go anywhere. 
‘““The Methodist Church converts more and lets out more than 


any other Protestant denomination. 
““What right has the church to criticize indecent shows when 
the ministers may not praise fine shows that really do good?” 


Mr. Smythe is also of the opinion, we are told in The Billboard, 
that ‘‘reunion with the Methodist.Church, South, is also threat- 
ened, because Southern Methodists will never accept any 
amusement ban any more than the Northern branch would now 
dare add attendance at motion-pictures to the prohibited list.” 


The ‘‘antagonism” toward amusements shown by country 
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churches, especially the Methodist and Baptist ‘churches, he 
cites as ‘‘an influential factor in driving young folks from the 
farms to the cities.” An instance of the effect of the amusement 
ban is given in the case of Miss Nell Carey (Billy) Tichenor, an 
exhibition dancer who was born: and raised in the Methodist 
Church, South. Going to New York, she inquired by letter of 
the Methodist Bishops whether she would have to resign from 
the church if the Northern and Southern branches reunited, and 
asked them to use their influence in 
having the ban lifted. “In reply Bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes said that the Bishops 
were Without authority in the matter, 
but in a recent article in Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist), he writes: 


‘The people of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are willing to have a 
straightforward discussion of the amuse- 
ment clause—a discussion based on 
spiritual arguments; but they are not 
willing to heed the demands of associa- 
tions of actors and dancers for a change 
in our laws. Every such resolution and 
every representative of such organiza- 
tions that may come to our General 
Conference will make it less likely that 
the true Wesleyan position will be re- 
sumed by our chureh. Opponents of 
any change in our legislation would 
not, of course, resort to such unworthy 
tactics; but they could make votes 
against the removal or modification of 
Paragraph °80 by securing the presence 
at Springfield of these professional repre- 
sentatives of the theater and the dance- 
hall. Truly we ought not to be thus 
influenced in our voting. But, after all, 
our approach to the question must be 
distinctly and wholly religious. It is to 
be prayerfully hoped that the considera- 
tion of the matter at the General Con- 
ference may be kept on that lofty plane, 
and that all of the speaking and voting 
may abideby Mr. Wesley’s rule and so be 
given ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus.’”’ 


“Y” FRIENDSHIP TOURS —To pro- 
mote world friendship through world 
tours for older schoolboys is the 
ambitious plan of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. The 
initial ‘‘fellowship” trip is to start 
on June 21, under the supervision of 
J. A. van Dis, of New York, originator of 
the plan. Mr. van Dis is convinced, we 
are told in The Christian Science Moni- 
tor (Boston), 
opportunity ‘‘to lay the foundation for 
training the coming world leaders to 
survey 


” 


Miss 
exhibition dancer, 
New York 
asking the 


that these tours present an But 


the world as a whole, and to 
realize that mutual good-will can come 
only when we see ourselves as others 

see us and, by actual contact, come to know our neighbors as 
ourselves.”” An ample itinerary is provided, and the group will 
be present at the International Boy Scout Jamboree in Copen- 


hagen August 15-20. We read further that 


‘‘A unique feature is the plan for a special twenty-day cruise 
through the Norwegian fjords in company with a leading boy 
from each of twenty-one Huropean countries. It is this portion of 
the trip which is expected to make the greatest contribution to 
the development of a world outlook and a sense of world brother- 
hood among the boys of the nations of the world. The selection 
of the European boys to make this cruise is in the hands of the 
national Y. M. C. A. secretaries of the countries represented.” 
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PLAY BILLS FOR CRIME BILLS ~ 


‘CWE WE’D HAD MORE OF THIS when ae were kids, 
: I bet a lot of us wouldn’t be here now.” _ There was an 
ache in the prisoner’s voice as he spoke’ to the county | 
recreation director, who had been initiating him and his fellows” 
into active team games. There had been no playgrounds: when 
the prisoner was a boy, and if he gratified his natural and per- 
sistent instinct by sneaking onto city 
greens to play ball, or into some 
“posted” preserve to find a swimming- 
hole, he ‘‘bucked”’ the law and th: | -aWw., 
“broke” him. ‘To-day we are arranging 


a chance. 
prisoner’s theory and finding it to be 
true. They are discovering, as has 
been noted in these pages before, that 
play centers and play leadership are 
not only builders of health and c¢itizen- 
ship, but preventives of-crime as well. 
In fact, playground bills to-day promise 
to eut erime bills to-morrow. The 
subject is of perennial interest, not 
merely a topic to be discust an hour 
and forgotten, and we take up again 
the thread of what is being done to 
efface reformatories and replace the 
child in his kingdom. 

Statistics from a number of cities, 
writes M. Travis Wood, of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, in The National Municipal 
Review (New York), show that it is not 
necessary to wait until the present play- 
ground children grow up to feel the 
effects upon erime of expenditures for 
municipal, play. The effects upon 
juvenile delinquency, a great breeder 
of adult crime and in itself no small 
drag upon the taxpayer, are often 
evident within a few months. They 
are felt in a falling off of cases coming 
before juvenile courts and a general 
lessening of children’s destructive mis- 
chief. According to a statement recently 
made by a boys’ work director in Blue- 
field, West Virginia, we are told, the 
city three years ago was sending about 
fifty boys a year to the State reforma- 
tory. In the last two years, only two 
“The difference 
is eredited' to boys’ club work, estab- 
lished three years ago, and to a year=- 
round system of playgrounds and recrea- 
tion, established one year later.’ The 
average Gost of maintaining a juvenile 
delinquent forone year in a reformatory, says the writer, is more 
than $400. ‘‘Using fifty cents per capita per year as a fair 
expenditure for the maintenance of playgrounds and recreation 
centers under leadership, the saving involved in keeping a single 
child out of the reformatory can provide directed play for more 
than 800 children.” Using some statistics we quoted in our 
previous article to show the percentage reductions of delin- 
quency brought about by directed play, Mr. Wood adds: 


(Billy) Tichenor, an 


boys have been sent. 
Henry Smythe, Jr., 


both, are 


“A map study of the effects of playgrounds on delinquency 
has been made by Mr. T. P. Eslick, Chief Juvenile Officer of 
the District Court of Towa, at Des Moines. The location of all 


things differently and giving the children — 
Cities are testing the 
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playgrounds in the city were charted, and:a dot was placed at the 
residence location of each child who had been brought before the 

~ecourt. The results were striking. A practically spotless area 
surrounded each playground, shading off into greater and greater 
density in proportion to the distance from a playground. A 
similar study made by the Playground and Community Service 
Commission in New Orleans showed similar results. 

““*Tho I had always felt the influence of these playgrounds 
upon delinquency,’ Mr. Eslick wrote last February, ‘yet I had 
had no positive proof of it before. These maps fully convinced 
me. My ten years’ experience in juvenile courts in Denver and 
Des Moines have made me a firm believer in the proposition that 
playgrounds pay large dividends to the taxpayer in that they 
prevent much delinquency which would be a very expensive 
proposition from the standpoint of both dollars and citizenship.” 


A common form of juvenile delinquency is property destruc- 
tion, generally caused, we are 
told, by lack of play facilities. 
The chief sport of a gang of 
boys in a Chicago neighbor- 
hood, which can probably be 
duplicated in every city, was 
throwing stones or snowballs, 
according to season, at passing 
automobiles and trains, and- 
sliding down the fenders of 
parked ears. Since a recreation 
center has been opened for the 
boys, motorists have enjoyed 
perfect peace, and breakage of 
street lamps and train windows 
has greatly decreased. Again, 


‘‘Boys who have no outlet 
for their spirit of play and 
adventure sometimes start fires 
merely for the thrill of seeing 
the apparatus rush down the 
street. Such a fire ‘recently 
caused a loss of $300,000 and 
resulted in the sentencing of 
two thirteen-year-old boys to 
a reform. school, 

‘“The depredations on prop- 
erty of MHallowe’en revelers 
have been checked in a number 
of cities through municipal 
celebrations arranged by de- 
partments of recreation and 


WHO’S FIRST AT BAT? 


Showing how to use the willow as a soul-saver. 
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BETTER FOR THE CHILD AND CHEAPER FOR THE COUNTRY 


affording the young people more Hallowe’en fun than they ever had 
before. The manager of the Edison Light Company in Duluth re- 
ported a drop of 37 per cent. in breakage of street lights Hallowe’en, 
1922, when the city arranged a celebration, as compared with 
Hallowe’en, 1921, when it did not. In Centralia, Ilinois, the 
damage done on Hallowe’en in 1922 amounted to $500, and by 
nine o’clock the police had answered about fifty calls to stop 
vandalism. In 1923 a municipal celebration was staged and 
not a single case of damage or vandalism was reported. Judge 
C. W. Palmer of Defiance, Ohio, reported after the city’s 1923 
Hallowe’en celebration that no offenders were brought into the 
juvenile court the day after Hallowe’en, whereas in previous 
years the whole day had been taken up with hearing complaints 
against young marauders. 

“There is no stancher advocate of supervised playgrounds and 
recreation centers:than the policeman, who observes at first 
hand their benefits upon the rising generation. Chief of Police 
Daniel J. O’Brien, of San Fran- 
cisco, appealed to the Commu- 
nity Service Recreation League 
of that city to extend its work 
of organizing neighborhood 
recreation centers into sections 
it had not yet touched. He 
had observed the quick effects 
of the centers in turning 
dangerous gangs into upstand- 
ing young citizens with a keen 
sense of sportsmanship. 

“The Chiefs of Police Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania in conven- 
tion at Wilkes-Barre, October, 
1922, adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing ‘the movement of muni- 
cipal governments and of local 
organizations working with 
Community Service and the 
Playground and Recreation 
Association of America in estab- 
lishing playgroundsin sufficient 
number in all cities of Pennsyl- 
vania to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and street accidents and 
to provide healthful exercise 
through efficient supervision.’ 

‘Playgrounds and recreation 
centers under leadership, work- 
ing side by side with the home, 
the schools, the ehurch and other 
official and private agencies, ac- 
complish their work of crime- 
prevention not alone through 
keeping children away from the 
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to the greatest number.” 


A MODERNIST EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


ISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY GOES. BACK TO 
H PAUL as its founder, it seems, and not to Jesus, who 
lived and died a loyal Jew. He was not a Christian, we 
are now told. With this idea as his text, Dr. Charles P. Fagnani 
places the paternity of Fundamentalism on Paul, who burdened 
the teachings of Christ with a system of theology, and assigns to 
Modernism the task of returning to the simple teachings of the 
Galilean, who taught the love of God and the fellowship of man. 
In carrying out his thesis, Dr. Fagnani, who is a member of the 
faculty of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, classifies 
the religions of the world, with a single exception, into one cate- 
gory, the Religions of Worship, by which is meant the various 
rites, ceremonies, and observances which have the Divinity for 
their object. All these religions, he writes in The American 
Hebrew (New York), stress worship and the manner of worship as 
being of supreme concern to their God or Gods, so much so that 
fellowship is refused to those who will not conform. ‘The wor- 
ship, in fact, constitutes the religion—and religiousness is tested 
by correctness in, and zeal for, worship.”’ Different is the re- 
ligion found in the teaching of the great prophets of Israel, whose 
line, says Dr. Fagnani, ‘‘culminated in the last and greatest of 
them, Joshua-ben-Joseph of Nazareth, better known under the 
Greek form of his name Jesus.’”’ This religion is described as the 
“prophetic” religion, having ‘‘the unique characteristic that it 
presents God as not being concerned or interested in worship 
offered to himself—in rites and ceremonies, the distinctively 
‘religious’ activities, as usually understood; but as putting su- 
preme insistence on the practise of justice, righteousness and 
friendliness among men.’”’ The essential preaching. of ‘‘pro- 
phetie”’ religion may be summed up, we are told, as stressing the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of Man and the establish- 
ment on earth of the Kingdom of God, or the organization of a 
democracy which involves world-wide cooperation for the 
common good. 

In considering whether Judaism or Christianity comes nearer 
to presenting this “prophetic” religion, Dr. Fagnani describes 
Judaism as being ‘‘born of the coming together of Canaanism 
and Prophetism,” and Christianity as being ‘‘the merger of 
Prophetism with Hellenism.” 
witness a movement for the purification of Judaism of its ad- 


In Reform Judaism, he says, we 


Y 


mixture of Canaanism. ‘‘In the nascent movement in the Prot- 


estant churches called Modernism, we have perhaps a similar- 


instinctive attempt to separate the Prophetism of Jesus from the 
Hellenism of Paul.”’ Jesus, we are told, was a Jew, not a Chris- 
tian. “Jesus was not a Trinitarian, Jesus did not proclaim 
himself God, he did not claim worship, he had no idea of found- 
ing a new religion which should displace the religion of the 
prophets.” And for 2,000 years the Jews have been martyred 
plas: 


spite of unspeakable suffering they have stedfastly refused to 


because of their rejection not of Jesus, but of ‘ Christ.” 


believe that the prophet of Nazareth was the Savior-God of 


Paul, of Hellenism, and of historic Christianity.” Protestant- 


“fatal blunder when, after throwing off 
the yoke of the Papacy, it substituted for it the more. disas- 
trous tyranny of an ‘inspired’ Book.’ Confusion could have 
been avoided, we are told, had the division between the Old 
and New Testaments in the Bible been between Luke and 


John, instead of between Malachi and Matthew, for the first 


ism, too, committed a 
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find ourselves unmistakably in the atmosphere of Paulinism ; 
Hellenic Christianity.” So, continues the writer, : 


“Ts it not an infinite pity that the synagog, in giving up and 


disowning the sublime prophet that belonged to her, should — 


thereby have ignorantly connived at the appropriation and 
monopolization of him which was made by the Christian Church?, 

‘But the synagog knew not what she was doing, and may not 
the time come when she will assert her indisputable claim to the 


Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels, leaving to the Church the Christ 


of Paul and of John? : ee ae 

“Nay the time seems already to have come, for do we not 
read in the words of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, ‘Jesus was not a 
being come down from heaven, but one who attained to heavenly 
heights. He was not a God who walked on earth like’ man but a. 
human who walked with God on earth. He was not a God who 
lived humanly but a man who lived divinely. He was not a 
being who died that others might live but a man who so lived 
that men need not perish. Let it never be forgotten that he was 
ours and we might have been his, as in truth and spirit we are his. 
To us he belongs—not his Church, but he—the man, the Jew, 
the prophet.’ 

‘‘So it is that when the Ghetto Jew execrates the name of Jesus, 
it is not Jesus that he thus ignorantly condemns but the Pauline 
Christ on whose account he has borne the badge of shame and 
contempt all down the ages. : 

‘‘When the Reform Jew honors Jesus in the company of Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, as the supreme exponent of 
Israel’s Prophetism, it is not because he has leanings toward 
Trinitarianism nor is it with a view to becoming a candidate for 
baptism. The Jew believes in the religion of Jesus, he can not 
bring himself to accept the religion about Jesus. 

‘‘The religion about Jesus.is historic Christianity. ‘Through 
the beliefs associated with the incarnation, crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Christ,’ as one has said, ‘the world became divided into 
a congregation of the saved and a congregation of the damned: 

““*The Old Covenant was superseded by the New; 

““*The Chosen People became the Rejected People; 


‘“**Outlaws and outcasts with the brand of Cain, the villains of 


the drama of Salvation; 
“**Hinemies of God and of mankind.’” 


Thus, we are told, the Jews began the weary pilgrimage in 
their Via Dolorosa which continues to this day, and this, not- 
withstanding that ‘‘the religion of Jesus is the religion of the 
Prophets that stresses the Oneness and Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man.”’ But is the religion of Jesus enough? 


“Judaism says, Yes. Christianity says, No. 

“What would Jesus himself say? 

“Christianity centers on the doctrine of salvation from hell 
through the substitutionary sacrifice of Christ, who died to satisfy 
the Justice of God, thus enabling him to pardon men for the sin 
inherited from Adam. 

“This, in substance, is the scheme worked out by Paul starting 
with the belief common to his time, that the second and third 
Chapters of Genesis give us actual history. 

‘In the religion of Jesus, God is a just and tender Father, who 
forgives a prodigal son when he comes back, simply because he 
loves him and not because an innocent victim has suffered in his 
stead. 

“Tt is the Pauline belief in a Fall in Adam that makes necessary 
an atonement through Christ. But if Adam is not historical and 
the Fall is not historical, then the Atonement is not necessary and 
the religion of Jesus stands forth freed from all the additions 
and complications that the theological speculations of the early 
Church have added to it. 5 

“Paul's elaborate system of theology is not found in the first 
three gospels. 

‘Is it possible that the movement called Modernism may turn 
out to be a new and greater Reformation in which there will be a 
development away from the philosophical elaborations of the 
Pauline theology, back to the simple religion of Jesus with its 
two sublime assumptions, the Love of God and the Worth of 
Man? 

““Who knows? : 

“Ts it possible that Judaism will tend more and more to mini- 
mize its belief in the divine obligation of its ritual and its age- 
long practises, and will put its main emphasis on the pure religion 
of the greatest of the prophets—the Jewish Jesusof the Synoptists?”’ 
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Who puts 32 differen 

ingredients in 

Vegetable — 
Soup ? 


< 


This secret I’m happy to know; 


*s! _My man likes good eating, and so 
Campbell Mee | On Campbell's Til feed him 
And who insists that every single one of these And then I can lead him 
Wherever I want him to go! 


ingredients shall be the very best that can be 
obtained anywhere in the world? 

Campbell's! 

The vegetable soup which is hearty and 
nourishing. People are constantly making a 
meal of it! 5 

The soup which contains better vegetables 
than any housewife could obtain for her regular 
use! 

Besides its fifteen choice vegetables, this 
Campbell’s blend has the invigoration of rich 
beef broth, the nutriment of cereals, the delicious 
flavor which fresh herbs and skilled seasoning 
help so much to give. 

Serye it today as lunch or supper, or with your 
dinner! It will be one of your favorites! 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
V4 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 


to CAMPBELL Soup GOMPANY 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S-A- - 
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Tugoterss contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


a character-study is the poem we select 
from The Lyric West: 


Nena a story, and at the same tons 


CHOICE 


» By EuizaBetH CoLTeR 


Last week I talked to a sailor, 

Who was young and wild and strong; 
(Or, rather, he talked and I listened, ) 
For an hour, perhaps—not long. 

And Jens, whom I’d promised to marry 
But an hour or two before— 

Jens, who has lived all his stunted life 
On a leaf-enshrouded shore, 

Jens passed at a little distance, 

And I knew that he frowned at me; 
But I sat very still, and I listened, 
While the sailor talked of the sea. 


He used strange words that I do not know— 
But I saw brown feet on alien sand: 

His eyes were hot with the lure of quest— 
And he said I could not understand— 
But I saw wide spaces and flying spume, 
And ships in the lone black nights; 

I saw with a poignance almost pain 

The passing of dim green lights: 

I heard the wail of following gulls, 

I felt the whip of the cold white fog, 

And I saw a man in a dripping slicker 
Bending over a log— 


But I shall marry Jens, you know, 

And live in a prairie town, 

Where never a fog-horn blares in the morning, 
And never a ship goes down— 

Goes down to the sea with her singing crew, 
With her anchors up, with her sails unfurled, 
Where never a woman waits like stone 

For a man on the rim of the world. 

And he asked me—Jens, I mean, of course— 
What the sailor said to me, 

And what was the thing he talked about, 
And I answered—“ Poetry.”’ 


‘““CHERRY STONES” is’ the title whieh 
Eden Phillpotts has chosen for his new 
volume of poems. They are written in 
various moods, some grave, some light. 
Altogether light was the mood that 
prompted the lines here reprinted: 


ELPENICE 


By Epren PHILLPOTTS 


Elpenice was her name— 

Swarthy maid in crocus gown. 

Half a girl and half a flame, 

Flickering, trembling up and down, 
Elpenice, Elpenice 

Danced her way through Cyrus Town. 


Coming then before the King 

He gave up his heart to her; 

Told the myrmidons to bring 
Gold and frankincense and myrrh, 
Elpenice, Elpenice 

Presently began to purr. 


When the monarch willed to give 
Pleasure house of ivory, 

Where her ladyship should live 
Dancing only for his eye. 
Elpenice, Elpenice 

Much admired his majesty. 


But when to her twinkling feet 
The infatuate King bent down, 
And with passion indiscreet 
Kissed each little toe so brown, 
Elpenice, Elpenice 

Danced away from Cyrus Town. 


ae Scribner’s we select: 


- SILVER POPLARS 


By Grace Nott CrowEtu 


God wrote His loveliest poem on the day 
- He made the first tall silver poplar tree, 

And set it high upon a pale-gold hill, 

For all the new enchanted earth to see. 


I think its beauty must have made Him glad, 
And that He smiled at it—and loved it so— 
Then turned in sudden sheer delight, and made 
A dozen silver poplars in a row. 


Mist green and white against a turquoise sky, 
A-shimmer and a-shine it stood at noon; 

A misty silver loveliness at night, 

Breathless beneath the first small wistful moon, 


And then God took the music of the winds, 
And set each leaf a-flutter and a-thrill— 
To-day I read His poem word by word 
Among the silver poplars on the hill. 


Few poets understand the poetic im- 
pulse more fully or can interpret it more 
admirably than does the writer of the fol- 
lowing from The Bookman: 


EPITAPH FOR A POET 


By DuBosrt Heywarp 


Here lies a spendthrift who believed 
That only those who spend may keep; 
Who scattered seeds, yet never grieved 
Because a stranger came to reap: 


A failure who might well have risen, 
Yet, ragged, sang exultantly 

That all success is but a prison, 
And only those who fail are free: 


Who took what little life had given, 

And watched it blaze, and watched it die; 
Who could not see a distant heaven 
Because of dazzling nearer sky: 


Who never flinched till earth had taken 
The most of him back home again, 
And the last silences were shaken 

By songs too lovely for his pen, 


In the London magazine, Life and Letters, 
we come upon these charming verses: 


THE FORTUNATE HILL 


By Dororuy Una Rarcuirre 


Ud take you to a hill I ken 

(Not known to many down-dale men), 
Whose slopes are bright green after hay 
Is gathered and been led away; 

Its rounded top is heather-clad, 

And all the air is clean and glad 

With laverock lilts and stonechat cries 
And lapwing’s careful lullabies. 


On this hill three becks are born, 

Through the ribbed limestone they have worn 
Three channels, How their waters purl, 
Eddy and ripple, tumble and swirl! 

Always on this hill you'll hear 

Music falling somewhere near, 

For if you walk away from One 

Already Two its song’s begun, 

And ere Two's left, you will hear Three 
Gurgling with jollity, 


Many a hill has one bright beck 
Clasping its craggy brackened neck, 
But very fortunate and blest, 

And very far above the rest 

Of hills, is one that’s known the mirth 
Of giving three sweet rivers birth, 


Tun Byren ‘centenary has occasioned a 
lavish outpouring of essays—the press 
overflows with them—and now and then 
we find a tribute in verse. For example, 
this interesting sonnet from the Dallas 
Morning News: 


* 


BYRON 
(On the One Hundredth AEE 
of His Death) 


By Crype Warton Hinu 


Byron, the beautiful, the much maligned, Ss 
Iil-starred in ancestry, birth and upbringing, 
In youthful love, in pcesy’s earliest winging, 

Crippled, misunderstood, what could men find 

In the pale brow, a citadel of mind, 

To waken dark mistrust or slander stinging? 
Dreamer of dreams, in tears you learned your 
singing, F-. 
In grief you live, in war your days declined. 
Dead, though in youth! A heart that loved so 
keenly 4 
And yet so widely met Hate’s cruel frown! 

Less gallant souls would have surrendered meanly, 
Stifled their cries, and fawned upon the Town. 

But your proud spirit rose from strife serenely 
And passed, through storied Greece, to calm 

Renown. 


A witp Western Greek—wild Western, 
at all events—is a humorist who sends his 
verses to The American Poetry Magazine, 
from which we reproduce: 


THE STAR ROPER 


By RusseLtt MeERIwEeTHER HvuGHES 


I'll throw my rope on a mustang star, 
And, if my loop falls true, 

I'l) strap a surcingle over ‘his back 
And we'll buck down the moonlit blue. 


If I can break him to ride him right 
So he knows my hand on the rein, 

And will answer my whistle and heed my voice 
With a toss of his star-dust mane, 


Then the Pegasus horse with his silver wings, 
Can travel, for all I care, 

On the white north wind to Parnassus top 
And trumpet the high, thin air. 


For I'll ride my star to eternity’s end, 
And the music of the spheres 

Shall echo the tune of his silver hoofs 
For the staves of a thousand years. 


The Midland, devoting nearly an entire 
number to poems by the late Leyland 
Huckfield, brings also a poem addrest to 
him: 


VOYAGE 
(For Leyland Huck/field) 
By VINCENT STARRETT 


I do not know what death may bring 
To compensate or woo me; 
What melodies the winds will sing 
That blow their cleanness through me; 
What unimagined shores may rise 
Beyond the gusty deep, 
When I shall sail with eager eyes 
Across the tides of sleep. 


But whether there shall gleam a light 
Across the waters stormy, 
Somewhere beyond the crouching night 
You wait, who went before me; 
And I shall speed with bellied sail 
By winds of blackness blown, 
Alert to catch your eager hail, 
Who found the way alone. 
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Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Touring 


OW often you hear: “It’s almost as good 


I bought one of your 1924 sixes and as a Buick,” or “It’s not in Buick’s class.”’ 
I have been very gratified and pleased - : 
with its performance. The four-wheel Such remarks reveal how universally Buick 
brake is, in my judgment, one of the ; . 

greatest improvements that has ever is used to measure all automobile values. 


been made upon an automobile. 


And what is particularly significant— people 
This makes the fourth Buick which I P y S18 Dear 


have owned, and I think that this make these comparisons both consciously 
year’s model is unquestionably the best 4 ; 
of the four. The engine is quiet and and unconsciously. Consciously, because they 
powerful. The many little conveniences 5 : i 

: that have been placed on this year’s actually know Buick value either from their 


model make it a very luxurious car. : : , 
own experience or that of their friends. Un- 


Yours very truly, 


R. J. McMillan consciously, because for twenty years Buick has 
at hy ly a been the accepted standard of the industry. 


San Antonio, Texas 


ee a aa 
WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Furnt, Micu. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


“My foot in the stirrup, and my hand on the horn, 
Best damn cow-puncher ever was born. 


When I lit in the ‘saddle, T let out a yell, 
And the tail cattle broke, and the leaders went to Hell. 
Coma ti youpee youpee, youpee youpee youpee yay, 


Coma ti youpee youpee youpee yay.” _ 
(Old cowboy song—The Chisholm Trail.) 


HE RANGY TEXAS LONGHORN that could run 

like a deer, charge through obstructions like a buffalo, 

and fight like a demon when cornered, comes in for 

justice at last. It seems we owe to this unlovely brute, with his 
simitar-like horns a great deal of the development of the West. 
How the Texas longhorn came into existence, and how cow- 
punching became an art, is 
told by one of the first of the 
real cow-punchers or ‘‘cow- 
waddies,”” James H. Cook, in 
a vivid series of tales entitled 
“Wifty Years on the Old 
Frontier,” recently published 
by the Yale University Press. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
wild Spanish cattle were roam- 
ing the great jungle country 
of southwestern Texas when 
Texas had become a part of 
the United States and the 
Civil War was ended. Up to 
this time the only handling 
of range cattle was done by 
the Mexican vaquero. Cortez 
himself brought the earliest 
branding-irons to the New 
World. The Americans who 
first undertook to handle cattle 
for profit had to secure a 
market, and find Americans who were willing to take the chances 
of a Mexican vaquero, and endure the hardships of long eattle 
drives. This was the time, explains Mr. Cook, when the real 
American cowboy, of whom so much has been said and written, 


Keystone View photograph 


HIS ANCESTORS HELPED CIVILIZE THE WEST 


was created. His instructors in the art of cowboy work were 
Mexicans, and it was from them he borrowed the rawhide 
chaparajos or ‘‘chaps”’ as a protection against brush and thorns, 
the long-necked jingling spurs, and wide-brimmed hat. It was 
James Cook’s luck to have been numbered among the first of 
these American boys who worked with wild cattle in the mesquite 
and chaparral thickets of Texas, and on the old trails leading 
north. Later he became a big-game hunter and a frontier 
scout in the Sioux and Apache campaigns, and is now a rancher 
in Agate Springs, Nebraska, near the Wyoming: border. 

Gen. Charles King, the writer, calls him the very best of a 
type of pioneers now almost extinct. He goes on to speak of 
these ‘“‘keen-eyed, cool-headed, fearless men who, for half a 
century and more, were the guides and comrades of the United 
States cavalry in its task of guarding the thousands of explorers 
and emigrants who, little by little, peopled almost every culti- 
vable valley from the Missouri to the mountains and from the 
staked plains of Texas to the British line.’’ Such were the 
scouts of the Plains, men famous in song and story, of whom 
Kit Carson and Jim Bridger in the early days and ‘‘ Buffalo Bill”’ 
Cody and ‘‘Captain Jim’’ Cook, were the shining lights. 

Captain Jim’s series of vivid narratives begins in the early 
seventies with his arrival in San Antonio, then almost a Spanish 


AN OLD-TIME COW-WADDIE OF THE TEXAS BRUSH 


This Texas longhorn, with proud Spanish forebears, belongs to the 
breed that once furnished excitement and wealth in the cow country. 
His horns measure 6 feet 4 inches from tip to tip. 
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town—the ‘‘San Antonio Querida” of the vaquero’s song. Then 
a country boy of sixteen or seventeen, he had already had some 
experience with cattle-herding in Kansas, and had learned to 
sleep in'a ‘Tucson bed.” This, he explains, is made by ‘‘lying 
on your stomach and covering that with your back. It is 
allowable to put your saddle over your head when any hailstones 
larger than hen’s eggs come along.” Equipped with a Spencer 
carbine, and a bowie knife engraved: ‘‘ Never draw me without 
cause, nor sheathe me without honor,” he was quite ready to 
start work for the famous old Slaughter ranch at $10 a month. 
The first horse he saddled tried to ‘‘turn cartwheels,” but he 
managed to stay in the saddle without ‘sunning his moccasins,” 
and they started for the corral with fifty head of Spanish longhorn 
cattle. These cattle, he ex- 
plains, were “‘gentle” to just 
the extent of having seen a 
man on horseback often enough 
so they would not stampede 
on sight. But it required 
little to frighten them into a 
rage that knew no _ bounds 
when they were brought to 
bay. The hard-boiled foreman 
told him they were to be the 
“decoy herd.” What this 
meant he was to find out very 
quickly, as he explains: 


The following morning about 
sunrise we left the corral, tak- 
ing with us the decoy herd, 
Longworth leading the way 
through the thick growth of 
chaparral and mesquite. After 
traveling a mile or more he 
led the herd into a dense clump 
of brush and motioned us to 
stop driving it. Then, telling 
two men to stay with the cattle, he rode off, signaling the other 
men and myself to follow him. Ifell into line behind all the 
other riders, thinking that the best place to watch the perform- 
ance. We rode in single file for probably a couple of miles. 

Suddenly I heard a erash ahead, and in less than two seconds 
every rider in advance of me was riding as if the devil were 
after him. My horse knew the work, and plunged after the 
riders ahead. I held up for a moment; then the thought struck 
me that, if I did not keep those ahead of me in sight, I might 
never get back to eamp. I did not know in which direction we 
had been riding, and one acre of ground looked just like all the 
rest—everywhere brush, timber, cactus. I gave my horse the 
reins, trailing the ones ahead by the erashing of limbs and dead 
brush. I was kept pretty busy dodging the limbs which were 
large enough to knock me from the saddle and warding the 
smaller limbs and brush from my face with my arm. 

I think T rode all over that pony—first on one side, then on 
the other; then, as he dived under some big live-oak limb, 
almost under his neck. We crossed several prickly-pear patches 
where the clumps grew from two to ten feet high and about as 
close together as they could stand. My pony would jump over, 
knock down, or run through any of them. He was a cow- 
catcher by trade. He certainly made me ‘‘pull leather,’ and I 
clung to his mane as well in order to keep in close touch with 
him. 

I had a very strong desire for this chase to end. 
I was in at the finish. All at once I came in sight of one of my 
Mexican co-laborers. His horse was standing still. The man 
put up his hand for me to stop, and I did so willingly. He 
pointed into the brush ahead, and I caught a glimpse of some 
cattle. A few minutes later I heard voices singing a peculiar 
melody without words. The sounds of these voices indicated 
that the singers were scattered in the form of a circle about the 


At last it did. 
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Utility Express Truck 
Chassis Only 5 5 () —f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Merchants need power, and economy in 
a truck. They get both in the Chevrolet 
Utility Express Truck. In addition, this 
truck is speedy under load, saves much 
time and converts a long horse. haul into 
a quick and easy job. 


The chassis is built for hard work, fits 
any standard ton-truck body and is very 
economical in gasoline and oil consump- 
tion. Has modern equipment, including 
electric lights and starter, pump circulat- 
ing cooling system, standard transmission 


—three speeds and reverse—demount- 
able rims, and more strength and power 


than is required for its one-ton rating. 
All standard types of ton-truck bodies 


are made by leading body manufacturers 
to fit this chassis—including open express, 
6-post wire side, steel panel, bus and 
dumping bodies. 


Any Chevrolet dealer can supply this 
truck fitted with the body that best 


meets your needs. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Five United States 
manufacturing plants, 
seven assembly plants 
and two Canadian 
plants give us the larg- 
est production capac- 
ity in the world for 
high-grade cars and 
make possible our low 
prices. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - = + $490 SuperiorSedan = = = $795 
Superior Touring - - 2495 Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


Chevrolet Dealers and 
Service Stations every- 
where. Applications 
will be considered from 
high-grade men only, 
for territory not ad- 
equately covered. 
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cattle. “Ina few moments some of the cattle came toward me, 
and I recognized a few of them as belonging to the herd which 
we had brought from our camp. In a few seconds more I°saw 
that we had some wild ones, too. They whirled back when 
they saw me, only to find’ a rider wherever they might turn. 
The decoy cattle were fairly quiet, simply milling around through 
the thicket, and the wild ones were soon thoroughly mingled 
with them. 

Every man now began to ride very carefully and slowly, 
riding in circles around and around them, all except myself, 
singing the melody known as the ‘“‘Texas Lullaby.” For all 
I know, I may have tackled that singing trick with wild cattle 
for the first time right there, for I was about as excited as the 
wild cattle were. ; 

After we had ridden around the cattle for an hour or more, 
I saw Longworth ride out of sight of the herd, dismount and 
tighten the cinch on his saddle. He then returned to the herd, 
and one by one the other riders followed his example. Our 
horses, having had a badly needed breathing spell, were now in 
shape for another run. After a few moments Longworth rode 
away into the chaparral, singing as he went. The Mexicans 
closed in on the cattle, starting to drive them after him, pointing 
the herd in the direction of his voice when the brush was too 
thick for him to be seen. I brought up the rear of the herd. 
We all kept quite a little distance from the cattle, and each man 
tried to make no sudden moves or any sounds that would start a 
stampede. At last Longworth led the herd into the wings of 
the corral, and_the wild ones followed the decoys in. The heavy 
bar poles were soon lasht. 

We had caught some wild cattle, and I had enjoyed a most 
thrilling experience. My clothing was pretty well torn off; also 
a goodly portion of my skin. About nine kinds of thorns were 
imbedded in my anatomy. I was ready for camp. So were all 
hands, as well as our horses. Such work was a bit hard on both 
, horses and mén, but horseflesh was cheap, and men could be 

hired who enjoyed the work. 

The caporal, in leading a string of riders out to circle into the 
decoy herd any wild cattle he could find, would not only keep a 
sharp lookout for a glimpse of cattle, but he must also be listening 
for the breaking of brush or the sound of running hoofs. He 
would keep an eye on the ground for fresh tracks of any large 
bunch of cattle which he thought he could follow up, until the 
cattle themselves could be seen or heard. To go ‘‘away around” 

one of these bunches of cattle after locating them, and then to 
circle them into the thicket containing our decoy herd, meant 
that the rider must not consider his future prospects as very 
bright. It was a case of trusting in Providence and riding as 
fast as horseflesh could carry one, regardless of all obstacles. 
It was a clear case of “go” from the second the cattle saw, heard, 
or smelled a human being. 

Not all cow hunts terminated in the manner of my first one. 
Many times during my experience hunting cattle by the decoy 
method, we not only failed to make a catch, but also lost the 
decoys Some rider, not being able to tell the exact spot. where 
the decoy herd was located, and becoming confused by the 
many turns the wild cattle had made him take, would dash 
suddenly right into the decoys at the heels of a bunch of fleeing 
wild cattle. Then, in less than two seconds there would be a 

stampede—which simply meant, ‘‘The devil take the hindmost.”’ 

The only thing that a rider could do in such conditions was 
to single out an animal and, if possible, catch it with his rope. 
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‘In, the old days these riders were monarchs of ail they surveyed, with huge wild herds under their control, but civilization and tl ma 
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Failing because of thick timber or bothersome brush to get his 


rope on an animal, he had just one chance left; to spur his horse 


alongside the fleeing beast, catch it by the tail with his hand, 
_and, taking a turn around the saddle-horn, dash suddenly ahead, 


causing the steer to turn a somersault. The horse then came to 
a sudden stop, and the rider jumped off and, with one of the 
short ‘‘tie-ropes’’ which he always carried tucked under his belt, 
“hog-tied” the bull, cow, or whatever age or sex of cow brute 
he had thrown. This had to be done quickly, before the animal 
could recover from the shock or the fall, or trouble would come 
to the ‘“‘cow-waddie” who had caused it. Flight would not be 
uppermost in the animal’s mind at such a time. The animals 
did not mind running from a man ten or twenty miles, but 
when brought to bay by this treatment, their rage would be 
such that a man would have to take great and sudden eare if he 
valued his life. It would be horns versus pistol should a strong 
animal regain its feet before its pursuer could tie it down, or, 
failing, be unable to get back into his saddle. Tying down wild 
cattle caught in this manner was a part of the Texas cowboy’s 
trade; and, like a lot of other work in this world, it required 
practise, and plenty of it. 

After I had worked a while, my Mexican companions aided 
me in making a pair of rawhide chaparajos, or chaps, as they 
were called in the northern cattle ranges. One of the smaller 
Mexicans gave me one of his brush-jackets. These were made 
very short, reaching only to the waist. They were made of 
some sort of Mexican cloth, so strong that it wore like iron. 

There were other methods used in catching wild cattle, when 
they became scarce in our immediate vicinity or had become so 
smart or ‘‘up to trap’’ that a decoy herd would not hold them. 
One method employed was to hunt them on moonlight nights. 
This was done in the following manner, when the moon was full: 

We would remain in camp during the day, until about sun- 
down. Then we would all ride to the edge of some one of the 
little bits of prairie about us. We would generally go a couple 
of miles or so from camp. Keeping ourselves and our horses 
hidden in the thick brush, we would wait for the moon to rise. 
Then it would not be long before we heard a cow low, a ealf 
bawl, or a bull bellow. It was their feeding-time. Sometimes 
we heard the breaking of brush as they filed out rapidly into the 
open. Our horses could both see and hear the cattle farther 
than we riders, and they were trained for this especial work. I 
think they enjoyed the excitement of the chase. They would 
seem to know when the eattle were getting close, and at such 
times they would grow restless and fairly tremble with excite- 
ment. All riders, with saddle-girths tightened and ropes in 
shape for a quick throw, now slipt into their saddles. The 
moment the caporal thought the cattle were out into the prairie 
far enough for us to make a quick dash before they could rush 
back into the dense chaparral, he would give the signal; and 
like an arrow from a bow, every rider was off after anything in 
the shape of a cow brute which he could locate on the prairie. 

It was a breakneck game, but, like football, good sport for 
those who liked it. Sometimes a man made a eateh with his 
rope, Just as an animal dashed into the timber. It was the 
custom to tie one end of the rope to the saddle-horn. When a 
rider had the noose end around a big animal’s horns, neck, or 
body, and the animalf rushed around one side of a big tree while 
rider and horse went on the opposite side, each going at full 
speed, something had to happen. Either the rope snapt or 
there was a collision about:half the rope-length from the tree. 
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“It is the Car for Everyone”’ 


Says H. A. Tarantous, noted 
automobile authority, in “MOTOR” 


‘“*The New Essex possesses many qualities which I did not 
believe could be incorporated in a closed car selling for $975. 


“Tt is a type long needed in this country. It possesses grace and 
beauty, can travel at sustained high speed without passenger dis- 
comfort, is surprisingly economical to operate and does not cost 
much to buy. 


‘“‘These qualities combined in a 6-cylinder closed car selling 
for less than $1000, shows what can be done by an organiza- 
tion that can work just a little bit ahead of the market, 


and see public demand before it arrives. ¥ 
a 


“Tt is unusually smooth, from 4 to 55 miles per hour, accelerates 
better than the previous Essex, which is saying a great deal, and 
is ‘the’ car for everyone.”"—H, A. Tarantous, in MOTOR. 


2500 New ESSEX Owners Every Week — 
The Coach #975 - Touring Model #850 


Freight and Tax Extra 


See xX MOTORS 
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ROADS UP AND TAXES DOWN WITH 


) DOWFLAKE 


» CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Which Road Hees Your Community Want? 


Why doesn’t your town join the “Dustless Town” class this 
summer? Last summer lawns were greener, flowers brighter, 
food cleaner and air clearer in thousands of towns in the 
east and west. 


You can conquer the dust nuisance in your own community 
by encouraging the distribution of a clean, white odorless 
dustlayer — Dowflake. Immediately after being distributed 
Dowflake begins to absorb moisture from the air, then dis- 
solves itself into the surface material of the road, remains 
there all season, holds the moisture and prevents dust. 


Two applications during the season give the surface the same 
effect as a fine shower every morning. Just think what that 
means in torrid weather. With practically no dust the road 
surface lasts twice as long. Dust control is really a great econo- 
my even if no consideration is given to health and comfort. 
It is approved and highly recommended by foremost highway 
officials and engineers. It is endorsed as a health measure. 


As a very simple and inexpensive device has been perfected 
for use in the application of Dowflake, Dust Control by this 
method is as practical for the short block or drive as for the 
thousands of miles of state trunk line highways where it is 
so widely used. 


Prepare for the coming summer. Write or phone your 
officials. Ask them about dust prevention — Investigation 
proves its worth. Write for our descriptive folder “How to 
Control Dust”. 


Enhances the Beauty of Estates 


Your community wants health and economy. You can help 
put an end to discomfort and waste if you mail the coupon 
early. 


PEE EERSTE CE REP EEE ER EERE EEE EEUU eee Eeeryy 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
Please send me 
C1 ‘‘How to Maintain Roads’’ 
C1 ‘‘How to Cure Concrete’ 
O ‘‘How to Control Dust’’ 


Dow/flake is also an accepted method of curing concrete 
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THEDOW CHEMICAL COMPANY <6 ow ln Ak I 


Branch Sales Offices: 90 West Street, New York City - - Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 
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rs “keep the ‘trail herds from being mixed on the: way, in 


hing ié was to there a ne T iatened ere ia 
someone “lowing’’ to whom I could be of service. 
ong to wait. Presently I heard a faint lowing that grew 


er each. ‘moment, indicating that a rider was coming in my 


a ‘coming straight toward me, probably following an old cow-trail 
_ which passed near the point where I was stationed. — 


e hundred yards of me. 


ae I. cleared my rope for action and rode behind a bunch of 
Spanish bayonet plants close by the trail. I knew that some- 


thing was ahead of the rider, who was by this time within two 
. I soon saw that if all went well, the beast 


_ which was being pursued would pass within a few feet of me. 


animal kept going at the speed he had attained when my rope - 
_ encircled his neck, he was soon somewhere east of Suez. 
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_ shoulder it and go to camp with the Mexicans. 


sion. 


_ A few seconds later a slick black bull, about three years old, 
' dashed past me. 
my loop over his head. If there was any extra spring in that 


I was ready for him, and as he passed I threw 


bull’s body, he used it at that moment, with the result that, 
when he came to the end of the rope, my saddle-girth parted with 


- aloud snap, and I went sailing through space with both feet in 


the stirrups. My head soon bumped the ground, and by the 


time the rider had reached me I was needing sympathy or a drink. — 


I never heard from that bull, or that saddle, again. If the 
- The 
horse ridden by the bull’s pursuer was badly winded, and as the 
bull was gaining ground, there was nothing the man could do to 
help me recover my saddle and rope. Fortunately my rifle had 
been flung from its scabbard about the time I was parting 
company with the saddle. All I could do, therefore, was to 
I had a fine 
large bump on my head to take away as a souvenir of the occa- 
I was soon outfitted with another saddle and rope from 
the home ranch, and was once again ready for more sport with 
the playful longhorns. 

In writing of these wild cattle, I realize that it is a difficult 
thing to make a large majority even of present-day cattlemen, 
those who have handled thousands of cattle during the past 
thirty years, understand what the words ‘‘wild cattle’ really 
meant in southern Texas at the time of which I write. Buffalo 
or deer could be no wilder. These cattle would not graze on 
open ground in the daytime, but would seek the densest thickets 
or lie with their heads on the ground like deer, listening and 
sniffing, on the lookout for danger of any sort, and ready for a 
mad rush through the jungles to a place of safety. 


Ben Slaughter and his three sons were, as it turned out, to be 


among the first of the big cattle drovers on the Texas trail to 


Kansas. It had been demonstrated, the author tells us, not 
only that the southern cattle could be fattened on the nutritious 
grasses of the northern plains, but also that they could withstand 
northern winters, provided they were in good flesh in the fall. 
Here is where the old cattle-trails come into the picture. Of 
these the most famous was undoubtedly the Chisholm ,Trail, 
which figures in so many cowboy ballads and night-herd songs. 

There were two Chisholm brothers, Captain Jim tells us, one 
a freighter and the other a cattleman of Scotch and Indian 
ancestry. Their father, Ignatius Chisholm, was the son of John 
D. Chisholm, the last hereditary chief of the Cherokees. Their 
lives were spent on the edge of civilization, trading with the 
plains Indians. It is thus understandable how when Jesse 
Chisholm the freighter came to lay out his wagon trail from the 
southern Kansas cattle markets it started near Wichita,' and 
went through Indian Territory into Texas. 

Cattle ranching, the author tells us, soon grew to be a lucrative 
business over the entire grazing ground north of Texas, and 
eradually extended northward to the Canadian border. Once 
Texas had an outlet in southern Kansas for all the cattle it 
could supply, the work of driving hundreds of thousands of them 
north began in earnest. Year by year new trails were trampled 
flat, following the old routes of the buffalo migrations from the 
spring grazing grounds in the North to their winter pasturage in 
Texas, 
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stampede were these: First, you must have a herd lot {wild 
cattle numbering about 2, 500 or 3,000 head, captured in the 
land of mesquite, chaparral, and cactus jungles, and ever ready _ 
to be stricken with panic. Then, some evening when the shades — 
of night were approaching, you must have this herd bedded 
down on the best selected bed-ground which could be found, in a 


_ section of country which might perhaps be badly cut up on all 


sides by water-and-wind-erosion, with plenty of gulches varying 
in depth from one to twenty-five feet and as wide as a horse 
could jump or a hen fly across. The next requirement was a 
really dark night, when all light from moon or stars had been so 
obliterated that one could not see the head of the horse upon 


which one was mounted, or even a hand held before the face. 


There were plenty of occasions of that sort on the great Plains, 
as elsewhere. The stage is now nearly set. Nothing further 
would be needed save a few deafening crashes of thunder, accom- 
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panied by blinding flashes of lightning, with perhaps A liberal _ 


allowance of rain, hail, anda gale of wind. é 

‘Climb aboard an old cow pony, my dear reader, and idea in 
spirit with me, under such conditions, to one of those longhorn 
herds, bedded down for the night. at the close of a day’s drive. 
The first guard of the herders will have taken charge of the 
cattle. 
the heavy storm-clouds which have been gathering in the north- 
west, and which can be seen rapidly approaching, will disperse 
before reaching the herd. He knows full well what a bad run of 
the herd might mean, both in loss of cattle and death or mutila- 
tion of riders. He well knows that contending with the forees of 
nature, coupled with a herd of cattle maddened by fright, is a 
serious proposition. The boys in camp, who are off guard, are 
standing or lying near their saddled night horses, holding their 
bridle-reins and ready for a quick mount. 

Those who are on guard ride slowly around the herd, perhaps 
singing the cowboy lullaby. The horses they ride seem, at times, 
to sense the coming of a bad storm, with its attendant excitement 
and danger. At such times they are keenly alert, watching every 
move made by the cattle herd. The majority of the herd may be, 
at this time, lying down, resting and chewing their cuds; but 
they, too, show signs of nervousness—none of them are lying 
flat on their sides with their long legs stretched out, relaxed and 
content. Now and then some animal will raise its head and 
sniff the air uneasily, as if scenting danger. Each animal lies 
with its legs well under its lean, lithe body, ready to spring to its 
feet in a second and be off in a mad race for safety from threaten- 
ing dangers. 

Perhaps because the air was heavily charged with ners 
which would have some bearing on the nervous condition of the 
cattle, perhaps for some other cause, it took but little to start a 
stampede. The stumbling of a horse or the sound of a little 
whirlwind tearing across the country—even a strange scent 
borne to them on the wind—might be all that was needed to 
start trouble. Without a second’s warning a stampede would 
start with a roar and erash, followed by the steady thundering of 
thousands of hoofs and the smashing and clashing of horns 
against horns. 

They are off! Panic-stricken, wild with fright away they go, 
over bad-lands, prairie-dog towns—any, and everything that 
comes in their way. All the riders are now in the saddle, racing 
at top speed through the pitchy blackness of the night guided 
only by the sounds made by the fleeing animals, and depending 
to a great degree on the eyesight of their horses to keep them 
near the eattle, and to avoid bad gulches into which all might 
be piled indiscriminately. 

There was little use trying to stop a stampede when the 
herd presented too wide a front. The great mass of the 
frightened animals following in the wake of the leaders would, 
by their weight alone, force the leaders over any obstacle which 
they might encounter. Over bluffs and banks they would go, 
piling up when the fall was great, not without some broken 
necks, backs, or limbs. After running for perhaps half a mile, 
the herd would have become strung out, the strongest and 
fleetest having forged to the front. while the less fleet and 
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T THINK I know some 
thing of psychology. ‘The 
best attracts the best." 
That’s why when I saw 
your hinged cap I looked 
for your shaving cream 
to be better than anyI’d 
ever used. And it is bet+ 
ter, by far.”’ 

—from a recent letter 


. «. when he saw our 
Hinge-Cap he knew 
he’d found the best 
shaving cream «+ 


UR correspondent was right. 

When you see an improve- 
ment as remarkable as the 
Williams Hinge-Cap, you can be 
certain that the product itself is 
superior. Judge for yourself. 
Compare Williams with any other 
shaving cream: 


—Its heavier lather holds the mois- 
ture in against the beard. Faster and 
more thorough softening results. 

—A lubricant in this lather acts as an 
easy cushion for your razor-edge. Pull- 
ing and drawing are eliminated, 

—An ingredient in Williams Shaving 
Cream is decidedly beneficial to the skin. 
Though you shave daily, your face is 
kept soothed and comfortable, 


Let a tube of Williams prove 
these exclusive shaving qualities 
to you—with the new Hinge-Cap! 
Tue]. B. Witt1amsCo., Grastonsury,Conn, 


The J. B. Williams Co., (Canada) Ltd. 
St. Patrick St., Montreal 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


with the Hinge-Cap 


that can’t come off 


We've scored 
again! Aqua 
Velvaisthenew 
Product-a scien- 
tificpreparation 
for use after 
shaving. For 
free trial bot- 
tle, write Dept. 
5-A. 
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weaker animals could only follow along 
as rapidly as their strength would permit, 
but all trying, as it seemed, to be with 
their leaders at the finish. 

As soon as the herd was sufficiently 
strung out, the riders would try to get 
near the lead cattle, and if possible swing 
or turn them so that they would circle back 
into the mass of cattle following. This was 
done by crowding along on one side of the 
leaders, the cowboys yelling and singing 
to them, This would force the cattle into a 
compact bunch again, all running in a 
circle, or ‘‘milling.’’ This milling would be 
stopt in a short time; the riders would 
check some of the cattle on the outer edge 
of the herd and start them traveling in the 
opposite direction. This, after a short 
time, would stop the mill. Sometimes one 
stampede would follow another, the cattle 
having hardly time to recover their breath 
between runs. 

During the summer of 1875 I was en- 
gaged for a time, with another young 
cowboy, herding a bunch of about 400 
big Texas steers which we had cut out of 
our trail herd and were to deliver in a short 
time to some cattle buyers, to be fattened 
for the Kansas City market. We were 
holding these cattle a few miles north of 
Ellsworth, Kansas. A few hundred yards 
from the spot where we bedded them down 
for the night there was a small stream of 
water, which meandered through a deeply 
eut channel. QGullies cut into both sides 
of this channel bed through a little high 
uplift of country. : 

One evening we brought the cattle into 
their bed-ground. I remained with them 
while my companion went into camp to 
cook supper and get a change of horses. 
We could see that a bad storm was 
approaching, but it struck us sooner than 
expected. It started with a gust of wind 
and a little rain, and darkness came on 
rapidly. Hastily snatching a bite of food 
and preparing himself for a hail-storm, my 
companion rode back where I was trying 
to hold the cattle on the bed-ground. 
They were trying to drift with the storm, 
but did not appear to be frightened or 
excited. _We could hear the roar of the 
approaching storm. I shouted to my pal 
that I would go back to camp and get an 
extra blanket to put over my head and 
shoulders as a protection from the hail. 
I rode rapidly in, got a piece of a saddle 
blanket or an old gunny-sack and started 
toward the herd. Before I could reach the 
cattle, a terrific clap of thunder, which 
fairly jarred the earth, had started them 
off on a mad stampede. 

It had now become so dark that it was 
impossible for me to see the cattle except 
during the flashes of lightning which came 
with blinding effect every few seconds. I 
rode at the top speed of my horse in order 
to reach the lead cattle and help my 
pard swing them. Between the flashes of 
lightning the darkness was so intense that 
I could not even see the horse I was riding. 

The cattle ran in the direction of the 
rough ground and the creek . channel. 
They happened"to head into a sharp bend 
of the creek, where the cut banks were very 
high and perpendicular. A sudden flash 
of lightning lit the surroundings just in 
time to save my life and picture a scene 
T can never forget. My companion and 
his horse seemed poised in mid-air for a 
moment far out over the edge of the high 
bank of the creek! Several head of the 
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lead cattle were fe owing o 
undoubtedly certain death. My hoi 
needed no tug at the reins to stop 
headlong rush; he braced his forefeet 


bring him to a sudden halt, not more than 
five or six feet from the edge of the bluff 
over which my companion had just dis- 
appeared. How it happened that the 
cattle following in my rear did not crash 
against my horse and send us both over 
the bank, I shall never know. An instant 
of blinding light, and then intense and 
inky darkness reigned again. 

In that Egyptian blackness I was help- 
less so far as going to the aid of my pard 
was concerned. I knew that because of 
the darkness of the night, I should hardly 
be able to find a place to get down into the 
creek bed to go to his aid. How I might 
help him was uppermost in my mind. I 
finally decided to ride to Ellsworth and 
notify the people, there being not a soul 
nearer. Working my way earefully, I 
managed to elude the creek bottom and 
started for Ellsworth at top speed. Arriv- 
ing, I aroused a druggist there. He notified 
the sheriff and the coroner. 

At daylight I led them to the spot where 
the accident had occurred. We soon 
located the body of my friend. His horse 
had fallen on top of him, crushing the boy 
to death. A dozen or more head of eattle 
were lying about, also killed by the fall. 
The coroner, after making an examination, 
said that my companion had undoubtedly 
been killed instantly. His body was taken 
to Ellsworth and there buried by the 
authorities—for nobody knew where he 
was from. 


Not all stampedes, however, ended in 
such a melancholy fashion. Captain Jim 
would not have us believe this, and he 
tells of many happy reunions after men 
had been given up in the face of almost 
certain death. Says he: 


The best thing about a cattle stampede 
happened, like turkey hash a day or so 
after Thanksgiving, on the morning after, 
when the sun came out bright and clear, 
the cattle and their herders were all ac- 
counted for, and the tired and hungry 
boys came straggling into camp. It was 
to hear the cook yelling: ‘‘ All set, fellers! 
Come and get it!” 


This is only the beginning of Captain 
Jim’s series of Western stories. He tells us 
of guiding immigrant trains across the 
prairies, of buffalo-hunting with Red 
Cloud’s Sioux, of riding Hell-for-leather 
with Custer’s old cavalry regiments, and 
of ranching life in Wyoming and New 
Mexico. Tales like the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, the taking of Geronimo’s Apaches, 
the discovery of the Agate Springs marsh 
full of dinosaurs, and the last stand of 
Crazy Horse can barely be alluded to. 
Captain Jim’s gorgeous adventures do not 
seem to him to have been much out of the 
ordinary, and he ends his story with this 
whimsical touch: 


The dangers actually infesting the lives 
of the folk who live in the West have prob- 
ably increased about a _thousand-fold 
during the past fifty years. But they are 
of a wholly different sort—for example, the 
noiseless and sneaking automobile, which, 
without a cheery warwhoop or even so 
much as a rattlesnake’s warning, now 
kills, maims, and scalps hundreds of 
persons every year. 
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THINGS YOU WILL NOTICE WHEN YOU FIRST 
DRIVE A FRANKLIN SEDAN o 


All dash controls and indicators are plainly 


marked and conveniently grouped. Starter but-— 


ton, clutch pedal and shift-lever are right where 
you want them. Spark control is automatic. 
Clutch action is soft and velvety. 


The car gets away smoothly—without jerk. 
The gear-lever can be shifted with two fingers; 
the steering-wheel can be turned with one. 
Strength is not needed. 


Acceleration is rapid. Franklin second gear is 
speedy and extremely quiet. High gear has a wide 
range of responsiveness, throttling down to two 
or three miles an hour, and picking up instantly. 


The car -drives straight ahead. Inequalities 
or pitch holes do not head it into the ditch, or 
slew the rear wheels around. After a curve, 
merely let the steering wheel slip through your 
fingers: the car will ‘‘straighten out’’ of itself. 


Without slackening speed, the Franklin Sedan 
can be driven off the road into the “‘rough’’ and 
back to the crown again free from side-slipping 
or other danger. And it gives you the comfort 
without making you work for it. 


There is no ‘‘dodging’’—no constant effort 
to pick the smoothest path. No tugging at the 
wheel to keep the car in the road. No “‘hanging 


’’ to prevent the wheel being twisted from 


your grasp. No feeling of strain at any time. 


The Franklin transmission brake is practically 
non-skid. And its effectiveness is as astonish- 
ing as its ease of operation. Pressure of two 
fingers on the pedal will hold this Sedan on a 
steep grade. 


Hunt out a stretch of poorly paved street. 
Drive the Franklin Sedan over it at thirty-five 
miles an hour. Cross car tracks at the same 


speed. Note with what ease, comfort and safety 


this can be done. 


Climbing a hill in high gear, let the speed- 
ometer slip back to ten miles an hour or even 
lower. The motor stays on the job with smooth- 
ness and bulldog persistency. 


Pre-supposing enough open road, it would be 
possible to run the motor all day, throttle wide- 
open, without heating-up or loss of power. No 
other motor could do this. 


Watch both the inequalities of the road and 
the speedometer. Compare the comfort, either 
front or rear seat, with the best you have ever 
known. It will make you understand why the 


- Franklin Sedan can cover unusually long dis- 


tances in a day andleave youcomparatively fresh. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN 
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{l] THE RIFLED TIP PERFECTED 


Eversharp’s rifled tip, the patented in- 
vention which first made a good mechan- 
ical pencil possible, has now been per- 
fected! Tiny relief spaces between the 
lead-gripping teeth positively prevent 
clogging or jamming. Srill the lead is 
held firmly at the point; no slipping; no 
wobbling; no breaking inside the pencil. 


The pencil 


is now perfected 


Eversuarp has written its way round the world. 

It has gone into the pockets of the great, of the leaders in 
the world of business and finance, of executive and factory 
man. It has found its place in the hand-bag of the secretary and 
the society leader. To all, it has brought a new convenience 
in setting down the score of daily life. 

And now comes the new Perfected Eversharp! 

Six new features raise the Wahl Eversharp into a superior 
—the supreme writing companion. 

When you put the New Wahl Eversharp to paper there is 
the same feeling of a positively gripped lead that first made 
Eversharp the world’s finest pencil. And now the rifled tip, 
an exclusive Eversharp feature, is perfected! 

There is perfect freedom from clogging tips. And when the 
lead runs short, the new reloading features make it almost as 
easy and quick as the thought to insert a new lead. 

The new Perfected Wahl Eversharp is now the modern 

necessity, the efhcient tool of everyone who writes. It is the 
\ pencil you can take from your pocket with pride in its beauty, 
\ and use with satisfaction in its perfect efhciency. 

During May, Eversharp dealers everywhere especially invite 
you to try this new perfected pencil. The month of May marks 
an event in the history of man’s writing tools. 
' You need pay no more for the new Eversharp. Prices are 

still from $3 to $10 for gold-filled or sterling silver pencils. But 
you can buy Eversharps from $1 to $50. 

Eversharp’s famous rifled tip, which holds the lead firmly at 
the point, gives the firmness, the solid feeling that the wooden 
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[2] EXTRA LEADS ACCESSIBLE 
IMMEDIATELY 


In the perfected Eversharp, the new lead: 
can be drawn from the magazine in- 
stantly. You can always see how much 
reserve lead you have. One pull at the 
Eversharp cap shows how much lead is 


’ left of the stick you are using. 
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[3] FOR QUICK LOADING, 


Diagram shows trigger which releases 
plunger when lead is used up. One pull 


—insert lead—one push—a turn. That's 
“all. 


pencil gave—the certainty that the lead cannot slip or turn. 
This grip on the lead at the tip has made Eversharp the leader 
among pencils. 

Yet this rifled tip has now been perfected! Clogging a not 
now possible. In a test, thousands of leads, enough for many 
lifetimes of writing, were passed through the New Perfected 
Eversharp without clogging or jamming. 

And a better balance makes the new pencil a delight to use. 
Its ease and quickness of operation, its efficiency, give the plea- 
sure, the pride of ownership that the possession of the thing 
most modern always brings. 

The New Wahl Eversharp, matched by the equally modern 
Wahl all-metal fountain pen in identical design, gives you two 
splendid writing companions. ' 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


The New Perfected Eversharp is guaranteed against faulty 
operation of any kind, from any cause whatever. All dealers 
are authorized to replace, free of charge, any part or parts that 
fail to operate to your entire satisfaction. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO 


Manufacturers of the Wakl Everskarp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


The NEW 


[4] REPLACE WORN-OUT 
E ERASER 


The construction of the new 
Eversharp permits the eraser to 
be replaced by a'new one. It 
cannot come out in use, yet it can 


befchanged in a few seconds. 


[5] STRONGER, 
BETTER CLIP 


The pocket clip’ on the new 
Eversharp is made stronger by 
a different construction which 
adds to its appearance. Even 
if accident break the clip, a 
new one can be inserted in a 
few moments. 


[6] EVERY PART INTER- 
CHANGEABLE AND 
REPLACEABLE 


We do not know how any part 
of the new Evérsharp can go 
wrong except by accident when 
not in use. Yet we have taken 
no chances. Each part is te- 
placeable. Any dealer will sup- 
ply any part of the New Ever- 
sharp. You need not wait for 
a new part from the factory, 


wa FVER SHARP 
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‘THE MAN WHO THOUGHT HE WAS INDISPENSABLE 


sé UROPE CAN’T GET ALONG WITHOUT ME,” 
Hugo Stinnes, they say, used to chuckle. “Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, they can’t get along without me— 

and neither ean England.” 
But now that everybody will have to get along without him, 


P. & A. photograph 
“HEIR APPARENT” TO EUROPE’S GREATEST FORTUNE 


Hugo Stinnes, Jr., here shown with his wife as they appeared on 
their recent trip to the United States, is expected to manage most 
of his father’s business interests, even tho the estate is said to have 
gone, without division, to the widow of the dead German financier. 


until the Judgment Day, at least, nearly everybody seems to think 
that his absence will be a great help. Even Germany, land of 
his nativity and exploitation, they say, will be able to accept 
some plan for financial rehabilitation and a modus vivendi 
with the Allies, now that her stiff-necked Colossus is out of the 
way. He became the richest man in the world, it is said, largely 
by taking chances on his country’s misfortunes, by gambling on 
the fall of the mark; and there are those who argue that the col- 
lapse of German finance, together with numerous other Teutonic 
troubles, was directly furthered by Stinnes, to serve his own ends. 
He was ruthless, brutal, ‘‘opposed to all forms of charity,” as 
ready to grind money out of his own workingmen as to fight 
French efforts to collect reparations, various authorities recall. 
“pretend to dictatorial power,’’ adds the 
New York World, and the New York Commercial, acknowledging 


He might with reason 


his power, adds that his death ‘‘removes one of the outstanding 
freaks left by the World War.’ 

He began in the coal-mining business. At twenty-two years 
old, according to the New York World, he started a firm, under 
his own name, with a capital of $12,500, which his father sup- 
plied. From dealing in coal, continues the story of his early 
years: 


He became the owner of several mines, a maker of briquettes 
and other kinds of fuel, and he acquired sea-going craft and river 
barges. He developed an international business in coal, with 
steamers of his own trading in North Sea, Baltic, Mediterranean 
and Black Sea ports. He had a coal agency in Neweastle. 

Within a few years he began to manufacture iron and steel 
and he started branch houses in Hamburg and Rotterdam. Be- 
fore the war he was a director in many electric, industrial and 
mining companies in Westphalia, the Rhineland and Luxemburg, 
and he was rated as a multi-millionaire. 

Karly in the war he was retained by German headquarters 
as expert on the production of coal and war material. This 
connection developed him as an influence in German polities. 


He had tremendous luck, believes the New York Commercial. 
Altho he understood “‘finance,” adds this financial authority, 


he never was a “builder, never possest the true vision of the great 
industrial leader, and never had a thought above adding more 
to the great wealth that he was adept in accumulating.” His 
method was simple, continues the Commercial writer: 


He borrowed extensively throughout the period of the con- 
tinuous decline in the mark, repaying to-day at a discount what 
he borrowed yesterday. Following this system his success was 
mechanical—merely a matter of mathematical progression. He 
pledged his properties for money with which to buy other prop- 
erties, and as the mark was always going down he could repeat 
the process indefinitely, paying back his original borrowing with 
a fraction of the very money that he acquired as a loan. 

Under normal financial conditions Stinnes would never have 
risen above the level of hundreds of industrialists. This country 
has produced a thousand men who were the peers of Stinnes in 
the industrial field. Few men have demonstrated the grasp of — 
“finance” shown by Stinnes, but few men outside of Germany 
have been confronted by the opportunities that presented them- 
selves to the German. The “vertical trust,’ which is credited — 
to Stinnes, was in operation in this country long before Stinnes 
was known outside of his home town. 

Luck rode with Stinnes. It would be stretching probability 


P. & A. photograph 


“THEY CAN'T GET ALONG WITHOUT ME 
So said Hugo Stinnes, credited with more power in Germany than was 
possest by the German Government. He left a fortune estimated at 
$500,000,000, when he died recently, following a surgical operation. 


eee 


too far to say that Stinnes saw through to what the end of the 
debacle in the mark would be. He doubtless connived to keep 
the decline in the mark going, once he saw how the process would 
benefit his personal fortunes, but if so, Germans will have more 
reason to execrate his memory. The world has lost nothing. 
Perhaps it has gained something. Vast wealth in the hands of, 
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“You’re Money Ake Right | 


from the Start” 


Deduct from the price you. pay for a Willard 


Threaded Rubber Battery the cost of re-insulating, 


if you want to figure the real cost. 
For the fourth paragraph of the Willard Service 


Policy for the Car Owner plainly states “Threaded 


Rubber Insulation in Willard Batteries will last the 
life of the plates or it will be replaced without charge 
by any Willard Service Station.” 


Thé records of Willard Service Stations show that 
this battery also is usually long-lived—requires less 


re-charging and only in occasional cases any minor 
repairs. 


Besides saving you money, a Willard Threaded 
Rubber Battery comes to you brand new. Service 
Stations carry this battery Charged Bone-Dry. The 
acid is added when the battery is sold, and put in 
service on your car. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


For your radio set you need Willard aes Radio Batteries. Send for the free booklet, ‘Better Results from Radio.’ 
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an unscrupulous man is a menace of which 
Germany and the world are well rid. 


Seeming to bear out, in part, this view of 
the Stinnes character, a writer in the New - 
York World recalls his naive pride in his 
possessions. In passing newspaper or hotel 
properties in the street, it is said: 


He had a habit of pointing a finger 
at them and grinning: ‘‘They’re all mine.” 
A sure way to be invited to dinner by 
him was to question the ownership of some 
hotel of his. The doubter would be led to 
the hotel dining-room and enjoined to “order 
what you like, it’s all mine.” 

In his boasting moods also he some- 
times would haul a roll of money from his 
pocket, flip it carelessly to show there was 
a small fortune there, and then return it 
to his pocket. 

These small vanities did not make 
Stinnes arrogant or pretentious. He had 
no appetite for the royal tables he set 
before guests at his hotels. His home in 
Muehlheim was not that of a rich man. 
Even in Berlin he sought modest quarters 
for himself and his family. 3 

It was said Albert Ballin persuaded him 
to wear his first dress-suit at a big social 
function in Hamburg, in 1917, but Stinnes 
was ill at ease and thereafter would not 
attend social meetings if he was expected 
to dress in anything except his “‘ working 
clothes.”” Whenever he spoke in publie 
he scored the aristocracy, and he was not 
often encouraged to speak. 

*‘Look at those highbrows,’”’ he would 
exclaim. ‘‘What did they ever do for 
Germany? They lost the war for us. Yet 
see the airs they give themselves. I could 
buy them all up and never miss the money.” 

Stinnes owned several theaters, but the 
performances in them did not interest 
him. He had no use for musie or art. 
Pictures*and statues were worthless in his 
view. ‘‘My mind is too full of business for 
anything else,’ was a saying of his. 

His one relaxation seemingly was in the 
garden of his cottage, where he would 
contrive toys for his children and play 
with them by the hour. 

He owned several motor-cars, but rarely 
used one for himself, preferring to walk, 
or to ride in the trolley. If his presence 
was required at one of his mines, he might 
be seen plodding along the street, with a 
group of blackened miners, or in a street- 
car with his workmen, who treated him-as 
one of their own. 

He had two favorite boasts. One was 
that he could buy any one in Central 
Kurope “‘ without missing the money,’ and 
the other that he had never seen the 
former German Kaiser and would never 
have turned his head to look at him on 
the street. 


Stinnes, in spite of his dislike for the 
Kaiser, may look back to the German war 
lords, if they were, in fact, largely re- 
sponsible for the war, as the true founders 
of his fortunes. According to this report: 


When Hugo Stinnes read Austria’s 
ultimatum to Serbia in the summer of 
1914, he hurried to his home in Muehl- 
heim, and locked himself in his telephone 
cell, from which he did not emerge for 
fourteen hours. 


By that time all his varied enterprises 
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If the wire used to make an average 
size window screen were stretched 
vertically in a single strand it would 
reach to a height 


seven times that of the 
Woolworth Building. 


op 


2 ade, (enlarged 4 diameters) 

sey made by The New Jersey 
ea: Wire Cloth Company, ? which 4 
has been subjected to the od 
action of salt air for more 
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More Than a Mile of Wire 


A. full size window screen contains more than a mile 


of wire. Every fraction of an inch of that wire must be 


perfect and remain perfect in order to afford the protec- 
tion to which you are entitled when you buy insect screen 
cloth. 


The wire used in Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth is 
made of unalloyed copper 99.8% pure—the most durable 
metal in common use. Jersey does not depend for its 
durability upon a thin protective coating as does steel 
cloth, metal-coated, nor upon a perfect mechanical 
mixture of metals as do “bronze’’ cloths, and so, 
whether you take one inch or five thousand miles of 
Wire in Jersey Copper Siete Cloth, it is uniform in 
composition. 


Another unique quality of Jersey, second only to its 
superior durability, is its stiffness and strength. This is 
made possible by a special Roebling process through 
which the wire passes. It is an exclusive feature of 
Jersey Copper Screen Cloth and gives it stiffness and 
strength comparable to that of steel. 


Talk to your hardware merchant or custom-made screen 
manufacturer. If he does not have it write us and we 
will send you a sample, also an interesting booklet and 
tell you how you can get it. 


THE New Jersey WirRE CLOTH COMPANY 


630 South Broad Street 
Trenton New Jersey 


er Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8 % Pure 
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In Truscon-Bu 


° . ° é6¢t—D> 
Series “A” Flat Roof Types can be obtained Series B : 
j ildi 4 Fj **Steeldeck” 
Troscon- Copper Steel’ “now in Truscon StandardBuildings. Truscon "’Steeldeck” 


bestos 
all series “B” buildings. 


ery 


TYPE LS 
Width 25-228 Se ES 
Lengths—Multiples of 2'-0° 


roof, asbestos covered. This important advance results 
from the perfection of the new 
ee oT Truscon “Steeldeck” roof—asbes- 
ia aE ES oo op tos covered. Truscon meets any 
Pabgths—Nialiples 06 2-0 demand in one-story buildings 
(also many two-story types). 


TYPE-1- Widths —8-12'-16'-20'-24-28 
Every, Individual Need 


eee Is Now Met by One of 


wa These Combinations 


Widths—40'-48'-50'-56- 60° 
Lerigths—Multiples of 2-0' 

The many standardized units of Truscon 

Buildings can be combined in innumer- 

able ways to meet your individual re- 

quirements. You have complete choice 

editiolsta rie eel eet sizes, Jayouts, shapes of roof and 

98 -106- 108-116" arrangements of windows and doors. Let 

Se semana our engineers show you what can be done. 


Your Building Problem 


TYPE 2 
Widths—40'-48'-56'-60'-64'-80'-100°-120 
Lengths—Multiples of 2'-0" 


pare 


TYPE 3 
Widihs —64'-68'-72-80'-84.88'-90'-96-106-116 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 


Solved—Complete Bids 
(not estimates) At Once ei | 
J YPE EM All the troubles of ordinary building are ““™~* "falas 


Widths —60'-64'-68'-72'-76'-80'-84'-88'-90'-96-98 
100-106 -108'-116' 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 


igeiciadind 


SAWTOOTH 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28'-0° 
Lengths—Multiples of 2'-0° 


Lengths—Multiples of 2-0" 


ae bias La 


TYPE 3 cwirt Lantern 
Widths —64’.68'-72'-80'-84 .88'-90'-96 106-116 
Lengths—Multiples of 2-0 


eliminated. You get an exact cost bid 
at once. One contract covers every- 
thing, no extras. Quick erection insures 
immediate return on your investment. 


Save Time and Money 
Return Coupon Today 


A line from you will bring full informa- 
tion immediately. Profit by acting now. 
Return coupon or write letter. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY of 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U. S. A. {SD 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. ( “ )- 
For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. ‘ : 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: lew York - ee, 


Lanterns, if desired 
on Types 


Lanterns, if desired 


1-S,2 and3 on Types 1-S, 2 and 3. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on building to 


be used for 


Type—Series 


Name 


Length Width Height 


RY Addres [L.D., 5-3-24] 
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i-were on a war footing, and thus he started 
the multiplication of a fortune, which grew 
from a 1914 estimate of about $7,500,000 
to a sum so large that he was said in 1921 
to have spent $1,250,000,000 in the for- 
mation of ‘a super-trust for German in- 
dustry, and to have enough left to own 
everything he wanted. 

Alone or with associates he owned 
mines, furnaces and basic manufactures; 
he had fifty newspapers in different parts 
of Germany, which he had acquired to 
guide a bloc of public opinion in support of 
law and order and for the promotion of 
industrial and commercial efficiency. 

Newspapers of the influential class of the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of Berlin, 
formerly the organ of Bismarck and of 
succeeding Governments, and the Neueste 
Nachrichten and Muenschen-Ausburger Zei- 
tung, both of Munich, were among his pur- 
chases; and he bought paper-mills, in order 
to make the newspapers independent of 
the paper market. 

He bought a score or more of the largest 
hotels in Berlin, Hamburg and Bremen. 
Control of the iron and coal industry was 
shared with August Thyssen, and a few 
others. Most of the big ocean shipping 
companies were directed by him. He 
owned the potash deposits of Central 
Europe. 


An intimate acquaintance, Dr. Ludwig 
‘Stein, finds significance in the fact that 
‘*Hugo Stinnes accepted no other title than 
that which he gave himself, ‘ Ironmaster.’”’ 
Dr. Stein’s personal recollections of the 
magnate, printed in the New York Times 
on the day after the cables had announced 
Stinnes’s death, run: 


For years I have known him personally, 
and during the war was in more or less 
constant touch with him, as a Swiss author 
writing for the leading German publica- 
tions. Very often, at various hours of the 
day. or night, Stinnes telephoned to my 
office in order to hear the latest telegraphic 
reports. He was always intensely in- 
terested in political developments, and was 
eager to know before the news was gen- 
erally known. 

Stinnes was never an admirer of the 
German Kaiser. When in 1913 the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the accession of the 
Kaiser was being celebrated, Hugo Stinnes 
refused to participate in the presentation 
of a memorial address because, as he 
explained to me, he considered the Kaiser a 
misfortune to the German Empire. He 
never accepted orders or titles. 

At the time of the death of Albert 
Ballin, the all-powerful director of the 
Hamburg-American Line, I had the op- 
portunity to gage the feelings of Stinnes. 
The telephone rang, and Stinnes was 
summoned to answer. Suddenly I saw 
him change color and reel. With tears 
in his eyés he returned and said: ‘‘I have 
just received a message from Hamburg 
that my good friend Albert Ballin is dead. 
He was the surest and truest friend I had, 
not only in the commercial way, but also 
personally. There is only one man left in 
whom I have complete confidence, and that 
is Felix Deutsch” (the general manager of 
the A. E. G.). 

Besides myself, I presume no one has 
ever seen Stinnes shed tears, but I am 
quite certain that those tears were genuine, 


Interior of the big Postum Cereal Company plant. Painted throughout with Barreled Sunlight 


HOME. Barreled Sunlight is 


FACTORY. Interior of 
American Writing Paper 
Company plant — showing 
use of Barreled Sunlight. 


ideal. for woodwork. 


EVERY WHERE this remarkable paint B. 
discovery is keeping wallsand _ 
woodwork clean and white 


The interior of a great industrial plant— 


The walls and ceilings of a large de- 
partment store— 


The white woodwork of a charming 
Colonial home— 


They give some idea of the universal 
use today of a white paint that can be 
kept clean—that resists dust and dirt— 
that can be washed as easily as white tile! 


This paint is Barreled Sunlight—The 
Rice Process White. 


Look at the photographs to the right 
—taken through the lens of a micro- 
scope—and you will realize why Bar- 
reled Sunlight resists the dirt and can 
be washed as easily as tile. 


The surface of Barreled Sunlight is so 
smooth that the finest particles of 
dust cannot sink in! 


In business and industrial interiors— 
in public buildings of every type—Bar- 
reled Sunlight means cleaner surfaces 
and less repainting. 


In homes it means bathroom and 
kitchen walls as washable as tile—white 
woodwork without a fingermark. 


Barreled 


Barreled Sunlight produces a lustrous 
finish without the glare of enamel—yet 
costs less than enamel and requires fewer 
coats. A single coat is generally sufficient 
to cover over any previously painted 
light surface. Where more than one coat 


“ isnecessary, use Barreled Sunlight Under- 


coat first. 


Made by. our exclusive Rice Process, 
Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to re- 
main white longer than any gloss paint 
or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. 


Barreled Sunlight is easy to apply. It 
flows freely without a brush mark. 
Where white is not desired, it can be 
readily tinted just the color you want. 
Comes ready mixed in cans from half- 
pint to five-gallon size—barrels and half- 
barrels. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to us. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices 
29 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I 


New York—350 Madison Ave. 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St. 

St. John, N. B., Canada 

Toronto, Ont.—54 Colborne St. 
Winnipeg, Man.—121 Charlotte St. 


Distributors in all principal cities of the U.S. A. 


Ordinary flat finish white 
paint 


Barreled Sunlight 


What paint looks like through 
a microscope 


These photographs were taken 
through a powerful microscope. 
Each paint was magnified to the 
same high degree. The astonishing 
contrast shows why Barreled Sun- 
light is so easy to keep clean. Its 
surface is smooth, even and non- 
porous. It resists dirt and can be 
washed like tile. 
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BENT BONES | STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent by 


pointed shoes | EDUCATOR SHOES 


Young Men’s 
Educator Oxford 
The “ Broadway” 


Room for 5 toes! 


This new Educator last has a double 
appeal tomen. For him who values 
appearance, there’s swing and dis- 
tinction plus Educator comfort. For 
him who insists on comfort first, 
there’s delightful ease plus style. 


Here is a shoe—The “Broadway”— 
that has good looks and good breed- 
ing, backed by character that proves 
itself in wear. None genuine with- 
out this stamp: 


DUCATOR 
E SHOE@ 7 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q0O0 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


Address: 28 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
Also send for booklet 


that grew straight in — 


lie. 


At the end Hugo Stinnes was not ‘so | 


much a person as an institution. In every 
big action one scented Stinnes in the back- 
ground. Much belongs: to the realm of 
fable. Stinnes was neither so great as his 
fame reports nor so small as his numerous 
enemies depict him. Stinnes was a 


| phenomenal business enterprise builder, 


but a humble man. As a business man 
he was the best of his kind, altho the kind 
is not of the best. 

‘Stinnes by psychological make-up was 
not fitted for diplomatic activities, and 
his relations with the various political 
groups in Germany were rather strained. 
Frequent were his clashes with the late 
Walter Rathenau. It could not have been 
otherwise. They belonged not only to 
different social spheres, but were deadly 
opponents in their business interests. 
Rathenau advocated Berlin as the indus- 
trial factory of Germany, while Stinnes 
wanted to make the Rhine-Ruhr district 
self-sufficient and. independent in an 
economic sense. 

It is indeed tragical that a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between these two out- 
standing personalities just’ the night 
before the assassination of Walter~Rath- 
enau. The American Ambassador, Mr. 
Houghton, had arranged a special dinner, 
where the two antagonists found -them= 
selves neighbors at table. Thanks to the 
friendly atmosphere created by the Amer- 
ican host, Stinnes and Rathenau straight- 
ened out many difficulties. After the 
dinner Rathenau escorted the ironmaster 
home in his private car. 

I happened to be with Stinnes when the 
news of the tragic end of Rathenau became 
known. It made a profound impression on 
the German financier. ‘‘It is terrible; 
yesterday I found myself nearer to him 
than ever before in my life,”’ he said. 

I had the impression that this recon- 
ciliation with Rathenau was not merely 
a tragic coincidence. Hugo Stinnes had 
reached a point where he was willing to 
sacrifice his own private interests to the 
interests of his country. He did not seek 
publicity. Asa Deputy of the Reichstag, 
he did not fail to attend the important 
sessions. Never, however, did he partici- 
pate in the debates. All his speaking was 
done in the small committee-rooms before 
the publie discussions took place. 

Stinnes’s political influence was often 
exaggerated. I remember our last meeting 
in the Reichstag. It was being rumored 
that Minoux, one of his most important 
business associates, would be selected as 
Chancellor of Germany. I stopt him in the 
hallway and asked him about it. He an- 
swered with a bitter smile: ‘‘ You know 
much more than I about this matter.’’ 
Shortly afterward it became known that 
Stinnes and Minoux had parted. 

In pre-war days Hugo Stinnes was a pros- 
perous but not really rich man. In 1914 
the fortune of Hugo Stinnes, who had 
separated from his brothers and carried on 
the business of the father on his own ac- 
count, was estimated at 1,500,000 pounds 
sterling. Even as early as 1919 the Berlin 
banks were strongly disinclined to dis- 
counting bills of Stinnes because he was 
proving too enterprising and had become 
mixed up in a thousand businesses, until 
his financial operations had become as 
mysterious as they still are to-day. The 


| than that Ge al, August 
for in a TOMER of that sort one does at 


whose fortune is equal to that of Stin in 
but is more liquid. — 


In the war Stinnes was not ee chet 
German supplier of war material, but — 


made enormous profits in Belgium. The | 
immense fortune of Stinnes owes its origin © 
to the fact that during the war he delivered 
coal to. the neutrals and left the money — 
received in payment in the countries con- 
cerned. By the ruin of the German mark — 
Stinnes became a gold billionaire. 

Whoever knew Stinnes intimately must 
feel:imprest by his homely, simple mode of 
life; free of all pose. Until quite recently 
he lived with his wife and five children in 
the modest dwelling in Muelheim inherited 
from his father. His clothes were of studied 
simplicity. 

Stinnes lived a very quiet and retired 
social life. He accepted few invitations, 
and those with the strict understanding 
that the number of guests would be limited. 

The evening before my departure for 
America he spoke to me by telephone. 
I had expected him for dinner, and having 
been unable to come, due to some impor- 
tant business meeting, he called me up. 
It must have been near midnight. He 
wanted me to know that his son, Hugo, Jr., 
would call on me in New York. Whenever 
he spoke about Hugo, Jr., I had the feeling 
that his son was his preferred child. Some 
years ago Stinnes confided to me that his 
son Hugo, whom he used to eall simply 
Junior, is extremely gifted. I remember 
his exact words: ‘‘Junior is much more 
efficient and gifted than his father—he will 
succeed me.” 


The visit of young Hugo Stinnes to 
New York in 1923, it is said, included “‘a 
prospect of the extension of Stinnes’s inter- 
ests to the United States.” It is recalled 
that: 


Harry F. Sinclair was his personal escort 
to the oil-fields of Texas and one of Mr. 
Sinclair’s agents showed him what he 
wished to see in Oklahoma. His inspection 
of some glass-works in New Jersey was also 
reported. 

He said he came here to look over the 
commercial situation, about which. he 
probably would talk with his father, but 
there were no immediate plans. One report 
that he came to negotiate a loan, either for 
the Stinnes enterprises or for Germany, was 
without confirmation in the. financial dis- 
trict, and the visitor made no comment 
on it. 

. He sailed homeward in December with- 
out disclosing anything of the purpose of 
his visit. 


Hugo Stinnes Jr. did not, however, 
directly inherit the wealth of his father. 
A special cable from a World staff corre- 
spondent announced under the date-line 
Berlin, April 15: 


Frau Hugo Stinnes is probably the rich- 
est woman in the world. Her husband’s 
will was opened this afternoon, and tho it 
is not made public, I am informed by mem- 
bers of the family that the widow receives 
sole control of the entire estate. 

Stinnes’s children remain mere employees 
of his vast interests. They are to be guided 
by the maxims and precepts which are 
embodied in the will. 

The great indurtrialist provided that his 
own policies be carried on as he laid them 
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Why do Men grow bald 


more commonly than Women? 


NE of the most.common types of Baldness, many leading 

specialists believe, is caused by dandruff and other forms 

of scalp infection. Naturally, they say, men are more subject 
to this type of baldness than women are. 

For men are more exposed to dandruff-infection, through the 
use of combs and brushes in barber shops, clubs and hotels. 
Often their hats fit too tightly on their heads and so retard the 
circulation of blood in the scalp. Frequently, men do not take 
enough time to dry the hair thoroughly, nor do they make any 
effort to restore to the scalp the natural oil which is washed away. 

Frankly, as there are so many causes, we know of no panacea 
for baldness. But we believe you will agree that to keep your 
scalp clean and free from dandruff is your best protection 
against the loss of your hair. Shampoo regularly once a week 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. As you pile up the abundant, piney 
Packer lather upon your head, notice the quick response to 
your vigorous massage. How your scalp glows with health— 
pores thoroughly cleansed and stimulated by the beneficial 
pine-tar, endorsed for many years by specialists in the treat- 
ment of the hair and scalp. 

You'll find Packer’s, with its exhilarating fragrance of pine 
forests, at all drug and department stores. Now, for added 
convenience, each cake comes in a sturdy metal soap-box— 
handy to carry wherever you go. 


3 generous Samples of our 

products for 25¢ 
On receipt of 25¢ we will mail you generous 
samples of all three Packer products— 
Packer’s Tar Soap, Packer’s Liquid 
Shampoo and Packer’s Charm (a soothing 
skin lotion), Or send roc for a sample of 
any single product, 


FREE BOOKLET 
We will gladly send you free a copy of our 
Manual, “How to Care for the Hair and 
Scalp,” which gives helpful suggestions for 
proper shampooing and explains the Packer 
Method. Send requests for either samples or 


PA C KER’ S Manual to the following address: The Packer 
TAR: SOAP cs naun ee tena 
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down. He told his family before his death 
the mother was to be head of the household 
with full powers to judge of all contro- 
versies arising in it. If she wishes she can 
turn over part of the property to the sons, 
but it is unlikely she will in view of the 
rigid manner in which Stinnes organized his 
family as a harmonious working unit. 
Because of the peculiar economie condi- 
tion of Germany, it is impossible even to 
approximate Frau Stinnes’s wealth. How- . 
i 
| 
| 


ever, bourse circles continue to place it at 
$500,000,000. eatin. 


The financier was buried, it appears from 
another special World cable, in his char- — 
acter of ex-mining man. As the coffin was _ 
slowly lowered into the fires of the crema- 
tory, runs the report: 


Three hundred miners, drest in the 
medieval uniforms of their calling, slowly 
intoned ‘‘Luck Up,” for centuries the call 
from those who remained on top to those 
who went down to the pits—a rough prayer 
for their safe return. ‘ 

As the chant*went up for the man who 
had felt closest to coal of all his possessions, 
Frau Stinnes, swathed in black, swayed and 
fainted. Still the dry, cracked voices 
continued. 

Men were weeping, and Germans do not 
often weep in public. 

The whole scene was out of keeping with 
the ogre legend that has grown up around 
Germany’s greatest industrialist. Silk- 
hatted industrial barons who had known 
the man across the dinner-table and in the 
conference room made no effort to hide 
their emotion. Stern-faced Prussian officers 
bowed their heads. 

There were no curiosity-seekers in ‘the 
flower-fragrant chapel, but only men who 
knew and men who worked for the mer- 
chant prinee. These were the men who 
mourned his passing. ‘ 

The Stinnes family stood apart—Ed- 
mund, the eldest, and Hugo, and between 
them the sobbing mother. Clare, the eldest 
daughter, unveiled but in severe black, was 
beside them. The four younger children 
were huddled together in awe. 

If Stinnes was the enemy of the German 
State, neither the Government nor the 
people seemed to concede it at the moment 
of his passing. Outside the villa at Gruene- 
wald, where the services for the family were 
held, a Reichswehr band, war helmets glis- 
tening in the sun, trumpeted the dead 
man’s favorite Wagnerian music. 

Stinnes, himself, was a ‘‘symbol of Ger- 
many in transition,’ says the New York 
Evening Post, briefly summing him up. 
Before the war 


He was one of a number of industrial 
barons whose ideas and power were strictly 
subordinated to the aspirations and su- 
premacy of the State. The war effort of 
the nation as a whole overshadowed as well 
as embraced the particular workings of the 
heavy industries. During the chaotic 
period of transition that followed Stinnes 
was forced and forced himself to the top. 
So great was the financial and political 
power with which he managed to surround 
himself that in the eyes of many, if not in 
his own, he was the State. 

Personally Stinnes had a heavy-industry 
mind and a heavy-industry body. He had 


“the reserve energy of a coal-mine and the | 
hardness of pig-iron. _ 3 


+ z 


When asked why he imposed on himself 
unnecessarily burdens, he answered, ‘‘For 


my children.” Here was. combined the 


dynastic complex with the idea that, the 
State is founded upon the family and the 
family owes everything to the State. This 
may explain the seeming paradox of 
Stinnes, the German patriot, taking ad- 
vantage of post-bellum economic conditions 
to fill his own coffers at the expense and to 
the demoralization of the German people. 
With Stinnes his children came first. 

At a time when the. post-war shake- 
down seems to be in process of completion 
there may be something symbolic about the 
passing of Hugo Stinnes. The loosing of 
his personal hold upon political and 
financial wires in Germany may aid in the 
establishing of the new order of things 
eontemplated in the Dawes reparations 


program. 


“No other war profiteer had his unusual 
advantages,” adds the New York Herald 
Tribune in an edito ial summing-up of the 
man and his career. He was able to act, 
in large part, as the real dictator in Ger- 
many, according to this view, since— 


His wealth made him the power behind 
the German Government. His acquisitive- 
ness was insatiable. Perhaps he was 
eonvinced also (since such a belief har- 


~ monized with his interests) that the only 


way in which Germany could recover 
industrially and extort concessions from 
the Allies was to concentrate her wealth 
in afew hands. He was for the restoration 
of an autocracy, but an economic rather 
than a political autocracy. 

Stinnes was a financial genius, but his 
personality was forbidding and _ sinister. 
He had the exaggerated arrogance and 
cynicism of the Westphalian Prussian. He 
was employed by the Imperial Government 
to exploit oceupied Belgium. He did there 
the work of ruthless expropriation which 
the self-respecting Walter Rathenau had 
declined to do.. The McKenna Com- 
mittee estimates at 6,000,000,000 gold 
marks the value of war imports to Ger- 
mans from. Belgium, northern France, 
Poland, Lithuania and Roumania on which 
no payments were made. Stinnes had ample 
war experience in the art of accumulation. 

His cynicism was manifested in his 
impolitic altercation at. Spa with the Allied 
Council, and in his equally impolitic testi- 


-mony last year before a Reichstag Com- 
‘mittee that. the German default of last 


December was perfectly avoidable. His 
political attitude was always veiled. 
Whether he would have accepted the 
Dawes report or have counselled non- 
acceptance and further defiance remains a 
mystery. 

The richest of all Germans, his services 
or disservices to his country are hard to 
appraise, because he has disappeared at 


‘the crisis in which his great power could 


have been used decisively one way or the 
other. His successors can not enjoy his 
prestige, in which there was so much that 
was personal and-uncanny. Yet under 
him, at least, Germany maintained and 
ever expanded that formidable industrial 
machine to whose productivity the Allies 
must look, in the main, for reparations. 


Living up to Expectations.—‘* With such 
a good job as you’ve got, you should be 
fired with enthusiasm.” 

“That's just how I was.’’—Lvansville 
Crescent. 


Are you thelucky | 
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Not if your gums bleed easily 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s: 


Pyorrhea, destroyer of teeth and health, plays no 
favorites. Dental records show that four persons 
out of every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, are Pyorrhea’s victims. 


Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleeding gums— 
before it is too late. Better still, stop Pyorrhea 
before it strikes by regular visits to your dentist 
and by brushing your teeth twice daily with For- 
han’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used f A 


consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check é 
its course; keep the gums firm, the teeth white, & 
the mouth healthy. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes 


orharys 


More than a tooth paste— 


it checks Pyorrhea éZ 
y LA — 
“Line 
Formula of E { i 
RJ-ForhanDDS |* : a be 
ai eae DE MARK 
Forhan(ompany” | ae 
CoNewlork oD | | 
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“WHEN THE ANIMALS ESCAPE!” — 


FIRE, A FLOOD, AN EARTHQUAKE, or an escaped. 
lion pursuing close at your heels, would be the founda- 
tion for a perfectly good nightmare, and while none of 

those wild and unusual experiences would be the voluntary 
choice of a person yearning for a quiet life, yet when a man joins 
the circus he may look forward with confidence to some if not 
all of them. An old circus man, Courtney Ryley Cooper, has 
written a most interesting book, called ‘‘Under the Big Top” 
(Little, Brown and Company), where we read of circus life as 
told by one who knows all the fascination and labor of being 
with the circus, and in it we find a chapter headed ‘‘When the 
Animals Eseape.’”’ Not many people like to linger in the vicinity 
where the lion may decide to break for the great open spaces, 
_ but not so with the veteran 
circus man; with him, it’s 
all in the day’s work. These 
are some of the things that 
happen ‘‘When the animals 
escape’: 


Perhaps at some time in 
your’ life you’ve stood in 
front of a lion’s cage. at a 
circus, watching the. pacing 
beast within and speculating 
upon what is happening in 
the mind of the shifting, 
uneasy creature as he makes 
the rounds from: one end of 
the den to the other, poking 
his heavy nose against the 
bars, leaping upon the parti- 
tion at one end, rebounding, 
growling, then springing at 
the heavily barred, double- 
locked door before taking 
up his pacing step once more. 

Presumably it is easy to 
read that mind. He wants 
to get out. There is murder 
in those deep eyes; you can 
see it. The gruff growl is 
one of hate and malice and 
enmity toward all those 
about him, toward the train- 
ers with their feeding forks, 
toward the massing crowds 
flooding through from the 
marquee for their look at 
the menagerie before traveling on to the seats of the big show. 
You can see viciousness there, and bloody desire and determina- 
tion. You know that only one thought occupies that bestial 
brain—to escape those steel bars, to break forth upon the 
humans he hates, to destroy, to devour. 

And the only diserepaney about the meditation is the fact 
that you are entirely wrong! If that lion is thinking at all, 
he’s wondering whether he’s going to get a bone for breakfast 
the next morning, or whether it will be lean meat. As for 
escaping—why should he leave a good home and make a lot 
of trouble for himself? That pacing and leaping is merely 
obedience to a natural law which commands that he take a 
certain amount of exercise, nothing more. 

Not that jungle animals often do not commit murder when 
they escape. But when this happens it usually is the result of 
long waiting for a specific object. A leopard, for instance, will 
take its chance at death that it may kill a trainer it hates. But 
ordinarily the jungle animal that you see within a ¢age at a 
circus has no idea and no desire to leave. If it does, it isn’t 
happy until it gets back into its dear old cage once more, back 
home where there is safety and comfort and where the world 
isn’t rough and uneven and decidedly unpleasant—as it is 
outside the bars. Queer, but it’s true; the escape of an animal 
about a circus is often funnier than it is serious. 


NO ESCAPE HERE 


The lion has the cage right where he wants it, but Buster has him collared 
and will hold him secure till both get their milk-bottles. 
babies pictured in Mr. Cooper's book, ‘Under the Big Top.” 


There must be a reason, and there is. The usual animal 


that you see in the circus isn’t a product of the jungle. He 
wouldn’t recognize his ‘‘native heath”’ if he should be introduced 
to it. 
one, he was reared in one, and he knows absolutely nothing about 
the other life. He regards his cage as his home, as his natural 
habitat, and is lost without it. True, give a lion or tiger or 
leopard even a day in the open country, and he will revert to 
type. The old instincts will come upon him, he will kill his 
food in the same manner that his ancestors killed, when they 
were wild, free creatures, knowing nothing else. He will become 
the savage beast that his instincts command him to be. He will 
fall as naturally into the stealth, the sagacity and the cunning 
of the jungle as tho he had been bred to that life. But he can’t 
do this in afew minutes. The result is that when he does eseape, 
through innate animal curiosity which leads him to-investigate 
: why his eage door should be 
open instead of closed, or why 
a lock or bar should give be- 
neath his weight when he leaps 
he finds himself in an unkind, 
noisy, excited sphere full of 
troubles and annoyance, and 
wishes that he’d never wan- 
dered from the old fireside. - 
It’s a sort of animal 
psychology. A beast may be 
mean within an arena. He 
may even be a killer. Yet 
once on the outside, he may, 
be a poor, befuddled thing,| 
happy to find again the open’ 
door leading to his cage, and 
glad to get away from the 
hurly-burly into which a 
misstep of curiosity led him. 
-His mind leads no more 
naturally to thoughts of 
escape than it would to 
tatting or embroidery. If 
you doubt the fact, watch 
closely the next time you 
witness a wild-animal act. 
You will see that the arena 
is of steel, that the door is 
safely trussed and laced with 
heavy leather straps. But 
that the entire top of the 
great, metal enclosure is 
covered with nothing more 
than a broad expanse of 
woven hemp netting! 


Two circus 


As an illustration of that little remark about the ‘“ killer,” 
Mr. Cooper relates these incidents: 


One time, Ed Warner, general agent of a circus, and myself 
stood in the wings of a theater in Denver. We were making the 
lions and tigers of the circus pay for their winter feed by a short 
tour of vaudeville performances, and out upon the stage Captain 
Rieardo, the trainer, high-booted, gold-laced, was sending the 
tawny beasts through their category of tricks, meanwhile keeping 
a weather eye trained upon a vicious, murderous, inbred lion, 
whose sole desire seemed to consist of an ambition to separate 
“Cap” from his internal arrangements. Day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, through the summer season 
of the cireus they had fought and sparred, the lion snarling and 
roaring on his pedestal, his claw-fringed forefeet striking out in 
vicious circles as the whip of the trainer curled toward him, the 
lips drawn back from the ugly, yellow teeth, the evil eyes narrowed 
and squinted, his whole being one of fierce animosity toward 
this one hated personage, his trainer. 

The act was nearing its finish, the leaping of the hurdles by 
the various trained beasts and ‘‘Cap” was putting the barricades 
in place. One of them stuck; the trainer yanked at it in an 
effort to straighten it and failed. With a leap, he then rushed 
forward to correct the position of the hurdle, and in doing so 


His world from cubhood has been a cage; he was born in 


0,000 Farmers — 4 
Are Serving You ou! ! 4 


I. T IS Bren? very Pigcult fen one to realize the importance of 
- mere figures. Therefore, imagine a town of 70,000 people— 
* Portland, Me.—for instance. Then imagine a herd ofl 000,000 
ae cows—filling to capacity a city the size of Boston. 


Bee On top of that, imagine these 70,000 farmers and these mill- 
i ion cows, together with over 160 plants all working for you. 


| SLERE i imagination stopel It now becomes a ee These fig- 
ures give you an idea of the famous Dairymen’s League Co-op- 
erative Association—the farmer organization that sends their ae 
DAIRYLEA Brand Evaporated Milk direct from their farms to you. _ ee 


; Because this immense business is owned and operated by : 
farmers themselves, your DAIRYLEA will always remain these 70,000 
| - farmers’ own product, from cows they themselves own. 


orated milk, with a flavor like cream. That is why DAIRYLEA con- 


i These farmers want you to have a richer—a creamier evap- 
a 
tains more nutritious milk fats and solids. 


‘DAIRY. LEA Evaporated Milk is the eoccumatcd whole- 
someness of the purest fresh, bottle milk, and is produced in» 
New York State where milk laws are most stringent. 


DAIRYLEA is now sold by all Grocers! 
You will receive this can: 


— 
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Creamier W cctcte Na Convince 


EVAPORATED 


MILK\ Yourself! 
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THE WORLD’S MOST SAFE-GUARDED MILK 


igest for May 3, 1924. 
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Ty S‘HREE leading authorities state that 
i from 80% to 90% of all motorists 
keep their cars in their own home 
garages. 
The average motorist uses about 20 
gillons of lubricating oil every year, 
Which raises a most important ques- 
tion: 


“Isn’t it really a waste of tine to buy 
single quarts of oil at random?—making 
many errands?—risking the dangers 
which always go with the use of pick-up 
lubrication?” 

More and more motorists are today 
buying their Gargoyle Mobiloil in 
sealed containers holding 5, 15, or 30 
gallons, to keep a supply always con- 
venient in their home garage. 


The Many Advantages 


Here are ten reasons why a home sup- 
ply of Gargoyle Mobiloil is becoming 
so popular: 


GARCON 


Keep Oil at Home 


To 80% of all Motorists, 
here is a most important message 


(1) Gargoyle Mobiloil is produced by 
the foremost specialists in scientific lu- | 
brication—a standing freely acknowl- 
edged in scientific circles the world 
over 

(2) The selection of oil having the 
correct body and character for your en- 
gine is assured when you follow the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Chart of Rec- 
ommendations 


(3) Gargoyle Mobiloil and the Chart 
are endorsed by practically every auto- 
mobile manufacturer. 

(4) Gargoyle Mobiloil is sold in 
handy sized containers for the home 
supply—the 5-gallon can and the 15-, . 
30- or 55-gallon steel drums (which 
have convenient and leak-proof faucets). | 


(5) 15 gallons of oil bought in single 
“quarts” means 60 trips for oil! You 
make only one trip when you buy a 15- 
gallon drum—or three when you buy 
in 5-gallon cans. 


ow 


Mobiloil . 


Make the chart your guide 
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Recommendations 
_ _ » (Abbreviated Edition) 
HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to ~ B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: - E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle’ Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are ‘recommended. for 


- summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
r ; tion should be followed during the entire period 
F , - when freezing temperatures are experienced. 
% The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
; the Vacuum Oil Coppa s Board of Automo- 
La aes 7 r ‘tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
6) With a Baie supply ar Mobiloil of Gargoyle Mobiloil will substantially . advice on correct automobile lubrication, 
you can always have the proper amount reduce the oil consumption and, more 
of oil in your engine before driving Important, assure you freedom from 
_ away. You form the valuable habit of repairs, as well as adding years to the 
seeing frequently that the oil level is life of your car. fA 
 correct—just as you look at the tires | lire] A . 
_ gasoline supply, and the water in pe) a sos au adeuuate sunplyso} Va wel & Le Ae 
abe : The hb your Gargoyle Mobic is the most impor- A Ire] A PLATA A 
Z 1 Sy jAre.JArc.{Arc.| re.|Arc.JArc.|Arc. 
ac freien satin of frects tt Ele item you can ‘putin your FA e[A betes 
ea, € frequent adaition of tres home garage. For correct lubrication eee poetic [cee A Tare] A are XA 
oil helps to maintain the body of the is the most important attention you See a |a 
> : a ip = aa See APS Se | Peco, ee A 
entire oil supply in the crankcase. can give your engine. It protects you Ef ee re: 
(7) You are sure—always—that you against the two greatest expenses: (1) he 
_are using genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. engine repairs and (2) car depreciation. : 
You eliminate the necessity of accept- 


You will probably find your car listed 
in the partial Chart printed here—but 
if not, the dealer has a Complete Chart 


ing some other oil from a dealer who 
may not have Mobiloil. ; 


DaEne aaa eapsaae: 
ata se f 


(8) When the oil 1 In the engine has of Recommendations which specifies Cad i el A esl 
been used for 1000 miles, you can at a the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil SA [ate] A [Are [Ar are 
convenient time drain and refill the for every make and model of automo- cn Ta Tare} A late] A fave] ase le 


crankcase with fresh oil. This is best bile built during the past five years. If 
done after a short run while the oil is 


your car is over five years old, write our 


3 
ai Bi 
5 


still hot, so that the sediment and for- home office or nearest branch and we pig [A fare] A 
m z ASIA fete lecaaNs 
eign atter will be drained out with it; will be glad to tell you the correct AO apa ere 
(9) Economy. The continuous use grade to use. Joe 
JAre'are.|Are.|Are. 
ents whe Arc.|Arc.|Arc.|Arc. a rie are re 
Arc.|Arc.JArc,|Arc.JArc./Arc. a Are: 
«MPO ther Aare) A late] A late A lates A late. 
National ind.) (Mod,6-31).. «| A {Are,| : 
M i »fAre.Arc.] A 
All Other Medel ATA 

ee A A 

JA A 


A 

erlai 4A 

Packard (Eight). ..0-- 604 A |Are.) A 
All Other. Models AIAJA/A 

Ar ae 


For Your Touring Needs ar lace are fe, 
Gargoyle Mobiloil in the new Baten ac snsee re fie Ae fe Ae fe Le 
convenient one-quart can, at Pierce Arrow (2 con); 1-] A A AJA A A A A [Ate Are. 
35c each or 3 for $1.00, is now Knigh ]5|,4 |B] 4 Bb) a |B) ALB | A 
on sale in the New England Racine PECGEH pees pie eaime|t er pees | oa ae 
States, New York, Pennsyl- Ral ee ieee ie 
vania, and the Middle Western Sayers & 8 pre fae Ar heal 
States. As fast as production Sten Knight 8 "i B ape y AT 
will permit this package will be Sree 0) etd A A) A lar. 
placed on sale elsewhere. aN eect Alay AL ALA 

Put two or three one-quart Stace eo : fale A Pe 
cans under the seat. A handy Westcott tae A |Are] A 


All Oth sfArc.|Arc.JArc.|é 
White (Mods, ‘Ts & 20). Arc, |Arc. {Are 

“ AllOtherCom'!Models} A | A | A 
Willys-Knight..........:| B Are,] B 
Winton * (ae Are ,JAre.)/ late, Arc./Are.jArc. ie. 
Yellow Cab re.!Arc.lArc. Arc.lArc.JArc.l.. +s! e+e 


Makes of Tonks 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 


(Recommendations shown separately for convenience) 


Buda (Mods, RU, WU)... ..|... 
All Other Models} A '|’ A 


refill when your oil gets low 
along the road. 


Be Prepared! 


af Ae. |Are, 
A i 
B A 8 


Continental (Mod. BS)...| A | 4 AlAT2 Kalpbales' bat 
if Mod: Bi). s- cst AU HOA |i saaleeea|feadsce dd becceeph 
Domestic Branches: Falls steric K jae) alate] A 
Flercwleay’. ova dpaskws «07 AJA A 
New York Buffalo Rochester MerMods 13,4, 80 £91) AGHA Taal 
(Main Office) Portland, Me. Chicago aT wer UID NFS 
Alban 5 Boston 7 Peoria Lycoming (C Series). A | A A 
bany : er Modela|....|.-.-) A |é 
iladelphi i Pittsburgh Rochester AVA]A 
Philadelphia Detroit x oe oM Waukesa(Viode Van) & | A || 
New Haven Minneapolis Dallas ity, Mo. Vicon ter Model...) & | 
- ee = E ~ a allas MecOURN aici kvsakanes ! ! ! 
Indianapolis Springfield, Mass. piel ome Ci | SES 1c Af 
Milwaukee Des Moines é sf For HES correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil“C,” 


St. Louis 


“CC” or Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
Chart available at all dealers. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


C4 


alone 
inthe good work 
it aie 


Nothing else will do the work 
of Sani-Flush. It cleans toilet 
bowls snowy white. Removes 
every spot and stain. No scrub- 
bing. No hard work. 


Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions 
on the can, and flush. The 
porcelain shines. The hidden, 
unhealthful trap—impossible to 
reach by other means—is also 
cleaned, made sanitary. Sani- 
Flush destroys all foul odors. 


It will not harm plumbing 
connections. Always keep Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom, 


If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a 
full-size can. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Ee -Flush 


iReg U.S. Pat. Off 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


have a businéss- protes- 

A pee of your own and earn 

big income in service fees, 

A New system of foot correction; readily learned *v 
anyone at home ina few weeks. Easy terms for trainii. 

Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to. 

Nocapital required or goodsto buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


re) All-Year- Around . 
~ Steel Flower Box 


Sub-Irrigating 

Self- Watering 
For windows, porches. sun par 
lors Moveindoors or out. Per- 
fect air circulation and drain-, 
age Leak proof; rust proof 6 
sizes. Writefor FREE catalog 
Save Manufacturing Co., Dept, M 

111 W. Monroe St., Ghlcagay it, 


Far Superior to Cesenool 


A Kaustine Septic Tank installed in your country home 
PEOVICES 5 a coriplete, inexpensive sewage disposal system, 
al superior to cesspool and no more costly. 


Made of Armco Ingot Iron—coated inside 
and out with Hermastic Enamel, the 
Kaustine Septic Tank will outlast the 
building it serves and requires practically 
no allention, Fasily installed, 

Plans Furnished Free 
by our Engineering Dept. Your 
Jocal plumber can supply Kaus- 
tine equipment 
Write today for free 
Booklet No, 201. Plum 
ber's name upprecivted. 


austine 


Mfra & Suni tation Engineers 
Bulla, N Y. Canadian Ofhe 
and Kactory Dunds as, Ont. 


Aiso Mtrs” of Chemical 
(Waterless, Toilets for 
Homes, Schools, Facto- 
ries and Camps 
Desirable ape’ 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 


Continued 


cramped himself between the ‘“‘turn- 
table” and the steel walls of the arena, with 
his back half-turned toward the er eciah 

“Cap! Cap! Look out!” 

Ed and I were shouting from the wings, 
regardless of what the audience might 
think. For the killer had jumped from his 
pedestal and was creeping forward with 
all the sinuosity of a snake, toward the 
victim for whom he had waited. The 
trainer turned to find the ugly, open jaws 
of the lion not three feet away! 

An instantaneous action and he had 
drawn his revolver, with its heavily wadded 
blank cartridges, sending shot after shot 
straight into the eyes of the malicious beast, 
the powder singeing the hair of the broad, 
flat forehead, the wadding stinging and 
disconcerting him. The lion whirled 
dazedly and pawed with the pain of the 
attack. The instant was enough for the 
trainer to jump clear and bring his bu '- 
whip into action, while Ed and J—it we. 
in the days before the Highteenth Amend- 
ment—hurried out to get something that 
would put the strength back into our knees. 

A week later, we were in another theater. 
It was just before the performance, and 
the three of us were in the trainer’s dressing- 
room listening to a recital by the lion-man 
of how he inadvertently allowed one finger 
to rest too long near a lion’s mouth— 
hence the missing digit. Above us was 
scuffling and noise, bumping and shouts, 
and Warner grunted. 

‘They sure make plenty of noise when 
they set a stage at this show shop, don’t 
they?” 

“You said it.” 

We continued our talk, while the noise 
above grew greater, finally to still. There 
came the sound of clanging steps on the 
iron stairs leading from the stage. Then 
the door was thrown open, and a belliger- 
ent stage carpenter faced the animal-trainer. 

‘“T wish you’d keep them toothless ole 
lions o’ yours locked up,”’ he blurted. ‘‘I’ve 
had a helluva time with ’em!”’ 

“ours 

‘Yeh. Came on the stage just now and 
found three of ’em wandering around. I 
gave two of ’em a kick and they jumped 
back in their cage, but the third one tried 
to get funny with me. So I whaled the tar 
out of him with a stage prop and made a 
cut alongside his head. Better get up 
there. He’s bleedin’. But I couldn't 
help it; we can’t have them things runnin’ 
loose when we're trying to set a stage.” 

We went upstairs, to find, half-sitting, 
half-leaning against the side of the eage, a 
disconsolate, amazed lion, staring de- 
jectedly through the bars ana licking the 
blood which ran down his nose from a eut 
just in tront of one ear. He had the appear- 
ance of some one who had encountered a 
very very rough time, and who had not 
yet recovered trom his fright and his sur- 


prize, We simply stood and stared. It 
was the inbred, the killer! Nor did we tell 
the stage carpenter his record. 


The explanation is simple. In his eage. 
that lion was a bully and a ruffian because 
that was his element, that his stamping- 
ground, that his home. But once outside. 
he had lost his bearing, the attack of the 
stags carpenter literally had swept him 
from his feet, and he had turned from a 
killer to a coward 


Nor is this the only instance, adds Mr. 
Cooper. 


4 nival ine 
. conage. known ai Bil ibe: Jeveey 


the circus or carnival business knows 
They don’t know his shows, for the simpli 
reason that he changes his mind abou 
every season and puts out a new one. Phis — 
was one of the years when he was running | 
a circus and, of course, presenting each day — 
a street parade. : 

Among his animals was a, vicious lion. 
And one day as the den was being cleaned — 
for the parade, the animal man forgot to 
put into place the bar which held Rede the 
steel door. 

The cage went out on parade. The lion 
began to pace its prison. A jolt, and it. 
struck the door. A second later, while — 
telephone poles became clustered with 
human fruit, while horses reared and 
plunged, while women reached for baby- 
buggies and hurriedly got them out of the 
way, forgetting entirely the fact that the — 
babies themselves had been placed on the — 
curbing, while men seized wives in their 
arms and hustled them to safety, without 
looking to see whether they were their own 
wives or the wives of some one else, the 
lion plumped to the pavement and stared 
dizzily about him for an instant, while’ he 
tried to fathom what had happened. 

Then came panic. On all sides, including 
that of the lion. The cage had gone on. 
The horses pulling the den immediately 
in the rear had engaged in a runaway. 
Everywhere, people were shouting, milling, 
running and climbing trees and telephone- 
poles. The lion scrambled vaguely, made 
a false start or two, whirled, then dived 
straight for a small negro restaurant across 
the street. 

The restaurant had been full when things 
started. But its windows had opened 
automatically, through the simple method 
of persons going through glass, sash and all. 
At the instant the lion entered the door, a 
negro waiter was just arriving at one of the 
front tables with a tray of food. He saw 
the lion. One wild toss and the leonine 
beast found himself in the midst of a 
shower of soup, ham-bones, chitlins and 
what-not, while the waiter, screaming, 
made for the kitchen. 

It was a bit disconcerting. For one ex- 
cited, panicky second the lion fought the 
clattering dishes, clawing at them and 
biting vaguely at the atmosphere. Then 
stung by hot soup, half blinded by the 
pounding of crockery as it descended upon 
his eye and skull-bones, he leaped at ran- 
dom and ran for a new place of hiding. 
And his path led toward the kitchen also, 

The chef went out a window. Also the ° 
waiter. The dishwasher, deafened by the 
clattering of the crockery which hé was 
massaging, had not received the warning 
in time to avail himself of a method of exit. 
He turned, saw a lion entering his domain, 
and did the only- natural thing, opened a 
small door leading to the drain-pipes be- 
neath the sink, and dived in. Just then, 
some excited person appeared in the front 
of the restaurant with a shotgun, and fired. 

The charge went wild except for a few 
shots which did no more than sting the 
lion’s hide, but the noise was enough. Be- 
fuddled, bewildered, in the midst of a 
strange world and a conglomeration of 
annoying surroundings, the beast leaped 
again and sought retreat. ‘ 

Happiness! A hole! Something to craw) 
into, some place where he might hide! It 
was the opening beneath the sink. And 
there the animal men of the cireus found 
them, a fear-whitened, speechless negro, 
and an amazement-stricken hon, wedged in 
together, side by side, and neither making 
the first move to come out. The lion didn’t 


Does this apply to you? 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Apply it generously, full strength. Then 
massage vigorously. You'll be delighted with this new 
use for an old friend—because Listerine and dandruff 
simply do not get along together. 


AVE you ever noticed how a “white coat collar” 

can mar the appearance of even the most fastidi- 
ously dressed man? We mean that shower of dandruff 
that spoils the good_Jooks of so many dark suits. 

It’s more than a matter-of mere appearance, too. 
Dandruff’s a sign of an unhealthy scalp and a warning of 
possible baldness coming on. : 

And it’s all so needless. The right attention to your 


scalp and hair will do wonders in combating dandruff. 


After such a Listerine massage, you know your hair 
and scalp are antiseptically clean. And a clean scalp 
usually means a healthy head of hair.—Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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he new way to 
a “wear a watch — 
eee er 


into a a rine ae lis : € 
‘nothing but gasp and sit there benes 
sink. And between the two er 

perhaps the more freddie = 


: when thas cireus buaiuiaie net léoke: ‘é 
i f , As is the case with disease, the com] 
¥ ; ~ tions following the escape of jungle b 
age In the panel often cause more excitement than 
tS * ee escape itself. To wit, take Mr. Coop 
f , pokes story of Bad Axe, Michigan, and an _ 


cape yarn” that has become laughing 


tory in cireusdom. The recital requires a 
bit of an introduction: 


, art ’ 


| Kaiser and Sultan, two of the lions of ae 
f 
( 


pans 


led about as pets until almost the last 
possible moment when their catlike natures 
could be trusted. Strange as it may be, 


Si MON S this often leads to bad temper when the 


TRADE MARK beasts have reached the adult age, and — 


certainly in the case of the two lions, there - 
4 was little of fear and little of bewilderment 
| when an animal man inadvertently left 


open a door of their cage and allowed them 


show, were a bit different from the usual 
run of beasts, inasmuch as they had been — 


WE REFER to a life-size watch, worn ; foowatider ferth. : 
with a real watch chain and carried q The show at this time possest what it 
in that honorable but often neglected © once had believed to be a wonderful fea- 
feature of trousers—the watch pocket. be ture—the: result of ager enent ae 


ment which had resulted in the cross- 
breeding of a Grevy’s zebra, from Africa, 
and a Rocky Mountain ‘‘Canary,” or 
_burro, from Colorado. The result had 
been a strange and fearsome beast, pos- 
: fen sessing the striped body of a zebra, the 
richness of design and durability. It uncertainty, the viciousness, the meanness 
is made by the special process of draw- and wildness of a jungle animal, combined 
ing gold, green gold or Platinumgold ser the Stang 5 a se 
. nat goes wi at contrary creature. 

WE ae less expensive base metal. See AY, Long months had been spent in training 
this ideal summer watch chain at your the things, with the result that they did 
jeweler’s. $2.50 to $5.00. wonderfully well in rehearsals, and the 
There is a variety of narrow, wide opposite during the performanees. It was 
and fancy shapes in clasps. 


The patented clasp of the Belt 
Chain locks securely over the belt. 
Yet, at your desire, the pressure of a 
finger releases it. ‘The Belt Chain has 


_—_ 


nothing at all for the ‘‘ Five United States _ 
Government Hyneys,”’ as they were called, 
to enter the show tent at a trot—and keep 
on trotting. You could find Hyneys 
scattered all about the cireus grounds—and 
about the town for that matter—trampling 
gardens, eating up flower-beds, kicking the 
stuffing out of poor, innocent country 
horses, who didn’t know enough to kick 
back, running up damage suits, attach- 
ments and causing trouble in general for 
closed the cireus fixer. It was a dull week indeed 
when the Hyneys didn’t run away at least 
three times. Often they batted a thousand 
by pulling a runaway once a day. The 
result of which was a change in the circus 
program, from a glowing announcement of 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 
Canada—95 King Street East, Toronto 


uf " oe ge these wonderful beasts and the astonishing 
ness of category of tricks which they had mastered, 
Simmons to the simple announcement: 

design 

én the en- | 

larzement THE FIVE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
above. 


HYNEYS WILL NOW PROCEED 
TO DO AS THEY PLEASB! 


This substantial shell of gold 


The swivel says 


is drawn Over a core of alloy in the mak- it’s a Simmons Which they did. And which leads to the 
ing of every Simmons Chain. From the . f the dr: a 
original ingot (illustrated actual size) until opening of the drama of Bad Axe, Michigan. 
the smé ok ahs been wrought out, the Tt. all happened before the show. The 
ratio of gold to base metal is constant. , 

With this special Simmons process, dura- parade had Just returned to the lot, the 
dility anc clean-cut design follow naturally, cages had been “spotted” in their regular 


places in the menagerie, and in the big 


Isl. . 13, as eke a. A 


Z ne . sy tee 7 
was the 
ng activity of a circus in its 
ent of preparation. From the 
, a “‘pony punk’ was leading the 
citrant Hyneys back to the me- 
from a short and eventful runaway. 
of the forward center poles, ‘‘Cow,”’ 
ssistant boss canvas man, was holding 
on stake which ‘‘Fullhouse,”’ a work- 
was about to pound into the ground 
th-a sixteen-pound sledge. Everything 
s traveling along smoothly, beautifully. 
a streaking figure shot from the 
mnection” or entrance to the menagerie, 
arms waving, his eyes wild. 
“F’r Gawd’s sake, run!” he yelled. 
s lions-is loose! They’re right behind 


And they were—Sultan and Kaiser, 
ntering on a trot, perfectly composed 
‘ough the experience of other days when 
y had been led about at the end of a 
sh as cubs, and looking for trouble. The 
ter poles became alive with property 


und ‘‘Fat,”’ a plank man, made a three- 
t leap for a trapeze tape and clambered 
it in a far more agile manner than the 
erobat himself could have done. Full- 
ouse dropt his sledge and ran a half mile 
to a tree where he was found roosting an 
hour later. ‘‘Cow,”’ still holding his iron 
ke, looked around somewhat hazily, 
| high the stake, walloped the lion in the 
| forehead, knocked him flat and all but un- 
conscious, then did a bit of running him- 
- self. Just then Kaiser saw the Hyneys 
| with their zebra stripes, and a new angle 
of activity started. The zebra forms the 
lion’s natural meat in the wild state. 
~ It all seemed to come back to Kaiser— 
the old eall of the veldt. He roared, with a 
note strange to the circus menagerie. 
‘Then he leapt, claws extended, mouth wide, 
straight for the rumps of the nearest 
Hyney. 
But that was all. Out came vicious heels 
that caught the beast in the chest and 
_ knocked him back. He came on once more, 
only to find the world filled with kicking, 
harp hoofs that battled him in the face 
and head and chest, that knocked the wind 
out of his lungs, that cut and whanged and 
battered him until at last, whimpering and 
bleeding, he turned and sought flight, the 
animal men after him, leaving behind a 
_ miulish, contrary creature that allowed his 
_ ears to go flat, and his raucous voice to 
_ raise in a long hee-haw of victory. 
-_ One lion was blinking in the daze of 
returning consciousness, the other was 
_-whipt and cowering in a clump of brush 
near the tent. Both of them were more 
_ than willing to quit. But the excitement 
still went on, for the elephants had decided 
_ to become panic-stricken. 
- The lions had. passed the elephant line 
_ before the hulking beasts seemed to realize 
that the right and proper thing for an 
- oeeasion like this should be a runaway. 
Whereupon the head of the herd emitted 
a bellow of excitement, pulled her stake 
from the ground, and made a hole in the 
side wall of the tent for the general exodus. 
One by one the big creatures ambled forth, 
squealing and trumpeting, the noise of their 
exit calling a small contingent of the animal 
men from the primary business of catching 
lions. Only one arrived in time, Boucher, 
the menagerie superintendent, and he got 
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-well-greased, 


en and seat-workers. Two-hundred- 


aw Sultan only a few feet away, swung ~ 
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Brushing alone is not enough to keep Nie 


fect 


your teeth permanently clean 


tory as temporary cleansers— 
unless they contain constituents that 
will scratch the enamel or injure the 


sensitive edges of the gums. = 
But physicians and dentists now 


glands in protecting the teeth and 
they insist on knowing how the con- 
stituents of.the dentifrice affect these 
important glands. 


The only real protection against 
the acids of decay 
Orly the alkaline fluids from these 
glands can permanently check the 
chief cause of tooth decay—the mouth 
acids. But because our mouth glands 
have slowed down, their fluids are no 
longer sufficient to neutralize the acids. 


Five minutes after you brush your 
teeth the acids are forming again. 


This tooth paste makes these 
important glands work normally 
Pebeco, however, gently stimulates 
these glands to work in a normal, 

healthy fashion. 

Assoon as Pebeco enters the mouth, 
the fluids from these glands begin to 
flow more freely. They wash all 
through the mouth. They thoroughly 
neutralize the acids as fast as they 
form. 

Pebeco leaves your whole mouth in 
a healthy, live condition—your gums, 
your palate, the entire oral cavity. 
Made only by Lehn & Fink, Inc. At 
all druggists. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Dept. G-9 
635 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


OST tooth pastes are satisfac- 


realize the importance of the salivary — 


Nothing vs more attractive 
—more vital to your health 
—than sound, shining 
teeth. Pebeco keeps the en- 
tire mouth cavity healthy 
and self-protecting. 


Send coupon 
for free generous tube 


Send me free your new large sized sample tube of Pebeco. 
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Moving Traffic 


No driving condition tends to overheat a 
motor more quickly than the uncertain, 
stop-and-start conditions of crowded boul- 
evards and downtown streets. 


How fortunate the driver whose car is 
Harrison-cooled! For no matter what the 
condition of roadway or traffic may be, 
he is confident that his motor will not 
overheat. 


Motorists have come to know that for 
continuous and unfailing radiator per- 
formance, no worthy substitute has ever 
been devised for the original hexagon cell- 
ular core that forms the basis of Harrison 
efficiency. 


Harrison Radiator Corporation 
Lockport, New York 


CAGED 


The Mark of Radiatov Satisfaction 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND TREES 


Continued 


there just as the rear of the last elephant © 
was disappearing. ' 

A leap and he caught the hulking, squeal- 
ing beast by its piglike tail and sought to 
run along behind it until his shouts could’ 
bring the head of the herd to her senses. 

An eight-horse team, harnessed to an 
empty pole wagon, was just crossing the 
lot, quietly, peaceably, without any knowl- 
edge of what had gone on in the tent. Then 
came the elephants! Swarms of elephants, 
trumpeting, squealing, and thundering, as 
they came up from behind, alongside the 
wagon and its eight horses. It was too 
much. The driver pulled and tugged his 
best. It was useless. The horses, all eight 
of them, with the pole wagon clattering 
along behind, ran away also. 

Half across the lot and another element 
entered—a man in an automobile. Glane- 
ing over his shoulder, he saw a world full of 
elephants and horses, all coming toward him 
at once. 

Side by side the race began, the queerest 
race, so circus men say, in history—a herd 
of elephants, an eight-horse team attached 
to a wagon, and a human being in an 
automobile. 

Just before them stood the cook-house. 
The automobile, under the guidance of a 
human being, ran half-way through the 
tent before it could be stopt. The elephants 
slid on their haunches and decided to quit. 
The horses, with a sudden swerve, ran 
around the end and finally came to a halt. 
The race was over. —By this time the lions 
were back in their cages, both of them glad 
to be home again where there were no hoofs 
or iron bars, and where life ran on the level! 


AND THEREBY HANGS A TAIL 


HOSE raisers of fowl who also take the 

Nature Magazine (Washington) should 
be very careful not to let their pets see the 
article by Herbert Beardsley on their long- 
tailed cousins of Japan, or the home-grown 
chickens might die of chagrin and envy. 
It appears that it would be a rather long 
and hopeless task for American fowl to try 
to growea tail twelve feet long, for such 
tails are the result of a secret breeding 
process. Mr. Beardsley’s article tells of 
these curiosities of far away and strange 
Japan: 


Japan has produced nothing more novel 
and interesting, probably, than her breed 
of long-tailed fowls. The tail-feathers of 
the specimen shown in the accompanying 
photograph measure twelve feet. 

The introduction of the breed is said to 
have been brought about by a Prince of 
Japan, whose imperial crest was a feather. 
Yearly he offered a prize to the subject who 
would bring to him the longest feather. 
The greatest effort and skill were therefore 
employed by the breeders to produce the 
greatest length of tail-feathers possible. 
At present only a few old fanciers know the 
secret process of successfully breeding these 
fowls. A few details have been obtained 
in regard to the method of their breeding. 
The particular breed is confined to the 
region in and among Kochi, the capital of a 
province of Tasso. The breed is about a 
hundred years old and is fast dying out. 
There is said to be no artificial method of 


selection. Moreover, one must know how 
to treat the birds during the various stages 
of tail-growth. The body feathers spring- 
ing from the shoulders attain a length of 
four feet. ‘Two years is the time necessary 
to produce a full growth of tail. "The tail- 
feathers grow from four to seven inches a 
month, and continue to increase as the bird 
lives, which is usually from eight to ten 
_ years. The hens lay about thirty eggs in 
the spring and autumn, which are hatched 
by other fowl. The hens are kept housed 
and sit on a flat perch, and are taken out 
only once in two days and allowed to walk 
half an hour or so, a man holding up the 


; 


Pu 2 ee? 


Courtesy **Nature Magazine*‘ (Washington) 


TAIL-FEATHERS 12 FEET LONG 


This Japanese rooster would seem to be handi- 
capped, but his long appendage is highly 
prized by the chicken-fanciers of Japan. 


tails to prevent them from being torn or 
soiled. The birds are fed on unhulled rice 
and greens, and seeret food known and pre- 
pared by the old fanciers themselves. They 
demand plenty of water and are wonder- 
fully tame. The ordinary number of long 
tail-feathers possest by each bird is 
fifteen or sixteen. About twice a month 
they are carefully washed in warm water 
and afterwards dried on some high place, 
usually a roof. The present price is $50 
for a bird having a tail over ten feet long. 
There are three varieties of the breed: 
First, white head and body feathers and 
tail blaek; second, white all over with yel- 
low legs; third, reddish color mixed with 
white on body. All these, with the excep- 
tion of the second variety, have black tail- 
feathers. The owners and breeders take a 
great pride in these birds and are con- 
stantly striving to improve the species 
and to grow longer and longer tails as in the 
second variety to improve the color. 


making the feathers grow. All is done by | 
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Industry finds more uses for Formica 


every day! | : 


ORMICA has solved many problems for American industry, in 
. both the electrical and mechanical fields. Its applications are 
endless and are increasing in number constantly. 


Formica brought the engineer a material of striking characteristics 
that are useful in many directions, and which were never available 
in combination before. It has extremely high dielectric strength, 
and is the best of insulators especially where high frequency alter- 
nating currents are employed. It is almost inert chemically and is 
therefore not affected by fumes, moisture or chemical action. It has 

high tensile strength, much higher than rubber, and more than 
equal to fibre. It does not cold flow, sag, or discolor. 


It has solved many perplexing material prob- 


putomeyire, timing lems, and improved the performance of many 
gears of Formica are 3 : avon 
ea dorrepincesoat products, from the giant shears in a steel mill 
purposes by thePer- to phonograph motors. It may be able also to 
fection Gear Com- greatly improve your product. 


pany, Chicago, III. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘What Formica Is.” 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4646 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Many Uses 


| Formica panels and insu- of 

| lating tubes are used by 

| pat Leet nop pas a A Formica insulation is pre- 
| radio sets, and are ‘so F ferred by the electrical 
| by dealers everywhere. ormicda industry because it com- 


bines high tensile with 
high dielectric strength. 


IO wr 


Formica silent gears and pinions 


ee eer mille and Formica pump valves have a big market 
pumps — froin the largest to the in pumps, for marine purposes, in the oil 
fields, the packing industry, etc. 


smallest industrial applications. 


Made from Anhydrous Bakelite Resins 
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The ArizonaanaNew Mexico 
Rockies-a region of scenic 
surplises-high mountains 
Wat pine forests, color 
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Saniale picturefolders 
fell where and how — 
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Mr. W.J.BLACK, Pass, Traf. Mgr, Santa Fe System Lines 
1001 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


Please mail to me the vas Santa fe booklets 
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MONGOOS: FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH ~ 


HEN taking mongooses for a walk 

in the forest, be sure to take along 
a “limba” or native guitar, and also a 
“boy” to play the wayward and balky 
pets back in the homeward way they should 
go; at least that is the method used by 
Hans Coudenhove. The mongoos will 
always strike a chord of interesting memory 
in a Kipling student, who will recall with 
affection the brave little cobra-killer 
named by Kipling, ‘‘Rikki-Tikki Tavi.”’ 
Hans Coudenhov e, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
tells new stories about what he calls 
“Only Mongooses.”’ He begins with 
their appearance: 


In appearance, the African variety are 
quaint-looking, ‘‘cobby,” rather clumsy 
little creatures, not larger than a guinea 
pig when full grown. Their legs are 
short, and in front are bent like those of 
dachshunds, to whom they have a certain 
resemblance. To sit up is, with them, a 
pose as familiar as it is with the bear, and 


-when they do so, and let their bent forelegs 


hang down on both sides of their chest, 
they look very much like penguins on 
shore. In some individuals, the hair of the 
lower part of the jaws is of a much lighter 
shade of gray than is that of the rest of the 
body, so that they appear, when looked at 
en face, as if they wore whiskers. 

Their chief strength lies in the neck and 


jaws, which are, comparatively speaking, | 


of tremendous power; this quality, joined 
to the extreme accuracy of their aim, of 
which their game affords so startling a 
proof, supplements, when they hunt or 
fight, any disadvantage which may be due 
to deficiencies in their build, and explains 
the fact that they almost invariably suec- 
ceed in seizing a snake behind the head, 
before it has had time to strike. 

Nevertheless, I did not encourage my 
mongooses to tackle snakes, except small 
ones, for it always appeared to me as if a 
zebra mongoos, owing to that clumsiness 
of shape just mentioned, must be at a dis- 
advantage when confronted by a full- 
grown and wide-awake cobra. In my own 
experience, I have known only one in- 
stance of a snake’s striking a mongoos. 
The mongoos was still very young and the 
snake a small green tree-snake. The 
mongoos was apparently lacking in the 
inherited instinct of its race, and seized 
the reptile, in a desultory sort of way, far 
below the neck. The snake struck, with- 
out much energy, at the jaw of its aggressor, 
who at onee dropt it, and slightly shook 
himself, but showed no further signs of 
distress. He did not, however, renew the 
attack, and the snake made off. I was not 
sure that the latter was venomous, but I 
watched the mongoos with some anxiety 
for the next twenty-four hours. Nothing 
happened, and I conciuded that every- 
thing was all right. 


Mr. Coudenhove says that out of a 
number of mongooses which he has 


possest, three stand out prominently in 
his memory—never to be forgotten: 


One of them, Rikki-Tikki, was my 
companion for close on eight years; the 
two others—two ladies, called Maskini 
(Swahili: ‘“‘poor person’’), and Mshenzi 


Shipboard service ma; 
_ make or mar your trip across 


c 4% ei yi 
7 ELL trained stewards con- 
tribute to the recognized lux- 
ury of travel aboard the famous steam- | 
ers Resoturse, RELIANCE, ALBERT 
Barun and Deutscuianp. No less & 
noteworthy, butat less cost, is the ser- ~ 
vice aboard the splendid one-class 
cabin steamers CLEVELAND, Hansa, 
Tuurincia, WesTpHALiAand Mount 
Cray. Frequent sailings from New 
York to Cherbourg, Southampton } 
and Hamburg with excellent rail con- { 
nections to all parts of Europe. 


© 


For full sailing schedule and descriptive 
booklet E Dapplyto 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
39 Broadway, New York 

171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 

- 230 California Street, San Francisco 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 
$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program.: 

European Tours under escort; $495 up. : 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Attractive Tours 
at Reasonable Rates 


Frequent Sailings Most Complete Itineraries 


One of the oldest Travel Organizations in the 
world. 49 years of satisfactory experience with the 
traveling public and permanent offices in Europe 
assure our clients man; advantages. 

Our Tours have no equal—the personal attention 
we give each Tour guarantees the best of service 
throughout. 

Send for ‘Book R”"’ for Details and Rates 


ANNUAL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Jan, 29, 1925, New CUNARD §.S. “SCYTHIA"” 


Frank Tourist Co. 


542 Fifth Ave., New York 

219 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 

582 Macket St., San Francisco 
Est. 1875 


Paris London 


TO EUROPE— 


LONDON, NAPLES, ROME, PARIS, 
FLORENCE, POMPEII, VERSAILLES, 
French’and American Battlefields 
30 to 80 days of delightful travel. An unusual 
opportunity for you to see, at moderate cost, 
all that the Old World offers. For as little as 
$425. This sum includes all traveling, living 
and ordinary sightseeing expenses. Longer 
tours up to $1100. Gates Tours are planned 
by skilled experts with over 30 years of suc- 
cessful experience in giving their patrons com- 
fort and convenience combined with economy. 

Write today for booklet D-16. Sailings from 
May to September with a range of tours from 
30 to 80 days. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
**World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Paris 


London Rome 
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Enjoy the 
Wilds in Comfort 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


See the wild heart of the Rockies comfortably, conveniently. In Glacier 
Park you may tour over the mountain highways in roomy, easy-riding 
motor busses, 

You can get right into these friendly mountains and know them. You 
can answer their soul-stirring appeal. 

And best of all you can enjoy this wonderful vacation-land as you wish 
—do as you please when you please. Ride horse-back—hike — fish. 
Modern hotels and rustic chalet camps insure restful comfort and good 
meals. All expense tours 1 to 7 days or longer if desired. Glacier. 
Yellowstone circuit tours, 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Burlington Route— 
Great Northern Railway (main line) to Glacier Park, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland, Free side trip to Vancouver, B. C. and return. 
En route to the Pacific Northwest, Alaska or California, visit Lake 
Chelan and Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks, Visit both 
parks on one trip, 

For free information or booklets apply any ticket 

or tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway 
226 West Adams Street 


Longacre Building 
Chicago, Ill, 


New York, N.Y. 
205 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest train to Pacific Northwest 


‘resorted to the same expedient. 
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(Swahili: ‘“‘uncivilized”’)—entered into my 
life two years after he did and preceded 
him in death by one year and six months 
respectively. Only once, as long as this 
symbiosis lasted, have we been separated 


for the duration of thirty-six hours. I can 
therefore write about them with as much 
authority as could Boswell about Dr. 
Johnson. 

During the five years which I spent, 
uninterrupted and solitary, in a forest of 
the Shiré highlands, my chief pleasure 
consisted in the rambles which I took 
every morning in the company of these 
three friends and my two ris 
The five of them enjoyed these excur- 
sions even more than I did, being scarcely 
able to restrain their impatience when, 
after my early breakfast, the time to start 
was getting near. 

The greatest sport for the mongooses, 
and, par ricochet, for me, who watched 
them, was the hunting of tarantulas. 
These love to build their underground 
dwellings—which are shaped somewhat 
bell-like with a small, sometimes invisible, 
hole on the surface—along the native 
paths. 

When the mongooses followed these, 
they now and then stopt short, and applied 
their little pink noses to the ground, sniffing. 
If the scent appeared promising, the lucky 
discoverer at once started digging with 
the greatest energy and an excitement 
which increased as the orifice grew larger. 
From time to time the digging was in- 
terrupted and the nose applied to the 
ground, to make sure; and then the work 
was resumed with renewed activity. 

It sometimes happened that, carried 
away by the ardor of the chase, they turned 
a deaf ear on me when I started to return 
to my camp. On these oceasions I always 
One of 
the two ‘“‘boys’”’ who usually accompanied 
me in order-to watch the mongooses, 
which were apt to stray, was sent back 
to the camp for his ‘‘limba,” the native 
guitar, which he started playing as soon 
as he had come back to our hunting-party. 
The moment he struck the first chords, the 
three mongooses desisted from whatever 
pursuit they happened to be engaged in 
and ran toward him, and then, as we all 
turned homeward, followed close on his 
heels, tumbling one over the other, and 
never left him until the music ceaseé! 
We must have looked a funny procession! 
First, the boy pinching the strings of his 
instrument; then the three eager mon- 
gooses, the white man, the two fox-terriers, 
the other native, all walking single file 
on the narrow path; I imagine the surprize 
which a European fresh from Europe— 
nothing, of course, surprizes an African— 
would have felt if he had suddenly en- 
countered us in the forest. No doubt he 
would have thought that he was facing a 
colored reincarnation of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin! 

Rikki-Tikki loathed all Europeans except 
myself, and attacked them savagely when 
he had the opportunity, so that I had to 
shut him up every time I saw a visitor 
approaching my dwelling. When, the 
visitor gone, but still visible in the dis- 
tanee, I released Rikki-Tikki from his 
confinement, he would rush to a place 
whence he could overlook the road and 
stand there, head erect, uttering savage 
screams, and stamping one of his fore- 
feet on the ground, in a peculiar way he 


had, which appeared ‘very human. But 
to all natives, without exception, he be- 
_haved in the most friendly manner. 
The Sultana Mshenzi was just the 
reverse. She greeted all white men with 
the greatest cordiality, but could not stand 
natives, not even those of my ‘‘boys”’ 
whom she had known for years. They 
had to be constantly on the lookout when 
moving about, for, when they passed too 
close to her she immediately made a dash 
at their feet, an idiosynerasy which, alas! 
brought about her untimely end. 
And Maskini, the second female, who 
had the sweetest of tempers, entertained 
4 no color-prejudices of any kind! It was 
; interesting to observe the behavior toward 
- one another of the mongcoses according to 
their sex. , 
~,. Two male mongooses, except when they 
have been brought up together from child- 
- hood, will not tolerate each other and 
_ keep on fighting like stags until they are 
_ separated. The manner of these contests 
is very peculiar; they wrestle, shoulder 
_ against shoulder, applying all their energy, 
apparently, to no other purpose than that 
of making the antagonist lose ground. 

But these seemingly harmless efforts, 
- which are carried on with the greatest 
_ patience, are from time to time inter- 
rupted by a sudden, fierce seizing-hold 
with the teeth, on the soft part of the nose, 
_ or the lips, or the nape of the neck, where 

severe wounds are inflicted. I have found 
it quite impossible to accustom to one 

another two adult male mongooses. 

Female mongooses also fight, but never 
without a special reason, and their battles 
are much less fierce than those of males, 
being almost entirely restricted to the 

shoulder-to-shoulder wrestling just men- 
tioned. Very rarely do they make use of 
their teeth. What they lack in dash and 
violence, however, these fights make up in 
dogged pertinacity, for they may last for 
hours! 

Whenever Mshenzi and Maskini en- 
gaged in one of these wrestling-matches, 
Rikki-Tiklki used to behave in a very char- 
acteristic manner. It was quite obvious 
that he took an intense and painful interest 
in the contest, but he was far too much of a 
sportsman to interfere. He would, on 
these occasions, approach without haste to 
within a couple of yards from the two Iiti- 
gants, and then watch them, his eyes riy- 
eted on them, standing quite still. His 
expression, while he did so, was incredibly 
human. He looked puzzled, shocked, and 
sometimes I thought I saw a slight flicker 
of amusement pass in his gaze. After 
standing and watching like this for some 
considerable time, he would move away 

_abruptly, follow his own occupations for a 
while, then come back straight to where the 
fight was proceeding, and again stand and 
watch with the same half-sorrowful, half- 
whimsical expression; and in this way he 
eontinued to behave until the two antago- 
nists became tired and separated. 

As a rule, these fights originated in an 
attempt on the part of one of the two ladies 
to seize a plaything of which the other had 
taken possession. 

All mongooses, and the sedate and world- 
wise Rikki-Tikki made no exception to this 
rule, are passionately fond of seizing hold on 
small objects which they use for their na- 
tional game of Fives. For they do not use 
foodstuffs only, in this manner. They take 
the greatest delight in propelling any small, 
hard object against a solid surface, with a 
strength: which is prodigious for their size, 
and. in seeing it rebound to a distance of 
many yards, when it is eagerly searched for 
—this is also part of the entertainment— 
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N Jasper National Park, where the Cana- 


dian Rockies rise to snowy heights, you may 
visit majestic Ghost Glacier. 


Flowers bloom along its borders. In its blue ice-wall, mir- 
rored in an alpine lake, Nature has chiseled an heroic 
figure whose sweeping wings are branching glaciers, folded 
in protection on the slopes of Mt. Edith Cavell. 

This is “The Angel with Outstretched Wings”—the 
world’s most glorious natural sculpture—on the route of 
the Canadian National Railways Transcontinental line. 


Jasper National Park, 4,400 square miles of supreme 
beauty, is the largest national park in America. Visit it 
this year, and see the sunrise silver a hundred snowy 
peaks. See Mt. Robson, highest of all the Canadian 
Rockies. Hike, camp, climb, canoe, play tennis and 
dance—rest. Jasper Park Lodge (altitude only 3,469 
feet), provides every comfort for 350 guests. Rates are 


$6 and up, American plan. 


Then take the Triangle Tour of British Columbia—by rail 
from Jasper National Park down the valley of the mystic 
Skeena to Prince Rupert. Thence by steamer through 
550 miles of sheltered scenic seas of the Inside Passage to 
Vancouver, returning to Jasper National Park along the 
roaring gorges of the Fraser River. 


This great Canadian National Railways tour is not ex- 
pensive. Your local ticket agent can tell you the exact 
fares from your city. Write today to our nearest office 
for complete information. Ask for Illustrated Booklet. 


eNo passports required 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 
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Ghost Glacier on Mount 
Edith Cavell, Canada’s 
Mountain Memorial. 
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Concerning Your Visit 


fd ee biggest disappointment of 
traveling is the stiff, uninviting 
formality of a large hotel instead of 
thecomfortable ‘*hominess’’ every- 
one enjoys so well. 


Because we realize that disap- 
pointment, we have developed a 
McAlpin staff whose motto is 
‘Serve every guest so faithfully 
and so well that he will look forward 
to his next visit.” Your wants are 
fulfilled with quiet, respectful dili- 
gence. Courtesy and kindness mark 
every service. 


R. Arthur L. Lee personally 

will be glad to greet any of 

his guests, and with the unequalled 

McAlpin equipment and cuisine at 

your disposal, your visit will be a 
most happy experience. 


As an indication of our good will, 
we will gladly send you, when making 
your reservation, a handy, up-to-date 
colored service map showing all subway, 
“T,”’ and surface stations in the City, 
Ask for map L.D 


Arthur L. Lee, Managing Director 


Une Center f Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 
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ECONOMY 
TOUR 


$280 


Both tours in- 
clude 21 day 
round trip with 
all expenses 
paid, including 
side trips. 


Sailings every Wednesday from San 
Francisco & every 35 days from Seattle 


Send coupon for booklet and folder. 
————— 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 


203 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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and then used again and again for the same 
purpose. 

As it is quite impossible to recover by 
force, without being severely bitten, an 
object of which a mongoos has taken pos- 
session, one had to keep carefully out of 
their reach all those things, like, for in- 
stance, watches, or liqueur glasses, which 
would have suffered if they had been used as 
high-velocity ammunition. They were 
awfully keen on getting hold of small coins, 
and used to ransack all my pockets for odd 
shillings and pennies, inserting their hands 
into each one of them in turn. As soon as 
they found what they wanted, they brought 
it to the surface with their fingers, seized it 
with their teeth, jumped to the ground, and 
made off. Maskini and Mshenzi I had to 
watch on those occasions, for there was 
always the possibility of the coins getting 
lost if they were taken too far away or into 
remote corners. 

Not so, however, where Rikki-Tikki was 
coneerned! For, strange to say, that little 
creature, which had. been bred in the wilder- 
ness and belonged to an order as remote 
from human influence as are lions, leopards, 
or tigers, possest an innate sense of hon- 
osty, such as is only rarely found in the first 
representative of the Primates; who is still 
supposed by some to be the fountainhead 
of all the virtues. No matter how far 
out of sight and to what distance from the 
hut or tent Rikki-Tikki had taken the 
borrowed coin, he invariably brought it back 
of his own accord, when his game was fin- 
ished, and dropt tt on the ground in front of 
me, just looking up to me for a moment 
afterward to see if I had noticed it. 

I have known only one other mongoos 
which shared that peculiarity of Rikki- 
Tikki’s. 


Much has been written and sung about 
our true friend, the dog, and as we read 
more of the intelligence, charm, and 
affection of the mongoos as a pet, we feel 
that the dog has a strong rival. In eon- 
tinuing the tale of Hans Coudenhove’s 
mongoos, Rikki-Tikki, find that be- 
all their good qualities, they 
possess a wonderful fidelity to their chosen 


we 


sides also 


mates, even unto death: 

Those wild creatures of the bush are 
capable of feelings of affection and love as 
strong as those of men. 

When Rikki-Tikki was brought to me as 
a youngster still far from maturity, two 
years before the appearance on the scene 
of Mshenzi and Maskini, I owned a nearly 
full-grown female mongoos, a eharming 
and affectionate creature whose name was 
Mzuri, and the two became great friends. 
About a year later Mzuri was killed by a 
native who threw a stone at her aceiden- 
tally, as he said, because he wanted to pre- 


vent her from following him out of the 
camp. Rikki-Tikki was not present when 
this happened, nor did he see the body of 


his dead comrade. 

During the first twenty-four hours after 
her disappearance, he gave no signs of 
worry or uneasiness, pe iously thinking 
that she was somewhere about and would 
soon turn up. On the second day, however, 
he began to show symptoms of distress, and 
started searching about the camp and in its 
vicinity, standing still to listen from time to 
time. . As his search proved fruitless, his 
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extended the field of his investigations far 
from the camp, diving into every hole 
among the rocks and into every thicket, and 
all the while he was calling her in the most 
affectionate tone of voice, as if he thought 
_that she was in hiding somewhere, and that 
_he must persuade her to come back. These 
untiring efforts lasted from morning till 
evening, when he returned into the tent, 
quite exhausted, to sleep with me, as was 
his habit. 
_ Once, during the night, there was a noise 
heard near the tent, as of some small ani- 
_ mal passing or approaching. Never to my 
dying day shall I forget the ery of joy which 
- Rikki-Tikki gave when he jumped down 
from my bed and out of the tent—only to 
' crawl back slowly and disconsolately a few 
minutes later, to regain his post by my side. 
Thad, by that time, decided to return to 
Mwakete, where I had spent a former rainy 
- season, and built a larger shed, almost a 
‘house, which I had used as my headquar- 
ters. My return journey to that place took 
me over country which I had not yet 
passed, and, owing, no doubt, to these new 
and strange surroundings and to the excite- 
ment of travel, Rikki-Tikki’s grief, during 
that short journey, which took me about 
five days, appeared to be subsiding. I be- 
gan to feel hope that he would at last re- 
eover from it. But I was, alas, destined to 
be disappointed. 
Both Rikki-Tikki and Mzuri had been in 
_ Mwakete with me when I had lived there 
last, and, as soon as we arrived, the familiar 
Surroundings kindled afresh, in the former’s 
mind, the memory of his lost friend. He 
_ again ‘began his hopeless quest. It was not 
p ' the habit of my mongooses, as a rule, to 
leave the immediate vicinity of my camp, 
‘ unless they were following me, and that 
~ Rikki-Tikki should have departed from this 
habit in his anxiety to find his vanished 
' ecompanion shows how profound was his 
affection for her. Once, as I had lost trace 
- of him, I sent after him a search-party of 
_ boys, who found him at a distance of over a 
_ mile from Mwakete! 
_ Six weeks passed before he appeared to 
resign himself to the inevitable, and I suc- 
' eeeded at about that time in procuring 
another lady mongoos to keep him com- 
pany; but she was still very young, and, 
altho the two became friendly, she did not 
obliterate altogether from his memory the 
- image of his first love. 

After the lapse of six months, I left 
Mwakete for Buanji, a country situated at 
the northern end of the Livingstone Range. 
In the course of this journey my safari 
crossed a former track of mine, where I had 
passed a year before, when Mzuri was still 
alive. We camped at the same place where 
we had camped on that first occasion. 
After the tent had been pitched, and 
Rikki-Tikki released out of his traveling- 
box, he became restless, started ferreting 
‘about in one direction and another, and 
‘finally took up the search again with sueh 
intensity, that, as I intended to continue 
my march on the following morning and 
feared that I might be delay ed if he strayed, 
I had him shut up again in his box. 

After the death of Mshenzi, six years 
later—she had been preceded in death by 
Maskini—it took much longer ere he real- 
ized that she had gone from his life forever. 
I did all that was humanly possible to find 
a successor for her, but I failed—and 
Rikki-Tikki, once he had given up hope, 
refused all food, and died, worn to a skele- 
ton. A few nights before the end he ut- 
tered, while asleep, in an inexpressibly 
tender and wistful tone of voice, the call 
which he used toward her during her lifetime. 
The ‘affection of mongooses for friends 
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| to dispense with their company on leaving | ocean, is not kn 
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force or stratagem from following me, for 4 ob) Ore 

nothing else would deter them from doing plant is usually called arbutus. ; 

i i ni | Mayflower is hardly appropriat e th 
so, even in a pitch-dark night, altho they rae. denong the canna 
are diurnal animals. When, from my camp, | hing are aaa nen Pe a 
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on my bed, as I was unable to move without pos hee _SARIDe literally, “‘trailing on 


feeling excruciating pains, Rikki-Tikki vol- ; 
ily shared confinement and never Not only is arbutus one of our most 
a | geile attractive spring wild flowers, but the 


left except for a few moments at a time. b 
I feel not a shadow of doubt that he knew | Plant is closely related to the very finest — 
of our native plants. Among its first 
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Radiophans! 


that he remained with me day and night for 
that reason. He gave up his habit of run- 
ning about in search of beetles and other 
creatures, a habit in which he always in- 
dulged when I was well, and which he took 
up again as soon as I had recovered. 
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cousins may be mentioned the gorgeous 
mountain laurel, the shy little wintergreen, 
the beautiful and stately rhododendron, the 
strikingly handsome mountain azalea or 
pinxter flower, and the charming rhodora 
of New England. No member of our na- 
tive flora can boast of handsomer or more 
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PICNICKERS KILLING OFF THE 
ARBUTUS 

UT of the snow and ice and siorm of 
winter emerges the earth, bare and 
brown, as if exhausted and lifeless after 
the long struggle with darkness and cold, 
and then at this moment comes the lovely 
sweet-scented arbutus, bringing hopes of 
spring. Prof. A. A. Hansen in The Nature 
Magazine (Washington) reminds us of the 
feelings with which the Pilgrims greeted 
this first messenger of cheer; and yet their 
decendants are allowing this flower which 
meant so much to the Pilgrims to become 
extinct in most parts of the country. 
“Mayflower parties,”’ 
ing the flowers carelessly, pull whole yards 


so-called, in gather- 


of roots up, instead of picking the flower 
and leaving the long creep-roots intact. 
Professor Hansen says: 


After that first terrible winter in New 
England, one of the first sights to cheer our 
Pilgrim forefathers during the early spring 
days was arbutus, the ‘‘sweetest flower 
that grows.” The dainty blossoms were 
hailed as a symbol of hope, a promise of 
the better things in store after the tortures 
of that dreadful first winter. Tradition 
relates that the early Pilgrims were so over- 
joyed at the sight of the charming plant, 
the blossoms of which seemed to appear 
from under the winter’s snow, that they 
ealled it the Mayflower. In the words of 
the poet Whittier: 


“God be praised!” the Pilgrims said 
Who saw the blossoms peer 

Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
‘‘Behold our Mayflower here!” 


were first exhibited in Europe by pioneer 
botanical explorers of the New World, they 
excited boundless admiration and tempted 
many fruitless efforts at cultivation. For 
many years, however, these wild American 
species resisted all attempts to tame them, 
and they shriveled*and died in gardens’ 
and greenhouses under the blighting touch 
of civilization. 

Arbutus is the State flower of Massachu- 
setts, where its very existence is threatened 
by the depredations of street venders and 
other promiscuous pickers of plants. So 


serious is the situation in Massachusetts © 


that the State legislature found it necessary 
to pass a law to protect arbutus against 
the ravages of flower vandals. Not only in 
Massachusetts but throughout its range the 
lovely plant is in danger of extinction; in 
fact, arbutus has already been éxtermi- 
nated over wide areas. In the region of 
Cornell University, for instance, arbutus 
was formerly plentiful, but, due to the 
efforts of ‘‘ Mayflower parties’? and other 
thoughtless pickers, the plant is now prac- 
tically extinet within a large radius of 
Ithaca. I personally witnessed the total 
extinction of arbutus within the short 
space of four years in Shingletown Gap, a 
picturesque cleft in the mountains near 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

The gradual disappearance of this at- 
tractive native wild flower is not only very 
regrettable but is absolutely unnecessary, 
since it can be avoided by the exercise of 
a little thought and care. As ordinarily 
picked, the creeping stems of arbutus are 


literally pulled out by the yard in an effort’ 


to secure long-stemmed bunches. When 
the stems are removed the plant is ex- 
terminated. On the other hand, if the 
flowers are gathered in such a manner that 
the creeping stems are left undisturbed, 
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Giant pile-drivers hammering 
awhole forest deep into the Jer- 
sey marshes, five acres of which 
are being reclaimed. 
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Ow your Voice — 
is turning a marsh . 
into an industrial city ™ 


pee ee De tamatsh, today acenter oss 
of building activity, tomorrow the 
second largest telephone factory in the 
world*—such is the change which 
Western Electric is bringing about in 
New Jersey's great industrial area be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City. 
Springing into being at the call of 
your voice! So that you can talk near 
and far, your needs for more and more 
telephones and cable and equipment 
have given rise to this great expansion. 
Since 1877 Western Electric has 
been alert to serve the requirements of 
the country for telephones. We will 
now be ready for even greater devel- 
opments to come. 
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*The largest is the The great 
Western Electric 2 Works now build- 
in Chi : ing, as it willlook when 
Works in Chicago completed. <A part of 
at this plant is scheduled 
: =a to be in production be- 
== ose = fore the close of 1924. 
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10,000 miles of telephone 
cable a year! Such was the 
output of the Hawthorne 
Works in 1923. Our new 
shops will help produce a 
still greater mileage. 

As building progresses, men 

and women by the thousands— 

in truth a cityful as at Haw- 

thorne—will be busily em- 

ployed here making telephone 

equipment 
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| little harm will result 
- continue to send up new | 


scented flowers year after year. ; 
way to gather arbutus is to use a 
pair of scissors or a sharp knife an 
the flowering stems close to the creepi 
stem. By so doing the leaves will be | 
allowed to remain and manufacture food _ 
for the production of many future crops of os 
shy blossoms. One way in which we can a tre 
help to protect arbutus is by refusing to ~ 
purchase the little bunches offered for sale 
every spring by street venders, since street | 
flower merchants usually gather their — 
wares with little regard for the future. — py 

Arbutus has frequently been suggested . — 
for honors as a national floral emblem on — 
account of its dainty blossoms and rare ~ 
fragrance. No flower is more intimately _ 
connected with the early history of Amer- _ 
ica. Its limited range and difficulty of 
cultivation are the arguments most fre- 
quently heard against arbutus. - Until re- 
cently it has been considered practically 
impossible to successfully transplant ar- 
butus, but under the tender guidance of 
the government botanist a method has 
lately been discovered by which it can be 
successfully transplanted. It is sincerely 
hoped that this method will preserve these 
‘‘sacred flowers of faith and hope” for 
countless oncoming generations. 


FOR “A LOVABLE PET, A 
BLACK-TAIL DOE” 


T might be just as well, after you have 

fully made up your mind to take on a 
deer as a member of your domestic house- 
hold, to remove from view any house 
plants you value, or soap, either kitchen or _ 
the best scented variety. A deer that 
Maude G. Prather tells about in American 
Forests and Forest Life (Washington) de- 
voured both plants and soap indisecrimi- 
nately, and it is just possible that they all 
have those same embarrassing tastes. Yet 
she says that, in spite of this habit, she 
would always choose for ‘‘a loving and 
lovable pet, a black-tail doe,’”’ and to prove 
her point she tells this story: 


eee 
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Such a pet was Babe, who was found by 
a range-rider when about two weeks old. 
In a few days she became accustomed to 
the family life and would sleep nowhere 
except upon the living-room couch. When 
turned out, she would run up and down on 
the porch, jumping at the door and window, 
making that plaintive little deer noise whieh 
resembles a tiny kitten more than anything 
else, until some one took pity upon her 
and let her in again. 

Before her spots had disappeared, at the 
age of three months, she had to be denied 
the privilege of the house, as she had de- 
veloped an insatiable appetite for house 
plants and soap. She devoured all of | 
either that she could find, seemingly with 
the greatest relish. 

Her main food, after she was weaned 
from the bottle, was bread and milk. She 
would eat slice after slice of bread, and was 
especially fond of left-over hot-cakes. 
Every morning she would drink a whole 
pan of milk, sometimes with bread 
crumbled in it; and, being allowed to run 


by the hour. He had an especial 
for strangers, but stood in awe of a 
and would run from any one carrying 


nt licking the hand of a member of 
mily, and the next standing on his 
legs pawing the air in an effort to 
e mincemeat of that person with his 
usly sharp front hoofs. He devoured 
with avidity every scrap of paper that he 

ald find; also any old sacks or rags, and 
an especial weakness for the heads and 
wings of small ducks, chickens, or turkeys, 
all of which seemed never to atfcet his 
general good heatlh. 


her first fawns—dainty, spotted fellows, 
who jumped and trembled at each noise or 
movement and who fled in terror at the 
approach. of a chicken. By the time they 
were a month old they had become accus- 
somed to things about the place and came 
up each morning for their pan of milk with 
their mother. At the age of three months 
they would allow themselves to be petted, 
and became the proud possessors of bells 
and collars. 

Like sheep, the sex of the babies is al- 
ways opposite, and at the end of the year 
he little buck had horns about two inches 
long, which he loved to have rubbed. 
Hach June Babe always brought in 
another pair within their first week of life. 
At the age of two her doe fawns likewise 
had fawns; so the bunch increased rapidly. 
‘ ahd bucks scarcely ever reached their third 
year before being killed by some hunter, 
regardless of bells and collars. Automobile 
parties were the greatest offenders in this 

espect. At sundown the deer come out to 
feed in the meadows, often close to the road, 
and pistols make little noise. 

Never being confined, the band wandered 
together for considerable distances. They 
were known at one time to be sixteen miles 
- from home, where Togo treed the Chinese 
- eook of a big ranch on the wood-pile for 
several hours. Sometimes they were gone 
_ from home for several days, but always re- 
- turned safely, quite a musical band, with 
their different-toned bells. 
Contrary to the general belief that a buck 
_ has one point for each year, Togo had three 
points at the age of two years and four 
points the next year. When he was three 
years old he became so vicious that his 
horns had to be sawed off. Never having 


3 hurt, he was afraid of nothing, and 
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even with his horns gone he continued to 
fight everybody. —Before the end of his 
third year, however, Togo had his leg 
broken in an altercation with some un- 
known person, which necessitated his 
execution. 

Several years later Jim became the band’s 
“Monarch.” At first he was a most lov- 
able creature, but at four years of age 
became as treacherous as Togo had been. 
It soon became a question of safety first, 
so a rifle bullet settled it once and for all. 
The last year of Babe’s life, when she was 
eleven years old, she had three fawns. One 

~ was much smaller than the others, but was 
thrifty and lived and grew until frightened 
into a wire fence by strange dogs, where its 
neck was broken. 
Babe never noticed a strange man, but 
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He was a creature of moods—one 


q At the age of two years Babe Deon ts in 
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Business Records are Tangible Assets 


on the day after the fire 
—if you have them 


When your stock and building are ashes, your ac- 
counts and insurance are your most valuable assets. 
Both depend on complete records. These records de- 
mand protection. Not ordinary protection—which may 
be even worse than nothing. But SAFE-CABINET pro- 
tection—which is the highest degree of certified, mea- 
sured fire protection known to the safe-making industry. 


There is only one SAFE-CABINET, made only by 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, and sold only by— 


THE SAFE-CABINET MAN 


THE SAFE-CABINET MAN is especially trained to 
rate fire dangers and to furnish accurate conclusions as 
to the conditions governing the safety of business rec- 
ords. His services are sought and used to-day by 
thousands of businesses, large and small. His expert 
knowledge, gained from thorough study of protective 
methods, is at your service without charge. He will 
make a scientific analysis of the day-after-the-fire value 
of your records. He willsuggest ways and means of 
economizing space. He will save you time and money. 
He may save your business. Telephone him at THE 
SAFE-CABINET office in your city, or write to 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY at Marietta, Ohio, 
or to THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 


Agencies 1n 150 principal cities 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


“THE WORLD’S SAFEST SAFE” 


- newest feature in safe | 
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S° writes one of the leading physicians 
of New York City. Why? 


For this reason: The germs of conta- 
gious diseases enter the system through the 
mouth and nose. The bacteria which cause 
pyorrhea and gum infections of every sort 
develop and colonize in the mouth. 


It takes a powerful germicide to destroy 
these germs. Until the Great War all 
known germicides of any strength were so 
caustic and poisonous that proper disin- 
fection of the mouth, nose and throat was 
impossible. This is no longer true. Zonite 
is the new form of antiseptic developed 
during the World War that saved hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers from amputation 
or death. Although it has more germ-kill- 


FACTS ABOUT 
ZONITE 


‘The head surgeon of one ot the 
greatest railroad systems in the 
United States recently lectured 
to 600 fellow-surgeons. The sub- 
ject of his lecture was—ZONITE. 


© 


At a medical meeting just held 
in Chicago, a lecturer with an in- 
ternational reputation called the 
particular attention of the 2000 
nurses and physicians present to 
—ZONITE. 

© 


A paper was recently read be- 
fore the graduating class of a 
leading dental college. The sub- 
ject of that paper was—ZONITE. 
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The safety engineer in charge 
of first aid for an industry employ- 
ing more than a million men re- 
cently called together 
the safety engineers 
at the head of vari- 
ous branches. of the 
industry and talked 
to them for two hours 


about—ZONITE, 


A ee serial Antiseptic 


Destroyer 
Deieheent and Deodorant 
On-poisonous 
Pro 


Sold by 


druggists everywhere 


re regard d Zonite as esser 
in the modern practic 


@ ws 


a3 Preventive Medicine” 3 


ing power than pure carbolic acid, it is non- 
poisonous, non-irritating and may be used 
freely in the mouth or nasal passages. 


; ; 
What does this mean to you; to your 


“neighbor; to every man, woman and child 


in America? It means health i insurance un- 
dreamed of ten years ago. The simple mat- 
ter of using Zonite as a mouth wash twice 
a day means protection for you; for your 
family; for the community in which you 
live, from the many communicable dis- 
eases which afflict mankind. 


The mere feeling or taste of cleanliness 
in a mouth wash or dentifrice doesn’t mean 
a thing. There must be regular, relentless 
destruction of the germs in the mouth if 
respiratory and gum diseases are to be 
checked. 


Zonite does just that. It isn’t flavored or 
scented or colored—but it does destroy 
germs—the germs responsible for coughs, 
colds, influenza, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
pneumonia, etc.—not to mention pyorrhea 
and other gum diseases that are sweeping 
the Nation like a plague. 


Ask your doctor; ask your dentist— 
about Zonite; and then join the millions 
now being protected by the daily use of 
this new form of antiseptic. 


Note: Zonite is one of the most effective 
deodorants known to science. In cases of 
halitosis (bad breath) arising from condi- 
tions in the mouth, Zonite overcomes the 
trouble instantly and leaves no odor of its 
own. Its effect is far more thorough and 
lasting than that of many dentifrices or 
mild antiseptics. 


Send for the Zonite Handbook on the 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home. You will 
find it both enlightening and helpful. It is 
free, of course. Address Division E, Zonite 
Products Company, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


For mouth wash or 
gargle, a teaspoon- 
| | il | ful of Zonite in a 

| || quarter-glass of 
| water twice a day. 
| 
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there was snow on the ground and ha 
been thrown out, for them. There’ 

way of estimating the. number. of 
which had been killed by would-be hu: 
but it is certain that it was not small._ 
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LO, THE POOR FISHERMAN! 


ERHAPS this is the time of year t. 
the uninitiated should try to un 
stand, if possible, the activities of 1 
fisherman. We find in Outdoor 
(Denver) a detailed deseription by L. saan 
Shipman, of the fisherman and his ways: — 


He riseth up in the early morning axe me 
goeth forth animated, filled with high © 
hopes and exalted expectations. , 

When he arriveth at his destination, he ; 
setteth about his arduous duties. : 

Soon he wormeth his way into the confi- 
dence of the unsuspecting and guileless © 
fishes and feeleth not ashamed. 

He gloateth as he contemplates feeding © 
on their flesh, as do the ravens when they 
view the remains of one of his dead ecountry- 
men who hath fallen by the wayside. 

He smiteth the water with his rod in 
his wrath, if the fishes faileth to be ensnared = 
by his hypocritical allurements, and with — 
his slouch hat wageth war on the six- 
legged parasites which swarm about his 
head—crazy for his heart’s blood. 

The heavier and larger fishes are many 
times during the day drawn to the surface 
of the water, only to effect their escape, but 
the unsuspicious and venturesome youth 
sometimes graceth the frying-pan. 

It is with tired limbs, worn out by con- 
stant sitting; tired eyes, which have been 
intent on watehing; and worn-out, be- 
fogged brain, taxed almost to exhaustion, 
trying to concoct new lies to tell his friends, 
that he ploddeth wearily homeward at 
nightfall, his feet and clothing soaked with — 
muddy water, a liar, who regardeth not 
a shadow of the truth. 

After he arriveth home, a good, juicy 
steak greeteth his reawakened interest 
in life, and after doing it ample justice, he 
sallyeth forth to greet, repeat, and be the 
blatant hero of the day. 


ee 


He Needed Explaining.—‘‘You’d better 


marry me, darling. Eligible men are 
scarce.” 

Sur (reflectively)—‘‘I suppose I could, 
offer that as an explanation.”’— Punch 
(London). 


Just As Goop. 
‘Who’s 
rome?” 

‘‘No, sir; but we got ‘Who’s He and. 
Vat’s He ‘Got,’ by Bradstreet.’’’—Green- 
ville Piedmont. 


—‘Have you a copy of 
Who and What’s What’ by Je- 
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_ ANALYZING MOTION BY MOVIE 


_ Glow-motion pictures, now familiar 


_to every “‘movie fan,” are becoming a 


_ powerful tool in science and industry, we 


are told by a writer in the New York 


Times. Just as the microscope aids the 


¥ eye by making the small look large, so 


a 


normal speed. 
_ projector necessitates its complement, the 


_ the slow-motion camera assists it by 


making the swift go leisurely. Swiftness 
makes accurate vision just as impossible 


as smallness does. Our eyes were built to 


look at objects of normal size moving with 
The slow-motion movie- 


quick-motion camera; for if we are to 
analyze swift movement, we must take 
many more pictures to the second than with 
the ordinary movie. A camera that will 


work at the rate of 500 exposures to the 


second is now available. With it, not 
‘only is the movie audience entertained 
‘with leisurely jumping racers and the 
slow evolutions of crack tennis-players, 
but scientists and inventors are helped 
to study the how and why of swift happen- 


'jngs that the unaided human eye could 


never follow. In fact, we are told, the 
scientist is now taking first rank among 
enthusiasts for the motion-picture camera. 
He has discovered that the eye of the 
camera is as valuable as is the eye of the 
microscope. Says the writer: 


Strictly speaking, it is the camera that 
works with amazing speed that interests 
him most, the camera that can show him 
on the screen the motion that is of the 
duration of a fraction of a second. What 
happens in the twinkling of a second 
when a hammer strikes a glass globe; what 
happens when some acid is thrown into a 
chemical mixture, what happens when a 
projectile strikes a target? That’s easy, 
you say. The globe breaks, the chemical 
changes, the projectile goes through the 
target. True, that’s what the eye can see. 
But the camera will show the hammer 
actually indenting the glass as tho it were a 
rubber ball and the ensuing explosion on 
the side opposite the hammer blow; it 
will show the slow formation of bubbles; 
the actual marriage of chemicals; it will 
show the projectile pushing its way 
through the target. 

Most of us have seen the so-called slow- 
motion pictures on the screen, where an 
athlete takes a hurdle with ‘the graceful 
flying motion of a bird. The camera that 
can take the picture of a hammer striking 
a glass and make the action of the blow 
last through five pictures, takes these. 
This camera is fast coming into demand 
in laboratories and hospitals. 

The story concerning this wonderful 
camera is built around Charles P. Watson, 
its inventor. He calls his machine the 
Novagraph. Mr. Watson was brought up 
in the steel business in Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. One of his jobs was testing steel 
mixtures. He’d do this by taking pictures 
of the molten mass while it was cooling, in 
order te see exactly what was happening. 
He bought a number of fast-motion cameras 
to help him. Some of them were supposed 
to take a hundred pictures a second, some 
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10 Shaves 


FREE 


See Coupon 


We Geta 130 Times 


Before we perfected a Shaving Cream like this 


By. V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 4 


GENTLEMEN: : 


You were all using other Shaving Soaps. Some of you were 

wedded to them. Our problem was to create a Shaving Cream 
so, vastly better that a test would make you change. 

We studied all the shaving soaps then made. We learned well 
their virtues and their shortcomings. — 

We interviewed 1,000 typical men to learn their desires in a 
shaving cream—their ideals. 

Then we set out to meet those ideals better than others had done. 


Masters of soap making 
We were masters of soap making. We chemists have spent our lifetimes in 
it. For sixty years this laboratory has been improving soap. 
We have been amazingly successful. One of our creations—Palmolive Soap— 
is the leading toilet soap of the world. 
But we spent 18 months on this Shaving Cream problem. We made up and 
tested 130 separate formulas before we attained our ideal. 


Then came a surprise 


We did more than we expected—vastly more. We had no idea when we 
started out that shaving creams could be so improved. 

\Users by the millions were surprised when they asked for our ten-shave test. 
The demand for this cream became a business sensation. Tens of thousands 
wrote us letters of thanks 

Now we ask you to make that test, in courtesy to us, in fairness to yourself. 
You will be well rewarded. Cut out the coupon now. 


_5 Reasons Why 


1 Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2 Softens the beard in one minute. 

3 Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes on the face. 
4 Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 

5 Palm and olive oils bring one fine after effects. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Tale— 
especially for men. Doesn’t show. Leaves the skin smooth and fresh, and|gives that well 
groomed look. Try the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. 

There are new delights here for every man who shaves, Please let us prove them to you. 
Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and address and mail 
to Dept. B-761 


f sidents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Company 
Eee eee) Milwaukee Wis. Address for residents other 
than Wisconsin The Palmolive Company (Del Corp), 360 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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more. None, however, worked for any 
length of time. Mr. Watson, then a man 
of over forty, decided that this business 
of perfecting a camera that would take 
over a hundred pictures a second was 
vastly more important to him than cast- 
ing steel. 

That was back in 1915. He built a little 
laboratory and began making and break- 
ing cameras. As a result his new camera 
ean take pictures at the speed of 500 a 
second. Not that every second will pro- 
duce 500 pictures, but that several pictures 
can be taken at that rate of speed. 

Take the experiment of the glass globe. 
Scientists for many years have known 
that when a vacuum globe is struck the 
globe breaks on the side opposite the blow, 
but they had never actually seen it happen. 
The breaking time is about one five- 
hundredth of a second, and the eye can 
not follow action as rapid as that. 

Watson decided *to see what his camera 
would show. An ordinary motion-picturc 
camera was also invited to take picture ; 
of the event. 

The ordinary camera showed two pic- 
tures, one, the globe complete, two, the 
globe shattered. The actual breaking had 
occurred between pictures. The Novo- 
graph showed a series of pictures. The 
first showed the hammer resting on the 
outline of the glass; the second a slight 
indentation of the glass where the hammer 
was pressing on it, the globe still whole, 
however; the third showed the hammer 
firmly imbedded in the glass and a ray- 
like explosion on the side opposite the 
hammer; the fourth showed the hammer 
still further in and the area of the explosion 
very much larger. The outline of the 
bulb could still be traced. The subsequent 
pictures complete the shattering and dis- 
solution of the globe. 

Five pictures had been taken during 
three five-hundredths of a second. 


A short time ago, we are told, the 
Government asked Mr. Watson to analyze 
the flight of a projectile, shot from a gun. 
It was formerly believed that the nose-cap 
built on projectiles helped distribute the 
force of the flying weapon, but the pictures 
showed that the nose-cap came off before 
it hit the target, and the projectile whizzed 
its way through its goal without its aid. 
It looks as if the cap was not needed. We 


Refresh Yourself’ ; read further: 


Medical science is showing great interest 


D Yl ink in the mechanism that can see things that 


the naked eye nor hand is conscious of. 
A ease in point was that of a young girl 
who for years had been in a highly nervous 
state brought on by a bolt of lightning. 
Mr. Watson was asked to take a picture of 


the girl. The screening of it showed 
Delicious and Acree 2 °S twitchings and turning on certain muscles 


of her body which nobody had ever before 
ae Me : seen. The picture was shown before a 
,. 


medical conference and the newly discoy- 
ered symptom, which, for lack of a better 
name, was called ‘‘muscle wave,’ was 
discust. As a result a new course of treat- 
ment was suggested and the girl, it is 
The Okctcnaltaenee ata stated, has greatly improved. 

Adlanta.Ga As a training medium for medical 
| students, the machine has vast possibili- 

5 ee ties. The dexterity of hand in a i 
IiTrS~CHARM 1S PROCLAIMED: AT: ALL == Gem FOUNTAINS |. operation can aes be aaviaioee ae 
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; ae Sales — aS ae ‘: ‘ 
often the surgeon himself does not know 
actly what his hand automatically does. 
pictures tell him, as well as his students, 
what it is. : abe 
_ Right now the Novagraph is being em- 
ployed in an interesting legal case concerned 
with an industrial scientific experiment. 
The defendant must prove that something 
chemical actually does occur when he adds 
acertain acid. <A vast fortune hangs on the 
result’ of this experiment. 
_ An equally interesting problem in which 
the Novagraph was called in was that of 
a company making machine parts. Its 
achinery which, when in action, moved at 
speed too great for the eye to see, was out 
gear. The engineers couldn’t tell what 
was wrong. They couldn’t watch the 
parts in motion. The slow-moving pic- 
tures disclosed the trouble. Adequate 
parts were substituted for those that 
couldn’t stand the strain, and no further 
trouble was experienced. 
_ Making a science out of sports is some- 
thing else that this invention is doing. 
ow does Tilden hit a tennis ball, how does 
sarazen follow through, how does Helen 
“Wainwright take her dive? Ask Tilden, 
Sarazen and Miss Wainwright about this, 
and they’ll tell you to watch them. Yet 
‘watching doesn’t help much. It all hap- 
‘pens so quickly. Put these people before 
a camera that works at a rapid speed and 
for every second of action you'll get scores 
of pictures. 
_ “What do you know about what I do 
when I close my hand?”’ says Mr. Watson. 
“You see the one motion. I’m probably 
‘Making thirty motions. Your eye won’t 
get them, and in all probability I am not 
aware of it. But take a picture of myself 
closing my hand and it’s a mighty complex 
motion. : 
“Taking Novagraph pictures of jug- 
_giers and men who do sleight-of-hand tricks 
is fun. More valuable, however, is the 
-motion-picture taken of handicraft work. 
Expert textile workers are hard to get. 
_A weaver’s knot, for instance, is something 
that a novice can’t get. A motion-picture 
of it shows that it’s not a knot at all but 
a special twist. 
a “Testing the effect of a sudden stop on 
“an automobile, seeing where the jar comes, 
what happens to the brakes, to the tires, to 
the chassis, these are some of the things 
“that Novagraph tells. Many old theories 
“have to be scrapped because of what the 
picture shows.” 
_ Five hundred pictures to the second, or, 
“as Mr. Watson puts it, at some portion of 
‘the second the machine is working at the 
rate of 500 pictures to the second! We 
asked to see the machine. It looked ex- 
ceedingly innocuous, much the same as any 
other camera mounted on a tripod._ Its 
compactness, declared Mr. Watson, is 
one of the points in its favor. 
_ “BEngland,’’ he says, ‘‘is boasting of the 
fact of having invented a camera which 
takes 5,000 pictures to the second. I 
haven’t seen it yet. What I know is that 
the camera weighs eight tons and has fifty- 
Six lenses. Not a very easy thing to move 
about, you see. As I understand it, they 
have shifts of cameras which take turns in 
taking the picture. I don’t know how 
Satisfactory it is. There certainly are 


4 


possibilities in more rapid analysis of 
motion. The subject is new” and 
fascinating.”’ 


Nobody in the United States save the 
Government and Mr. Watson owns a 
Novagraph. Mr. Watson refuses to manu- 
facture them for sale. If a_ project 
interests him, he’ll go and investigate it 
with his staff; otherwise he drops it. Some 
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Firefoam, from Foamite equipment, in- 
stantly smothers fire under millions of 
bubbles that shut out air. Cross-section 
shows thickness of this clinging, fire- 
killing blanket—harmless to property. 


Now you can protect yourself 
against any kind of fire 


HOR many years the remarkable 
Foamite method of protection 
has guarded great industrial plants 
against every kind of fire. 


Now—adapted to every type and 
size of risk—for factories and office 
buildings—for schools, hospitals and 
theatres—for the home and garage— 


Here at last is the one sure 
safeguard for your property 


Shot out in a swift stream from 
Foamite equipment, millions of 
tough, adhesive bubbles quickly 
cover any burning object. They 
form an air-tight blanket of Fire- 
foam, under which fire is impossible. 


Coating any surface—floating on 


any liquid—Firefoam defies fierce 
drafts to dislodge it. Great heat at- 
tacks it in vain. It puts out the fire 


Foamite Pro- 
tection is 
available for 
every type of 
fire risk: port- 
able  extin- 
guishers and 
engines; mo- 
torized units; 
and complete 
Foamite 
Systems. 


and keeps it out. And there is a form 
of Foamite equipment exactly ade- 
quate for your. particular fire risks, 
large or small. - 


Foamite-Childs fire protection en- 
gineers are ready to consult with you 
promptly from any one of our 290 offices, 
located at convenient centers. Behind: 
them is a company with 28 years’ spe- 
cialized experience in designing, manufac- 
turing and installing all kinds of fire pro-- 
tection devices and systems. 


Free booklet explains protection 
you should have 


Send the coupon for your free copy of: 
our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The Essentials of 
Self-Protection Against Fire.” It.explains 
the application of Foamite Protection to 
your risks. 

Foamite-Childs Corporation, 955 


Turner St., Utica, N. Y. Canadian Address: 
Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Send coupon today for interesting free booklet 
FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 

955 Turner Street, Utica, N.Y. 

Please send free booklet. I am interested in pro- 
tecting the fire-risks checked below. 


© General CL] Home C1) Motor Car 
Factory 


C1 School oO Garage or 


1 Oil, Paint, 
Chemicals OD Hospital 


Filling 
Station 


Foamite-(hilds (Orporation 
Fire Protection Engineers and Manufacturers 


Sales and Engineering Representatives in the leading cities of all countries 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corporation, 1924 
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he Shoes give loyal 
service — each succeeding pair 


maintains the reputation of the 


-name—your next pair will serve 


you as faithfully as the first. 


Most Styles —Gen Dollars 
The Bristol—cNt-141 : 
One of Gwo Gundred Styles. 
Booklet of Styles on “Request. 
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By REMBRANDT By Sir Joshua 


REYNOLDS 
Perr cies Ryn 1723-92 
Great English artist. 


An artist whose tech- 
nique has never been 
surpassed, In the Rem- 
brandt ‘“*Gems of Art” 
volume, by J. B. Man- 
son, are reproduced 
nine of Rembrandt's 
greatest paintings: 


In the Reynolds “Gems 
of Art’’ volume, by 
Frank Rutter, are re- 
produced nine of Sir 
Joshua’s greatest pic- 
tures: 

The Strawberry Girl 
Mrs. Nesbit with a 


Portrait of Himself Dove 

Portrait of Old Lady Heads of Angels 

Woman Taken in Infant Samuel at 
Adultery Prayer 


The Burgomaster 
Man with a Cap 
Hendrikje Stoffels 
Portrait of Old Man 
Syndics of Cloth Mer- 
chant’s Guild 
On front cover: Philips 
Lucasz 


Love Me, Love My Dog 

Lady Cockburn and 
Children 

Mirs. Hoare with Infant 

Age of Innocence 

On front cover: Mrs. 
Siddons as ‘* The 
Tragic Muse” 


INTERESTING BIOGRAPHIES, TOO 

Besides interesting life stories of the four dis- 
tinguished artists and some of their greatest 
pictures, “‘Gems of Art” describes other paintings 
the artists made during their lifetime. It tells of 
their personal habits and domestic relations and 
explains how certain pictures were created and 
where they are displayed. 


THAT WONDERFUL TECHNIQUE 
These are pictures for all time. They appeal to 
every artist and art student and every lover of art 
work. They show technique that every modern 
artist strives to produce and types of human models 
posed by great artists a centur y or more ago. 


4 Handsomely Bound Volumes Containing 


36 Famous Gems of Art 


IN ORIGINAL COLORS 


Each of these beautiful pictures is a master painter’s triumph of artistic genius and is faithfully repro- 
duced in ‘‘Gems of Art” in all the richness and glory of coloring of the original canvas. 
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his paintings of French 
girls and children, In 
Art”? volume, by Bea- 
Greuze's greatest pic- 
Offering to Cupid 


The Broken Pitcher 


The Listening Girl 
The Milkmaid 


By Jean-Baptiste 
GREUZE 
1725-1805 


Attained renown by 


By George Frederick 
WATTS 


1817-1904 


The w onde rful * poet- 
painter’ of England, 
In the Watts “Gems of 
Art” volume, by E, 
Rimbault Dibdin, are 
reproduced nine — of 
Watts’ paintings that 
are remarkable for 
splendid coloration: 
Love and Life 
Life’s Illusions 
A Roman Lady 


Hope 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Prayer 

Miss Alice Prinsep 

Orlando Pursuing the 
Fata Morgana 

On front cover: For He 

Had Great Posse:- 

sions 


the Greuze “Gems of 


trice A. Waldram, are 
reproduced nine of 


Lures: 


Fidelity 
Head of a Girl 


Girl with Doves 
Girl Leaning on Hand 


On front cover: Girl 
with Gauze Scarf 


Zod pale contains 95 pages, 74 x 10 inches. 
High quality paper. 


USE THIS COUPON 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New Yor: 


Gentlemen: Send me the four volumes of “Gems 
of Art.”” I enclose $1 and will send you $1 per month 
until I have paid $7 in all, if the books are satisfactory. 
If not satisfactory, I may return them at your ex- 
pense within ten days after receipt, you will refund 
the money I paid and I will owe you nothing. p-5-3-24 


shown on th peas esr an a! 
Right now he is playing with some com 
ideas in which slow motion-pictures 
inserted into the ordinary reel. 
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COLORING ORANGES ORANGE-COL RB 

RANGES and lemons that are still 

greenish in spots when picked are 
now made to assume their characteristi 
“ripe” tint by treatment t with gas, th 
preferred agent at present being ethylene 
It is explained that this substance meres 
acts as a stimulant and that the color i 
developed by the fruit in the natural way. 
Green or unripe fruit is not so treated, 
but only the ripened product that has 
failed to develop the normal color. The 
process is described by E. M. Chace and 
F. E. Denny, of the Bureau of Chemistry at_ 
Los Angeles, writing in Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry (New York). Color- 
ing, these authors remind us, can be legiti- 
mate or illegitimate, depending upon its 
use. To color an immature fruit in such a 
way as to give the impression that it is 
mature is unlawful, but there seems to be 
no sound reason why mature fruit, desir- 
able in every way except as to color, should 
not be colored, if its food value is not 
lowered by the process. He continues: 


In citrus fruits, color is by no means a 
reliable indication of maturity. Thus, the 
California Valencia orange, which matures 
during the summer about fifteen months 
after its blossoming time, is often better 
colored in December, when it is immature, 
than in the following August, when it is 
fully matured. Both this orange and grape-. 
fruit, when subjected to the heat of tke 
second summer will take on a greenish tinge 
which is quite pronounced at the stem and 
blossom-ends, A lemon colored on the 
tree has no advantage in eating quality 
over one colored artificially, and has a 
decided disadvantage both as to color and 
keeping quality, so that there seems to be 
no objection to the artificial coloring. 

Purchasers pay more attention to appear- 
ance than to the more desirable qualities, 
and naturally the producer makes every 
effort to render his product pleasing in this 
respect. It is well enough to theorize 
about educating the consumer to use green- 
colored fruit, but no grower, or association 
of growers, dares risk his profits on the 
theory 

It has been known for a long time that 
when citrus fruit was stored in rooms or 
under tents containing oil-burners of any 
type the greenish color would disappear. 
For some time it was thought that this 
change was brought about by heat, and 
several coloring-rooms were heated by 
steam, but without suecess. Later Sievers 
and True found that the products of com- 
bustion were necessary for coloring. It 
then became customary to build the 
coloring-rooms as tightly as possible and 
to impede the combustion of the kerosene 
stoves so as to produce as evil-smelling by- 
products as possible. Within the past few 
years this idea has been abandoned by sons 
packers, and where stoves are used frequen} 
ventilation is resorted to, and no effort i 
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conditions coloring is some- 
what slower, but texture and other condi- 
tions are better. ae 

The coloring or sweat-rooms, as they are 
commonly called, usually have a capacity 
of from one to two car-loads of packed fruit, 


or from 750 to 1,500 field boxes. They are 


constructed of hollow tile, cement, wood, 
or even plaster-board, and in some cases 
the walls are packed with sawdust. The 
rooms are situated on the ground floor or in 
the basement, and are usually provided 
with adequate means for ventilation. 

In the rooms of the older type, blue- 
flame kerosene stoves are placed directly 
in the room or in the basement beneath it. 
In the more modern installation the stoves 
are placed outside of the main packing- 
house in a small cement or tile building. 
The gas is forced by a fan into the conduit 
that runs to the coloring-rooms. 


These methods of coloring have several 


disadvantages. Fires occur frequently, 
and even where no damage is done to the 
building the fruit is usually so covered 
with soot that it has to be removed and 
washed. 

The stoves must be kept lighted night 
and day. They are hard to regulate. The 
atmosphere in the rooms is extremely dis- 
agreeable, and at times a slight odor is im- 
parted to the fruit. As a whole, the old 
coloring methods were about the most un- 
certain and disagreeable part of citrus- 
fruit marketing. 

Experiments showed ethylene to be very 
effective in bringing about the desired 
change in color. It is not believed that the 
ethylene enters into any special chemical 
combination with the green coloring matter 
of the fruit. The ethylene stimulates the 
fruit to renewed life activity, and as a 
result the fruit itself brings about the 
decoloration of the green pigment. 

One part by volume of ethylene in one 
million parts of air was found to color fruit 
in about the time required by the older 


kerosene-stove method. Even one part in * 


five million produced a satisfactory result, 
tho it required a longer time. When mixed 
with air in any of the proportions recom- 
mended for coloring fruit, ethylene is non- 
explosive, and the fire risk under such con- 
ditions is practically zero. 

Fortunately for the success of the 
method, it was found that a readily availa- 


‘ble commercial supply of the pure gas was 


obtainable at reasonable rates. Hach 
ethylene cylinder contains sufficient gas to 
color from ten to thirty car-loads of fruit, 
the cost per car-load ranging from about 25 
cents to $1.00. Much depends upon the 
original color of the fruit and upon the tem- 
perature maintained. 

The high temperatures that were for- 
merly thought to be necessary for the color- 
ing process are now known not only to be 
unnecessary, but positively injurious. 
Ethylene will color lemons with sufficient 
rapidity for commercial purposes when the 
temperature is 60 degrees to 70 degrees F., 
and will color oranges at 70 degrees to 80 
degrees F. It is possible to obtain colora- 
tion at lower temperatures if a longer time 
is allowed. It was found that good results 
could be obtained by using tents, instead of 
rooms, in which to place the fruit. The 
fruit was placed in boxes, covered with one 
or two thicknesses of fumigation tent, and 
the ethylene gas was released under the 
tent. More gas was used, but the fruit 
remained firm and the coloration was per- 
fect. This plan not only reduced labor and 
expense, but increased several-fold the 
space that could be devoted to fruit- 


coloring. 


out partial combustion. — 


Nobody ever charged $5 a quart for oil. But-many motor- 
ists who think they are paying only 25 or-30-cents 4 
quart are actually spending $5 a quart —when they count 
in the added repairs and depreciation resulting from the 
failure of their oil to protect their motors as it should. 


You pay the bottom price 


when you buy oil refined from pure Pennsylvania Crude 


the highest grade Oil in the world 


Ree ey the lubricating oil you put into your crank case is 
refined from crude oil—a product of nature. As with wood, 
coal and other products of nature, there are different kinds of crude oil. 


Nature made Pennsylvania Crude of different materials and gave it 
exceptional qualities. Experts base their preference for this oil chiefly 


- on its remarkable ability to withstand great heat without “breaking 


down.” Oil which “breaks down,” which becomes thin and watery 
under the intense heat of internal combustion motors,- has -lost ‘its 
ability to protect the moving metal parts against friction. Damage is 
done, repair bills pile up, and the life of the motor is shortened. 


Pennsylvania oil does protect—does insure the longest possible life 
and smallest upkeep for your motor. That is why you pay the bottom 
price when you buy oil refined from 100% Pennsylvania Crude—the 
highest grade oil in the world. This is not a brand, but a grade or kind 
of crude oil (found only in the Appalachian field) from which many 
brands of lubricating oil are made. 


The producers, refiners and marketers of Pennsylvania oil have 
created the emblem shown below. It appears only on oil refined from 
100% Pennsylvania Crude. The next time you drain your crank 
case, fill with oil bearing this emblem. Then judge fcr yourself. 


This emblem is worth looking for, at garages, filling stations, and on 
all containers represented to hold pure Pennsylvania oil. For auto- 
mobile, tractor, industrial machinery—at every point where moving 
metal meets metal—it is a guarantee of protection against friction. 


A-really helpful booklet on lubrication has been prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association, 210 Chambers Building, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. A copy will gladly be sent on request. 
Write for it! 


7 100% PURE 


OIL 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OIL IN THE WORLD 


Of course it never happened! 
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HE CHIEF CRITICISM that has been made of 
the Dawes Report is that while it showed how much 
Germany can pay annually, it did not fix any total sum, 
or put any limit to the number of annual payments. This 
uncertainty is considered “unfortunate” by so keen a student of 
world finance as Irving T. Bush. ‘It is unthinkable,” writes 
George W. Hinman in the New York American, ‘that a debtor 
will go to work in earnest to pay a debt as long as he is refused a 
statements of how much he must pay before he can go free.” 
Or, as the Baltimore Sun puts it: “it is good to tell a man in 
debt that he will not be required to pay instalments that will 
deprive his wife and children of food; but he is likely to remain 
in bad humor if he suspects that the instalments will be required 
of his son, his grandson and possibly of his great grandson.” 
The Springfield Republican reminds us that in Germany there 
have been mutterings against “‘shouldering obligations stretching 
endlessly into the future,” and this newspaper thinks that ‘until 
this point is cleared up it is likely to make trouble.”” Here Mr. 
Norman Thomas, writing for the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, concurs. Unless the total sum is fixt, he argues, ‘‘you 
have a nation condemned to the perpetual slavery of paying 
$650,000,CO00 a year, world without end.”’ In other words, there 


is in the Dawes plan ‘‘no incentive to pay off the indemnity and - 


be done with it.’’ 


But we are not without authoritative explanation of this 


omission. In the first place, the experts were not empowered 
to decide on a total, but merely to estimate how much and in 
what manner Germany could pay year by year. This was the 
answer made by one of the experts, not a Frenchman, to the 
question on this point put to him by Edwin L. James, Paris 
correspondent for the New York Times. This expert personally 
believes, that it was not wise to make an attempt to revise the 
reparations total at this stage of the game. And he is quoted as 
giving these reasons: 


In the first place, the total which the Allies are asking may now 
be considered as 70,000,000,000 gold marks, present value. 
That means seventeen and a half billion dollars. Were Germany 
to shoulder the equivalent of that burden in the form of a 
domestic debt, she would face a war cost smaller than France, 
England or the United States. Therefore, there can be no 
question that the total is fair. 

The question then remaining to be considered is whether or 
not Germany can pay this amount as a foreign debt. The 
answer is: No one knows. If Germany can pay 70,000,000,000 
marks, she should. It will take some years to ascertain. Some 
say she can, some say she can not; but I am sure no one knows. 

Considering payment by Germany at the rate of five per cent. 
interest plus one per cent. sinking fund charge, it would take 
annual payments of 4,200,000,000 gold marks to care for a 
eapital debt of 70,000,000,000 marks. The experts’ plan fixes 
the normal minimum payment at two and a half billion gold 
marks, which is to be increased in proportion to German pros- 
perity. Some experts believe in time our plan would bring three 
and a half billion gold marks, while one or two thought it might 
go higher. 

If Germany can be gotten to pay 4,200,000,000 marks, she 
can shoulder the present total. If she can be made to pay only 
three billion, she can shoulder but fifty billion. In considering 
these figures one must bear in mind that if the fall of the mark 
had not wiped out her interior war debt she would have to 
raise 5,000,000,000 marks yearly to pay interest on it. Also, 
if she bore a debt commensurate with that of France she would 
pay 6,000,000,000 marks. 

This calculation leaves aside the delicate question of the 
transfer from Germany to the Allies of German money paid for 
reparations, but that scarcely affects the logic of the argument. 

That is why I believe nothing is to be gained by reassessment 
of the reparations total. I was told in Berlin by Germans that 
they wanted to know how much they owed so they would not 
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die and leave their children a debt to pay. My answer i 
Many Frenchmen of this generation will die leaving war d 
to be paid by their children. Fi 

A Washington correspondent of The Times reports opinion 


in the capital as leaning toward the view that the omission of a 
total sum is extremely wise, and that it has averted a reopening — 


of an old dispute. As the matter is left— 


At the end of the five-year period for which the amounts — 
Germany must pay are specifically stipulated, it was pointed 


out in a responsible quarter, knowledge will have been gai 
as to Germany’s real condition and capacity to pay. By 
means of the index of prosperity provision the additional pay- 


ments can then be determined, it was suggested, and the question | 


of total payment considered. ; 


Or, as the St. Louis Globe-Democrat sums up the situation 


‘editorially: 


Forget for a time the question of fotal debt. In any event 
it could not be paid all at once, but would have to be in instal- 
ments through a series of years. Let us provide for the restora- 
tion of Germany’s finance and industry, make it possible for 
Germany to pay a definite sum annually with no greater hard- 
ship than France or Great Britain is enduring in taxation, a 
sum adjusted to Germany’s prosperity but not preventing her 
prosperity. With that sum known, and the resources and means 
of revenue established, Germany can pay it without disaster to 
herself, which it is as necessary to avoid as it is to secure payment. 
In the course of a few years, as the nations recover their normal 
condition, the political difficulties now surrounding agreement 
upon the total sum will disappear, and the governments, relieved 
of the tremendous pressure resulting from the war, can come to 
a fair and equitable understanding as to the amount, giving due 
credit for the annual payments already made. No doubt the 
League of Nations and the United States will be important 
influences in reaching such an understanding, and certainly the 
operations of the plan would tend to make a just settlement a 
matter of immediate concern to a number of nations not now 
directly involved in it, and thereby to insure a fair conclusion 
ultimately. 


But there are writers who think that the sum is pretty well 
hinted at in the report. President Charles E. Mitchell of the 
National City Bank of New York, has been quoted in the New 
York papers as reading into the report a contemplated sealing 
of the reparations bill from the thirty-three billion dollars, 
determined on two years ago, to around twelve billion or thirteen 
billion dollars. And in the financial columns of the New York 
papers it is pointed out that press dispatches from Paris indicate 
that the French Government may be willing to reduce the total 
to seventy billion gold marks or seventeen and a half billion 
dollars. In its editorial columns, the New York Times says 
“that General Dawes’s recommendations furnish us with a 
fairly plain indication of what, in the rough, the committee 
believes Germany ought to pay’’: 


The Dawes report has fixt upon the sum of two and a half 
billion marks as Germany’s normal annual contribution in 
settlement of her obligations. What capital debt does an annual 
charge of two and a half billion marks suggest? In discussing 
the proposed issue of eleven billions of marks of railway bonds, 
the Dawes committee arrives at the conclusion that, beginning 
in 1927-28, an annual charge of 660,000,000 marks should take 
care of the eleven billions at five per cent. interest and one per 
cent. sinking-fund. In discussing the five billions of industrial 
debentures the committee again speaks of five per cent. interest 
and one per cent. sinking-fund. It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that if the committee were dealing with the total of 
Germany’s debt it would have specified the same rates of interest 
and amortization. 

If, then, 660,000,000 marks annually is the service for a railway 
debt of eleven billion marks, an annual charge of 2,500,000,000 
marks for reparations as a whole suggests that the total of 
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nted by the one hundred and thirty- 
@ billion marks, or thirty-three billion 


lent of present value. They repre- 
the total of a series of annuities 
nding over forty-two years. The 
ent actuarial value would be far below 
irty-three billion dollars. In any case, 
the © clon figures have very little signifi- 
cance to-day. Nearly two-thirds of the 
ondon indemnity, represented ‘by the 
famous C bonds, have been pretty generally 
cepted as having no other value than to 
supply France with a bargaining point. 
Another basis for estimating the Allied 
¥ aim upon Germezy exists. Great Britain 
on record as willing to accept fourteen 
hi on marks from Germany or France, or 
both, in full settlement. France is on 
‘Te ord as willing to accept twenty-six 
billion marks for reconstruction plus her 
own debts—which, with Great Britain 
calling quits, means France’s debt to this 
country, now amounting to about four 
billion dollars, or sixteen billion marks. 
Belgian and Italian claims amount to five 
billion marks. This makes a total of sixty- 
one billion marks as the higher limit of 
what Germany need expect to pay. 
Between the presumptive Dawes idea 
of forty-two billions and the Allied claim 
of sixty-one billions there is a stretch of 
nineteen billion marks, or five billion 
dollars. That gap would be partly closed 
up by what Germany has already paid. 
‘Estimates of this amount differ greatly, 
_ but two and a half billion dollars would be 
approximately correct. This would leave 
another two and a half billion dollars as 
debatable ground. It is a considerable 
sum, but it does not suggest the enormous 
uncertainties about which Germany com- 
plains. 


“The most able bankers’ economist 
which the present generation has produced”’ 
—as the Boston Transcript characterizes 
Prof. Allyn A. Young of Harvard—is 

_ quoted as coming to the conclusion that 
the annual payments schedule in the 
- Dawes report would amortize a $12,000,- 
- 000,000 reparations total ‘‘in little more 
than thirty years—say from thirty-two to 
ey hirty-four—at the same rates which the re- 
port sets up for the service amortization of 
the railroad bonds, namely, 5 per cent. inter- 
est, and 1 per cent. for sinking-fund.”’ Pro- 
fessor Young, as quoted in The Transcript, 
insists that nobody in authority anywhere 
now takes seriously the supposedly official 
 thirty-three-billion-dollar reparations total, 
that none of them have in mind a higher 
sum than twelve billions. And Professor 
Young is inclined to think that the Allied 
Governments will soon get together and 
agree definitely on a new reparations 
total which will not be far from the twelve- 
billion-dollar gum. 

On the other hand, Albert W. Fox, after 
talking with government officials at Wash- 
ington for the Washington Post, hears of 
no hint that the experts look for any 
new figure, and he insists that ‘‘the total 
figure of German indebtedness for German 
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The POSTAL Saves You Money i 


be prepared to | 
limit would es Tecias | 


and Safeguards Your Health 


THOUGHTFUL people throughout 
the country arrange policies in the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY because, first, it supplies sound 
legal reserve protection at low net 
cost and, second, because it performs 
-an important service in health con- 
servation for its policyholders. 

The Company dispenses with agents; it deals 
directly with the public, and policyholders 
save, and may deduct from their first premium 
(monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or annual), 


a guaranteed commission dividend of nine and 
one-half per cent. 


In subsequent years, also, POSTAL LIFE 
policyholders, as they pay their premiums, may 
deduct the agent’s renewal-commisstonof 744%; 
also an office expense saving of 2% making upthe 


Postat Lire BUILDING 


0 
~ Annual LY Guaranteed 
om O 


Strong POSTAL 
phe Dividend of in the Policy 


“ First: Standard policy- 


ee The Company also apportions and pays contingent 

force, $43,000,000. dividends as earned. 

Second: Old-line legal f 

 Sarelaede ielpiiy < itice” 2 The Company’s Health Bureau, by issuing Health 

Third: Standard policy- Bulletins for the benefit of its policyholders and by 

promnans, sypnves Ey granting to those who desire it one medical examina- 

eas easareag tion each year, detects incipient disease in time to 
ourtn: : . 

Strict New Vork State check or cure it, and thus prolongs lives and lowers 

Lae aca Ae ee the death rate, which results in important economies 

States postal authori- for all. 

ties. 

ts eae By doing business through the mails—direct—it not 

eee. a Le Bs only effects important savings for policyholders, 

Feadlti were cacances but also brings the benefits of insurance protection 

Se ee oe and health conservation to the remotest sections of 

desired. the country, thus rendering a public service akin 


= to rural free delivery and the parcel post. 


For the reason here stated and others, the POSTAL LIFE is justly designated 
“The Company of Conservation’’—of money and of health. 


To find out the exact sum the Company will save you at your age on any stand- 
ard form of contract—Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, Joint- 
Life, or on a Monthly-Income Policy, call at the Company’s office, or use the 
Coupon, or write for full official information. Simply say: 


“Mail me insurance particulars as per advertisement in The Literary Digest, for May 3rd.’ 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1. 
2. Your occupation 


3. The exact date of 
your birth 


Your full name 


L. D. 5-3-24 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Without obligating me, please send 
full insurance particulars for my age. 


No agent will be sent to visit you. 
The -POSTAL, as stated, has no 
agents and the resultant commission- 
savings go to you, because you deal 
direct. 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
- n 1d S 4 
Sil pith Ave, (eis 


errpation(s 2). ote ee a a- Sede 


Exact date of birth... ..., 
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ES who know the perfect privacy of 
the quiet closet must consider the 
obsolete loud-flushing toilet an offense 


against good taste. 


The “Si-wel-clo” reduces the noise of flushing to 
It suppresses a noise you do not want 
It incorporates all 
the good mechanical features a water closet should 
possess and adds that of extraordinary quiet operation. 


The price quoted is F.O.B. Trenton, N. J. _ 
Send for our free book—‘Bathrooms of Character”? S-6. 


the minimum. 
heard and do not want to hear. 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


New York Boston 


TRENTON, N.J., U. S.A. 


San Francisco 


TEPECO Water Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 
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Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, 
Editor, Teacher 


For All Thinking Men and Women 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the 
NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English 


T treats of the hundred and 

one questions that arise in 
daily speech and correspon- 
dence which are not touched 
on by the dictionary. The 
New York Times says: “The 
scope and plan of the volume, 
which is of handy size and 
alphabetical arrangement, 
strike one as pleasantly sane 
and sound.” $1.50 net; by 
mail, $1.58. 


Words We Misspell in Business 
PERFECT guide to correct spelling of 
10,000 words often misspelled in busi- 
ness. Also shows correct formation of 
plurals, divisions into sylJables, and tells 
why one word should be used instead of 
another. Cloth, $1.50, net; by mail, $1.62. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 


ONTAINS directions to authors on 

the manner of preparing copy, cor- 
recting proofs, submitting manuscripts, 
copyright laws, etc. Eighth edition, 
revised and enlarged, now ready. Cloth, 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 
Third Revised Edition 


RECORD in concise and 

interesting style of the 
Origin, Growth, Development, 
and Mutations of the English 
Language. It treats of Liter- 
ature and its Elements; of 
Writing for Publication and 
of Individuality in Writing; 
also of the Corruption of En- 
glish Speech. $2.00 net; by 


mail, $2.12. 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five Thousand 
Words Frequently Mispronounced 
MBRACING English, Foreign, Bible, 
and Geographical Terms and Proper 
Names carefully Pronounced, Annotated 
and Concisely Defined. Cloth, 750 pages, 
$2.00; Indexed $2.25; Full Leather Indexed 
$3.00; by mail, 12¢ extra. 


Idioms and Idiomatic Phrases in 
English Speech and Literature 
By Frank H. Vizetelly and Leander J. De Bekker 
UST PUBLISHED—A comprehensive 
volume explaining 11,000 terms and 


phrases in vernacular English. 


512 pages. 
$2, net; by mail, $2.12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF SOUTHERN’S 
DIVIDEND pn 
OR the first time since the company 


was organized thirty years ago, the 
common stock of the Southern Railway 


is on a dividend basis. The recent declara- 
tion of the 114 per cent. quarterly dividend 


—the equivalent of 5 per cent. annually— 


seems to The Railway Age (Missouri) to 
have three important aspects: 


It evidences the progressively increasing 
prosperity of the Southern Railway itself. 
It will serve as a text for much comment 
about the growing industrial activity and 
increasing well-being of the South. It 
permits, finally, the participation at last 
of the owner of Southern Railway common 
stock in the prosperity of the railroad, the 
stock of which he holds. 


From the statement issued after the 
directors’ meeting by President Fairfax 
Harrison of the Southern, the following 
sentences are quoted: 


Unanimous action of the board initiating 


' 


a dividend on the common stock is a ground © 


of pride to the management, for it is the 
achievement of an ambition toward which 
we have worked steadily through many 
vicissitudes and disappointments. For 
nearly thirty years the stockholders have 
waited while the property has been built 
up and the capital account has been 
secured. 


| And The Railway Age adds this editorial 
comment: 


It is not difficult to realize how pleased 

the Southern Railway management must 
feel about a step which measures the 
suecessful outcome of its labors over many 
years during which time it met and solved 
many perplexing problems. For years the 
Southern Railway has put back into its 
property enormous sums for improvement 
to the physical plant with resulting benefit 
to the territory served and the people and 
industries therein. The common stock- 
holders have been the last to benefit. It is 
plainly Mr. Harrison’s regret that they 
“should not have benefited sooner. The 
fact is, that with bettering conditions of 
the past two or three years, several rail- 
roads have now been able to commence or 
increase disbursements on their common 
shares, witness notably the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Nickel 
Plate, the New York Central, the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and now, finally, 
the Southern. The drawback in railway 
financing for years has been the necessity 
of securing new funds through borrowing 
rather than through the issuance of stock. 
The remedy, of course, will be to make 
stock more attractive by rates of return 
thereon that will sufficiently enhance its 
value. The railways have made substantial 
progress to this end and will make more as 
they see the desirability of giving, and are 
favored with the ability to give greater 
heed to the needs of their stockholders. 
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FOREIGN" 

16.—Since the Washington Dis- 
mament Treaty was signed, Great 
Britain has laid down but one sub- 
Marine, as compared, so far as is 
known, with six light cruisers, seventeen 
destroyers and thirteen submarines by 
Japan, the Parliamentary Secretary to 


the Admiralty informs the House of 
_ Commons. 


_ Germany accepts the international ex- 

__perts’ suggestion of methods for repara- 

tions payments as a“‘ practical basis for 

: ae solution of the reparations prob- 
em. 


e. 


_ Prime Minister MacDonald announces 
in the House of Commons that he is 
prepared to call a disarmament con- 
_ ference whenever there seems to be 
___ possibility of the proposal’s acceptance. 


Premier Kiyoura tells American news- 

_ paper men in Tokyo that it is right that 
Pita the United States should arrange her 
own immigration, but regrets that a 
further act of consideration was not 
added to several that the United States 
has already shown to Japan. 5 


‘Ts 


_ April 17.—The Reparations Commission 
3 asks the Allies for an official statement 
of their willingness to abandon present 
methods of obtaining reparations from 
Germany, which would require them 
- . to quit economic exploitation of the 
oceupied territory. 


_ April 18.—Premier Kiyoura tells American 

correspondents that the recall of Am- 
bassador Hanihara from Washington 
is not contemplated by the Japanese 
Government, and says that the Am- 
bassador’s recent letter to Secretary 
Hughes protesting against the Johnson 
immigration bill could not properly pe 
interpreted as a threat. 


— In a public address at York, Prime 
: Minister MacDonald urges that the 
Dawes plan for German reparations be 
put into effect at once in its entirety, 
so that peace and security to Europe 
may ensue. 


April 21.—Gen. Marcial Cavazos, rebel 
leader who had been menacing rail 
communications north of Mexico City, 
and Gen. Lorenzo Alaniz are surrounded 
near Pachuea and killed by forces under 
Gen. Daniel Rios Zertuche. 


War with the United States over the 
immigration problem is impossible, 
says Count Gombei Yamamota, former 
Premier of Japan, in an interview with 
the Associated Press. But it will take 
years, he adds, for Japan to forget the 
“insult”? imposed in the Johnson im- 
migration. bill. 


Premier Poincaré notifies the Reparations 
Commission that he is not yet prepared 
to say whether the French Government 
is ready to abandon its present methods 
of obtaining reparations from Germany 
by collecting revenues from the Ruhr, 
as suggested in the Dawes report. 


Marie Corelli, famous British novelist, 
dies at her home at Stratford-on-Avon. 
She was born in 1864. 


April 22.—The Federation of the Chambers 
of Commerce of Japan at their annual 
meeting pass resolutions regretting the 
passage by Congress of the Japanese 
exclusion bill. 
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DOMESTIC 


April 16.—In a reconsideration of the vote 
on the Japanese exclusion amendment 


the Senate votes 71 to 4 in favor 02f | 


exclusion. Reconsideration was in 
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HERE isan alloy for sheet metals that gives lasting oe: 


wear and increased rust-resistance for roofing, siding, 
spouting, metal lath, tanks, flumes, culverts, and all under- 
‘ground purposes. This is the verdict of those who have used 


KEYSTONE — 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


The destructive enemy of sheet metal is rust. An alloy of copper 
and steel gives maximum endurance, saves costly replacements, and 
puts your building and construction work on a higher plane of 
permanence. Time, weather, and actual experience prove this. 
Keystone quality is not an experiment—but is a scientific and metal- 
lurgical achievement which brings this most enduring form of sheet 
steel within easy reach of all interested. 


For all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, demand Keystone 
Copper Steel Black and Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates; 
best for both buyer and user, and most economical in the long run. 
Sold by leading metal merchants. The proof of excellence of copper 
steel is found in our booklet The Testimony of a Decade. Send for it. 


Apollo Black 


|GALVANIZED SHEETS SHEET PRODUCTS 
Recognized as the standard of qual- American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
ity since 1884, APOLLO-KEYSTONE American Open Hearth Steel Sheets, 
Galvanized Sheets with the copper KeystoneCopper Steel Sheets, Auto- 
steel alloy base are unequaled for 
GOulverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 


mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrical 
Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, 
Japanning and Enameling Stock, 
Steel Barre] and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Etc, 


Roofing Ti 
High grade plates, carefully manu- 
factured in every detail—gradee up 


to 40 pounds coating. Also American 
Coke and Charcoal Bright Tin Plates. 


Siding, Spouting, Gutters, Cornices 
and all forms of exposed sheet metal 
work demanding superior rust re- 
sistance. Write for Apollo booklet. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


So Easy 
to Use 

Just 

, Shake in 

Your 


/ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


| The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 


USE IT IN THE MORNING 


And walk all day in comfort. It takes the 
friction from the shoe. For corns, bunions 
and calluses, blisters and sore spots, 

At night, after excessive dancing or | 
walking, sprinkle it in the Foot-Bath. ‘a 
Use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE for hot. tired, 
aching, swollen, smarting, tender, _ per- 
spiring feet. Those who use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease have solved their foot troubles. — 
~ Trial package and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll © 
G sent FREE. Address . 
= ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 

_ “In a Pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease” 


Your Name 
marked on your 


favorite golf ball 
FREE! 


Write your name and address 
plainly on margin of this ad. 
Mail with check or money order covering regular 
retail price. We'll send promptly one dozen or more 
new golf balls of any brand you specify, imprinted 
with your full name in red, green, blue or biack in- 
delible ink. No charge for marking or postage. 
Check brand you wish or name your favorite. 
( ) Silver King dozen, $12 ( ) U.S. Royal dozen, $9 


GOLF SERVICE COMPANY 
3265-F Menlo Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Easy to PLAY: 


The Saxophone is 
the easiest of al 
wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
can learn to play 
the scale and soon 
lay popular airs. 
Rothing ean take 
its place for 
Home, Lodge 
Church or School 
Entertainment. 


rons SAXOPHONE 


{s a marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 
“snap-on pads.’? Hasy payment terms can be arranged if 
desired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ free trial 
allowed, Write for Free Book about the Saxophone and 
Comrlete Catalog. (80) 
BUESCHER BANDANS TAU MENT: co. 
ing i ra instruments 
1980 BUESCHER BLOG ee ene ee eHART. INDIANA 


HAY-FEVER: 


Its Prevention and Cure 
By Wm. C. Hollopeter, M.D. 


A newly revised and authoritative book for both 
laymen and physicians, by a physician who has 
made a special study of, and has been wonderfully 
successful in, the treatment of Hay-Fever 

Gives the history of Hay-Fever, the causes of it, 
how it may be prevented, and its treatment, with 
special emphasis on the new Immunizing Method. 

12mo. Cloth. 424 pages. Illustrated. $2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Boy 


deference to Senator Colt, absent when 


the first vote was taken. 


Charles R. Forbes, formerly director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, is indicted by a 
Federal Grand Jury at Baltimore on a 
charge of conspiring to defraud the 
Government in connection with the 
sale of Army supplies alleged to be 
worth $3,000,000 to the Thomson- 
Kelly Company of New York and 
Boston, for a price said to be $600,000. 


The cost of the World War was $80,680,- 
000,000 in gold, estimates the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. Of the 
total cost, it 1s estimated that 69.64 
per cent. was met by the Allies and As- 
sociated nations; and 30.36 per cent. 
by the Central Powers. 


April 17.—The Senate amends the immi- 
gration bill so as to provide for admis- 
sion of eligible aliens at the rate of 2 
per cent. on the basis of their number 
resident in the United States in 1890. 
The limitation is the same as that con- 
tained in the Johnson bill, passed by 
the House. 


The Save-a-life League, with headquarters 
in New York, announces that there 
were 12,948 suicides in the United 
States during 1923, of which 8,632 
were men and 4,316 women. 


April 18.—Judge A. S. Wells sustains 


demurrers of J. C. Walton, deposed | 
Governor of Oklahoma, on five charges | 


of misusing public funds, and frees him 
of all charges. 


The Senate passes the immigration bill 
by a vote of 62 to 6, and the bill now 
goes to conference. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
decides to have a subcommittee con- 
duct public hearings on the resolution 
to have the United States adhere to 
the World Court, beginning April 30. 


April 19.—Charges of collusion and fraud 
in making the lease of the Teapot 
Dome naval oil reserve, as named in 
the Government’s bill of equity, are 
denied by the Mammoth Oil Company, 
of which H. F. Sinelair is the head, in 
its answer filed in the Federal Court of 
Chicago to the Government’s suit to 
annul the lease. 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler furnishes 
$1,000 bail for his appearance May 5 
at Great Falls, Montana, to answer the 
indictment charging him with aceepting 
money illegally for appearing before 
the Interior Department in land cases. 


The Committee on Naval Affairs asks for 
an appropriation of $110,560,000 for an 
addition to the Navy of eight scout 
cruisers and six river gunboats and the 
modernization of six battle-ships. 


April 20.—The “Federal Trade Commis- 
sion announces the issuance of an order 
against the Kastman Kodak Company 
of Rochester, New York, charging it 
with monopoly and unfair competition 
in the film industry, and requiring it to 
cease extending the alleged monopoly 
in the distribution and sale of film stoelk 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 


April 21.—Eleanora Duse, famous Italian 
actress, who was in this country on 
a farewell tour, dies in Pittsburgh. 
She was born October 3, 1859. 2 


Chairman Albert Johnson 
Immigration Committee 
the abrogation of the ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreement’? with Japan is not due to 
Ambassador Hanihara’s protest, as the 


of the House 
declares that 


HERE is eminent satis- 

faction in being able to_ 
depend absolutely ona tooth J 
powder that cleans, polishes 
and beautifies. Calox—the J 
Oxygen Tooth Powder—is — 
unique in this respect. Kills J 
germs and helps preserve the J 
teeth. eT | 


Ask your dentist about Calox 


FREE: Write for bookiet and Calox Sample. — 


McKesson & Rossins, Inc. 
91 Fulton St., New York City 
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. BUCHSTEIN CO., 


610 3rd Avenue S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fibre arms, braces 
for ali deformities. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts 


An unbiased presentation of the problems of 
capital and labor, with a code of principles for bet- 
ter working relations. 


12mo. Cloth. 576 pages. $4.00 net: by mail, $4.16 
Funk &Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


< BOYOGRAPHIES 


This is Ray Livsey, of Mas- 
sachusetts, who thinks that no 
boy could do better with hés 
after-school hours than to use 
them to build up a route of cus- 
tomers for THE LITERARY Dr- 
GEST. ‘‘It's fun to sell,"" says 
Ray, ‘“‘and the money a fellow 
earns makes him feel so inde- 
pendent." 


Paving the Way 
to Success in Business 


Bright boys are doing it in every part 
of the country. As Junior Salesmen for 
TuE Literary DicEst, they are gaining 
business experience, earning money, and 
acquiring the habit of thrift that leads to 
independence. 


BOYS WHO EARN AND LEARN 


Many of our Junior Salesmen have 
bank accounts showing considerable sums 
on deposit, and all are learning things that 
will add to their earning power when they 
are ready to leave school. 


YOUR BOY IN BUSINESS 


We approach boys only through their 
parents. Send us a card containing your 
boy’s name and address, and. vours, and 
we will forward to you full details of our 
Boys in Business plan. 


The Literary Digest 
C-22 Junior Sales Division 
354 Fourth Avenue, NewYork,N.Y. 


- ture party and decided to put off his usual 


ae an Aaassks See As- 


iatod Press in New York, President 


‘oolidge demands economy in govern-— 


- ment, asserts that he is in favor of an- 
other disarmament conference, pledges 
self to continue to root out graft 

1 punish es eg and pommene: 


{ Senator Jones, Dameert, of New Mexico, 
files a minority report of the Finance 

~ Committee, characterizing the com- 
‘mittee bill, containing the Mellon rates, 
as “fundamentally defective and un- 
oto” and proposing the Simmons 
plan calling for a maximum surtax of 
to per cent., applicable on incomes of 


here the Worst Was Best.—A young 

ine editor of New York took a trip 

A lifornia and happened in upon Holly- 

re rood. He was invited to a motion-pic- 


reserve and diffidence and enter fully into 
the spirit of the occasion. He devoted his 
attention throughout the evening to a 
young film actress. 
“YT will be wild,” he determined. “I 
will be rowdy. I will behave with all the 


abandon for which Hollywood is famous.”’ 


oe 


He did his best, but suddenly, as he 
was playing the réle to the limit of his 
capacity, the young woman broke down 
and wept. 

The editor asked the cause of her dis- 
tress, and with tears in her eyes she looked 
up and said: ‘‘I’ve been here almost a year 
now and you're the first fellow that’s acted 
to me like a gentleman.’’— Heywood Broun 
in the New York World. 


Tragedies 
To Father—A drop in mining shares. ° 
To Mother—The ink spilled on the 
dining-room rug. 
-To Brother Dick—Having to attend the 
local college instead of the one of his choice. 
To Sister Alice—That she can’t have 
@ car. 
To Aunt Kate—That her knight has 
never come riding.. 
To  Grandma—That Willie wriggled 
during prayers. 
To Sister’s Fiancé—Their first quarrel. 
To the Cook—That the policeman ate 
pie in the house next door the other night 
and she hasn’t seen him since. 
To Baby—The tooth he’s cutting.— 
Judge. 


Going to the Devil.—One of the members 
of a colored church in Alabama was talking 
to the pastor about the temptations Satan 
places in one’s path, when the old preacher 
grunted and replied: “Folks make me 
tired representin’ Satan as runnin’ after 
demtotemptdem. De truth is, my friend, 
dere is so many people pullin’ at de debbil’s 
eoattails dat he ain’t got much time to 
chase anybody.’’—Boston Transcript. 


All Straight—Docror—“Did that medi- 
cine straighten your husband “ont all 
right?”’ 

Wire—“‘Yes, we buried him yesterday.” 
—College of the Pacific Weekly. 
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IN YOUR FEET 


Groand Gripper Shoes ei 
_ End Foot Bes eae 
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Corns or 
re most entirely well, 


OOT troubles often develop into more serious 


bodily ills. But Ground Gripper Shoes, how- 
ever, change all this. They not only give relief 


from foot ills—they give unconscious freedom— 


Health and Youthful Vitality. 


Ground Grippers are the original Health Shoes 
for men, women and children. Their natural line 
fit—and flex-action, end foot troubles. 


Write for our interesting and valuable free book- 
let, “What you should know about your feet.” ~ 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
82 Linden Park St., BOSTON. MASS. 


AJROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


Exclusive Stores in the Principal Cities. 2000 Agents Everywhere 


Akron, Ohio, Shumaker Shoe Co, 
Baltimore, N. Hess’ Sons 

E. W. Burt & Caz, 
Boston 4 32 West St. 

196 Washington St. 
Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St, 
Buffalo, C. H, Barton 
Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. 'Va., May Shoe Co. 

29 E. Lake St. 
Chicago 4 40 North Clark St. 

.77 Jackson Blvd., W. 
Cincinnati, 38 E. 4th St. 
Cleveland, 927 Chester Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio, 18 E. Broad St. 
Dallas, Texas, 1512144 Main St. 
Davenport, Ia., Ground Gripper 

Shoe Shop, 303 Ripley St. 


Denver, The Fontius Shoe Co, | 


16th & Welton Sts. 
Des Moines, Ia., Ground Gripper 
Boot Shop, 500!4% 6th Ave. 
Detroit Mich. 
126 West Fort St. 
36 Grand River Ave. 
Duluth, Minn., 21 N. 4th Ave., W. 
ays Wayne, Ind., Lehman Shoe 


oO. 

Fort Worth, Texas, McKee’s, 404 
B Houston St. 

Fresno, Calif., Ground Gripper Shoe 
Store, 1255 Broadway 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Chas. Trankla 
& Co. 

Hartford, Conn., 943 Main St. 

Harrisburg Pa., 19 North 4th St. 

Huntington, W. Va., Northcote, 
Tate, Hagy Co. 

Indianapolis, 207 Guaranty Bldg. 

Joliet, Ill., Hutchinson Shoe Co. 

Kansas C ity, J. J. Fontius & Sons, 
1005 Grand Ave. 

Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 

Lincoln, Neb., Speier & Simon 

Long Beach, Calif., C. H. Fontius, 
407 Pine St. 

Los Angeles, Calif., C. H. Fontius, 
714 South Hill St. 

Louisville, Ky., 421 W. Walnut St. 

Lynn, Mass., j. A Gagnon, Inc. 

Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 

Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 

New Bedford, Mass., J. Berkowitz, 
786 Purchase St. 

New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 

Newark, N. Das Hausman’ s, 813 
Broad St. 


Led ce La., Imperial Shoe 
Meroe Rods; eee at 


3 W. 
New York City {33 137, ae Sal St. 
’. 46th St. 

Oakland, Calif., C. ee Knight, 520 
16th St. 

Omaha, Nebr., J. J. Fontius & Son, 
I8i5 Farnum St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 38 S. 17th St. 

Pittsburgh, 517 Grant St. 

Portland, Me.; Dean Bros. 

Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St. 

Sore ae ae R. I., 385 Westminster 
St. 

Rochester, N. Y., 47 Clinton Ave. 

Sacramento, Calif., W. F. Frienseke, 
ro12 Ninth St. 

Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius & Sons, 
42 West 2nd St. 

San Francisco, Ground Gripper Shoe 
Store, 687 Market St. 

Schenectady, N, Y., Lindsay Boot 
Shop 

Seattle, Wash., Buck Shoe Co.,, 
1431 Fourth Ave. 

Sioux City, Ia., Ben Schylein 

South Bend, Ind., Paul Huehn 

Spokane, Wash., Curry Fortner Co., 
102 S. Howard St. 

Rbgapaeld, Ohio, Chas. Baldwin & 

‘oO. 


St. Louis, J. J. Fontius & Son, 213 
N. 8th St. 

St. Paul, Minn., 48 E. 6th St. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 416 S. Salina St. 

Tacoma, Wash:, Ground Gripper 
Shoe Store, 756 St. Helens Ave. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Jacob Bern- 
heimer 

Toledo, Ohio, 509 Madison Ave. 

Tulsa, Okla., Lyons Shoe Store 

Uniontown, Pa., Campbell-Hath- 
away Co. 

Warren, Ohio, Frank & Wolkoff 

W. ashington, D. C., Stach’s Ground 
Gripper Shoe Shoppe. 1315 E. St. 
at Penn Ave. 

Wheeling, W. Va., M. H. & M., 
1047 Main St. 

Worcester, Mass., Mark F. Cos- 
grove, 540 Main St. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Proctor Hall Co. 
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Weak arches and 
flat-foot corrected 


For the instant and permanent relief of tired, 

ing feet, weak ankles, weak and broken down 
arches, rheumatic-like pains in the legs, corns, cal- 
fouses, bunions, etc., Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer is the 
most practical appliance ever devised. 


This appliance is light in weight, springy, yet 
durably made. It equalizes the weight of the body. 
No larger shoes required. 


Go to the shoe or department store’ featuring 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Service and have the 
foot expert there fit a pair to your feet. There is a 
Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for 
every foot trouble. : 


Write for free book, “The Feet and Their Care,” 
and a free sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
corns. Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 80s, 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, or 62 W, 14th St, 
New York City. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


—RATBIS. 


No mixing 

of powders or spread- 

ing of sticky pastes— 

, Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 

m use. Sure death to rats 

Z, and mice. Quickest, 

cleanest, easiest way 

, New tin package con- 

tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,’” 

always fresh. 35c at 

all drug and general 

stores. 

THE RAT BISCUIT Co, 

Springfield, Ohio 


% Guarantee Coupon 
> in every package 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes. plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Does Your Speech 
Betray You 7 


Fluent, grammatical speech is the outstand- 
ing characte.istic of a captivating personality. 
Be they ever so handsome or clever, men and 
women impress others most by their speech— 
not only by what they say but by the way 
they say it. A well modulated Voice is a 
subtle but convincing mark of good breeding. 
Few are the ambitions denied to the man 
or the woman who can speak fluently, con- 
vincingly, winningly, to one or a thousand 
persons. Without the command of perfect 
speech ore is handicapped on every side. If 
you would become a charming conversation- 


alist, a forceful and skilful public speaker, one 
who would wield more influence and power in 
business and social life, write for 


Free Confidential Information 


showing how Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course 
in Public Speaking will not only teach you 
how to speak without notes at dinners and 
meetings, but how it will increase your self- 
confidence and give you a good memory, 
build up and augment your personal power 
and influence, and improve your use of the 
English language; how it wil teach you to 
argue effectively and winningly—to present 
a proposition logically and forcefully; how it 
will teach you to hold attention—to think on 
your feet. Just say on a Post-card: ‘‘Tell me 
by mail about the Kleiser Course in Public 
Speaking,”’ or write your name in margin of 
this ad and mail it t 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 770, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


accent, emphasis, strain, stress.—‘*S. A. 


accept, receive, 
N 


accost, address, approach.—‘“‘J, §.,” 


_To decide questions concerning 

words for this column, 

Standard Dictionary is consulted 

Readers will please bear in mind that no 
will be taken of anonymous commun bn 


abundance, plenty.—‘ D. T.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.:_ 


There is a marked difference between abundance 
and plenty. Abundance implies more than 
enough and a considerable quantity over; 
plenty, enough and a little to spare. A con- 
tented man is satisfied even tho he fall short of 
plenty, while an avaricious one grasps for more 
altho he enjoys abundance. 


is 
Corona, L. I.: The distinction noted in the 
words accent, emphasis, strain, and stres may 
be described as follows: Accent connotes 
modulation or stress of voice or mode of utter- 
ance. Emphasis relates to the manner in which 
words are spoken. He who emphasizes a word 
brings its full force out clearly and distinctly 
that it may be understood. Strain is a violent 
effort, such as one who stutters may make in 
uttering a word. Stress is the relative force 
placed upon a sound. Stress applies to accentu- 
ation, but should not proc to a strain, for 
then it becomes an extreme stress. 


take.—“M. C.,” Hastings, 

. Y.: Accept always implies consent and 
approbation. We accept that which is offered 
to us. Receive is mechanical acceptance—done 
merely for the sake of form. We receive 
civilities or that which is delivered, as a parcel, 
etc.; take implies deliberate action. We take 
that which we need or that which is given to us 
because we require it. We accept favors or 
courtesies due to one’s station; receive goods; 
take money or that which belongs to us. 


Stamford, 
Conn.: The relation of accost, address, and 
approach to each other is clear.. To accost is to 
approach with the intention of speaking to; to 
address is to speak to, But we often approach 
without any intention of addressing. The 
word accost always implies the first to speak to, 
and in this respect differs from address. Culture 
leads us to address ladies with civility and to 
approach them with respect. 


acknowledgment, confession.—‘‘C. N.,” Hyde 


Park, Ill.: Acknowledgment admits of truth 
and thus implies a question asked. Confession 
is an open declaration of fault and thus is self- 
accusation. We acknowledge that which we 
were inclined to conceal, but confess to the doing 
of that for which we may be blamed. We 
acknowledge an error without knowing if the 
acknowledgment will be accepted as a satisfactory 
explanation of our fault, but confess our sins 
before God, hopeful of their remission. Play- 
aoe we confess to a weakness for the sweets 
oO e. 


acquaintance, familiarity, intimacy.—‘H. E. 


V.,”" Detroit, Mich.: Acquaintance implies slight 
knowledge of; familiarity intimate acquaintance; 
and intimacy, close friendship. To speak of an 
intimate acquaintance is erroneous, for one can 
not have close friendship with slight knowledge 
of a person. Those who are apt to be familiar 


- on slight acquaintance seldom attain any degree 


of intimacy, for their boldness is resented as 
impertinent. We may, however, haye a 
casual acquaintance, a familiar friend, or an 
intimate relative. 


acquiesce, agree, consent.—‘‘ W. W. B.,””. Mont- 
clair, N. J.: Acquiesce, agree, and consent are 
related. To acquiesce is to consent tacitly to; 
submit quietly or rest apparently satisfied. 


We acquiesce in an opinion, to a proposal, or to 
a course of action. To agree is to be in har- 
mony with. Science agrees with common sense. 
When two persons live in concord, they are 
said to agree. But agree implies also to come 
to one mind or opinion; arrive at an under- 
standing; reach a settlement, When nations 
can not agree, they appeal to arms. To consent 
is to give assent to, or to allow by yielding a 
right or a power, which one has the authority 
to exercise. We acquiesce in a proposal by 
submitting, agree to it by approval, and consent 
by allowing. We oppose that which we do not 
consent to, dispute that with which we can not 
agree, and discourage a course in which we 
can not acquiesce. Well-bred persons agree in 
common among themselves; litigants a ‘quiesce 
in a judicial decree, and parents consent to the 
marriage of their children, 


adjacent, adjoining, contiguous.—‘‘ A, A. C.,” 


Edgewater, N. J.: That which lies near to 
something else may be adjacent—a meaning 
derived from the Latin ad, near, and jaceo, lie, 
lhat which is adjoining lies in’ closer contact 
(from the Latin ad, to, and jungo, join). The 
word contiguous, from the Latin con. together, 
and tango, touch, signifies a contact closer still— 
that is an abutting on, a joining, at the edge or 
boundary, A dwelling is contiguous to another 
when it touches it; it adjoins a highway when it 
lies next to it, and is adjacent to a church if 
there be one in the vicinity. We speak of an 
a jacent town, an adjoining meadow, a con- 
tiguous house. That which is adjacent may be 
Separated completely by the intervention of a 
third object 

“As he happens to have no estate adjoining 
equal to his own, his oppressions are often borRe 
without resistance, "—JOHNSON. 
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Pencil are six suc- 
cessive generations of 
pencil manufacturers. 
The firm of Eberhard 
Faber was established 
in New York 75 years 


In a class by itself” 


boooooCeoeeCSeSCoCSCONs 


Answers every question you’d 
ask about what you should do 
socially— 


not only in society, but in busi- 
ness, in politics, and at home— 


Mrs. Post’s Brilliant Blue Book 
of Social Usage— 


ETIQUETTE 


You should haveit. One of “ten best sellers.”” 100,000 
sold. 639 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
$4, net; full leather, $7.50, net. Postage, 18¢ extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Volume 
Post-paid 
Invaluable to all nature lovers, teachers, parents 


Five Pocket-Size 


GUIDES TO NATURE 


Interesting, instructive, accurate. Contain 
reproductions, 1m natural colors, of common 
American and European plant-, insect-, and 
animal-life, with common and scientific names 
of each. All illustrations—no reading matter 
whatever, except names and index. 

1, COMMON AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN IN- 
SECTS (prepared under the supervision of 
William Beutenmiiller, Curator of the Dept 
of Entomology, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History). 127 illustrations in natural 
colors. 

2, AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS (prepared under the supervi- 
sion of William Beutenmiller). 113. illus- 
trations in natural colors. 

3. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS. 97 il- 
lustrations in nataral colors. 

4. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 92 
illustrations in natural colors. 

5. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MAMMALS. 
63 illustrations in natural colors. 

Size about 334 inches wide by about 6 inches high. Buckvam 


grained Paper Binding. Price 30 cents, net, vol: Q 
32 cents, post-paid. Five volumes, $1.60, jose pale” era 


‘funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


oncile.—"E. D. F.,’”’ Bergenfield, N. J.: 
ords adjust and reconcile have something 
mon, for adjust, in its variety of meanings, 
S arrange in order, harmonize, settle, 
eement, disorder, 
es the existence of 


optical instrument that we may observe an 
clearly; we also adjust matters of opinion 
opposed, but reconcile statements that 
pn to contradict each other. A woman of 
is an adept at adjusting affair~ as an expert 
untant is in adjusting accounts. To 
ile persons who have disagreed is an act 
friendship. Reconcile implies the taking of 
initiative in a particular course. 


“M. L. P.,’”’ Bridgeport, Conn.—‘‘Please ex- 
the meaning of the expressions (1) ‘cove 
ers’ and (2) ‘mule-foot,’”’ 


) A cove oyster is one of a variety of oysters 
is cultivated in a nook along the shore in any 
of water. The south coast of England has a 
er of these bay-like recesses, especially on 
southeastern coast where thé largest oyster- 
in England are situated. ; 
(2) The hoof of a mule is as solid as that of a 
e. Hence, the expression ‘‘mule-foot’’ means 
d-foot”’ as distinguished from ‘‘cloven- 


BC 


monition, advice, counsel—“F. X. H.,” 
Baltimore, Md.: Altho admonition is the same 
advice, the first. connotes mild reproof or 
mtle warning as from a parent to a child; the 
second recommends a course as worthy to be 
followed without implying superiority or quali- 
fication to do more than offer the opinion as a 
prudent or wise one to adopt. Counsel is the 
esult of the deliberate consideration of matters 
“pre ating to the subject with which it is con- 
cerned, and implies close consultation of the 
Pe persons affected by it or giving it. The patient 
#. ived an admonition to be more careful in 
his diet; the tardy pupil an_ admonition to be 
' more punctual in future. The advice given to 
_ the convalescent related to the character of his 
_ daily fare; the counsel imparted by the expert 

led to long litigation. 
Advantageous, beneficial, profitable-—‘‘H. D..” 
alley Cottage, N. Y.: The question which 
you ask involves a fine point. That which is 
_ advantageous tends to one’s profit or serves as 
_ furnishing an opportunity for good; that is 
fe ee which proves helpful, as by conferring 
vors or promoting the welfare of. Profitable 
_ implies the yielding of gain; hence, remunerative. 
We speak of advantageous situations; beneficial 
interests in an estate; profitable investments in 

_ @ personal estate. 


_ Tt. R.,”’ Desloge, Mo.—The name of Poland’s 
resident is spelled variously, but the preferable 
| appears to be Wojciechowski; it is pronounced 
p0i"’tse-hof’ski—oi as in novse, e as in prey, 0 as in 
not, i as in habit. 
_ Venizelos is pronounced ve’’ni-ze’los—both e’s 
asin prey, vas in hit, o as in not. 
_ Yoshihito is pronounced yo’’shi-hi’to—first 0 as 
dn go, sh as in ship, both i’s as in police, final o as 
in obey. ‘ 


‘affairs, business.—‘‘H. D. G.,”’ Hastings, N. Y.: 
In its meaning, affairs ranges from matters o 
_ great moment, as the fairs of State, to simple 
concerns of common or private interest; as, 
our neighbor’s affairs are his own concern. 
Hence, affair are objects of concern, matters 
of importance, national, industrial, individual. 
Affairs engage the mind; business both the 
mind and the hands. Business is employment 
* in which one engages for profit, and when 
conducted on a large scale is spoken of more 
strictly as “commercial affairs.’’ Do not 
interfere with the business of others, lest you 
neglect your own affairs. We will administer 
the affairs of the estate even as you transact 
your business. Used in the singular, affair 
frequently connotes an event of importance 
- (as, the opening of the flower show proved an 
interesting affair) and business a cause for 
anxiety, worry, or grave concern—an affair 
of serious consequence as, a sorry business. 


“M. E, A.,” Seymour, Conn.—‘ Which are the 
preferred forms 22d or 22nd; 23d or 23rd?” 


Modern practise eliminates the n and the r 
before 22d and 23d. The n and the 7 are super- 
fluous, and their retention is simply a reversion to 
@ practise based upon the fact that st and th are 
used in other combinations, as Ist, 5th, etc. 


affection, love —‘‘N. K. V.,”” London, England: 
Affection is the attachment which arises from 
natural ties or from a long-continued term of 
friendship. Love is that attachment between 
the sexes which is implanted in them for 
mutual happiness in a conjugal state. Affection 
unites a man to his child or to his friend; love 
binds him to the woman who is most dear to 
him. The union of normal beings begins with 
love and ends with affection. ; 

Love attaches itself to few; affection may be had 
for many. Love is not a craving or insatiable 
desire for the object of its affection, for that is 
mere animal passion; it is, rather, an emotion 
that finds delight in the presence of or associa-~ 
tion with the person who inspires it. In simple 
terms, Jove is devoted. affection—such an affec- 
tion as the poets have taught is everlasting— 
so strong that it ‘“‘can not die’; yet selfishness 
has been known to kill it. 


The Literary Digest for May 3,1924 93 


Df coal were WHITE 


TE the part of coal that burns were white 
and the part that cannot be burned were 
black you would realize what clean coal means. 
At a glance you would see what a waste of 
money and energy it is to pay freight charges 
on coal full of undesirable impurities and how 
expensive poor, unprepared coal is. 


Consolidation Coal is mined according to 
clean methods. It is thoroughly prepared for 
the furnace or gas-plant after it is mined. 
When it reaches the consumer it is clean bitu- 
minous coal, with the highest heating value— 
coal which yields more energy than when full 
of free impurities and which insures the main- 
tenance of productive efficiency. 


AEE Ki Let 
Consolidation Coal is clean Coal 
a ¥ 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO ~~ Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
bh f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sa. Bldg. 
Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC Embire Coal Company, Lid., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
Sales Agents 4 GREEN BAY, WIS. _F. Hurlbut Company 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 
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Happy Thought.— ‘‘There’s something: Purely igi Pegs. BAsek yo’ done} sa 

in the world besides money.” mortgage our li'l home?’ Se Dols Gaede 
“Yes, there’s the poorhouse,’”’—Boston| _Mose—‘‘Jes’ temp-rarily, honey, till de merely gassed 

Transcript. =f mortgage am fo’closed.”—The American é 


ogi iy. aa D Pas bale ee 
Te ibe ; The Personal Touch.—An ere 

Signs of Old Times.—‘Do you believe | advertisement which appeared. in the 
in evolution?” | lege paper: >» jee 

“Well, I’m open to conviction, but when-! “If»the gentleman my 


et 


Needed Reform.—Sir Harry Brittain, 
M. P., thinks that something might be done 
to improve railway sandwiches. If they 
could only give them a coat of verse ie 

hey lea the sandwich foundry they ( 
seh fea easier to dust each eck = ' that it hasn’t started yet.”—Life. ‘turn them 
Punch (London). : s : 


Rembrandts A la Carfe.— 
“This is the only Rembrandt 
for sale in Europe.” 

“But you told me you had 
two—” . 
“Yes. The other isn’t quite 
ready yet.’”’— Sondags Nisse 

(Stockholm). 


“No,” replied a Vo 
audience, “it was ; 
mer.” —Farm Life. Pats 

Celestial Harmony. —“T 
verra best musie I ever hea 
whateffer was doon at Jar 
Maclauchlan’s. There we 


Well Enclosed Foundation. 
—Life insurance is an anchor 
that reaches deep into the heart 
of the American social fabric 


and holds it firm against storm fifteen o” us in the we 
and adversities. The deeper back parlor, all pl ‘ differ 
down it goes with the years, the ent chunes. I I wa 


stronger the American founda- 
tion. Is that not so?—From 
an editorial in the Rocky Moun- 
tain News (Denver). 


floatin’ aboot in heaven.” 
From “Wee Bits 0’ Scotc 
Humor.” Selected by Elizabet. 
McCreath. Quoted in the Pass 
ing Show (London). r 


Fair Warning. —She was . 
dainty young thing, drest ii 
the latest fashion, and as sh: 
tript up the stairs the offie 
boy gasped, then grinned, a 
she came to a standstill befor: 
him 


Naturally.— The inquisitive 
old lady was bending over the 
bed of a wounded soldier whose 
head was swathed with cotton 
and linen. 

“Were you wounded in the 
head, my boy?” she asked. 

“No’m,” replied a faint 
voice. “TI was shot in the foot 
and the bandage has slipt up.” 
— The American Legion Weekly. 


“Yes, miss?” he asked, rathe: 
impertinently. 

“Could you tell me if Mr 
Jenks is in?” she asked. 

The boy nodded and pointec 
vaguely over his shoulder a: 
the open door. : 

The girl hesitated for a mo- 


An Unselfish Idea.—A motor- 
ist speeding through a country 
neighborhood killed a hen. He 
stopt and prest a two-dollar 


bill into the hand of little A MATTER OF THE MOMENT ment. 

Edna, who was on her way to Simple expedient to accustom oneself to earlier rising in view of the “Do you know if he is en; 

neighbor Reed’s. Edna ran and near approach of summer-time, gaged?” she inquired. 

told her mama of her good —The Bystander (London); The boy looked astonished. 

fortune. “Engaged?” he almost 
“Well,” said her thrifty shouted. “Engaged! Why. 

mother, “put the money in your bank The Duffer’s Epitaph he’s married and got two kids!’— Pitts. 


and I will cut the hen’s head off so we 
can eat her,” 

“Perhaps, mama,” said Edna thought- 
fully, ‘‘as long as we have the money we 


Under the wide and starry sky, burgh Post. 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 
Glad I’ve lived, and gladly die 
Far from this world of strife. 


Bringing Up Baby.—Six-year-old Wal- 


b . oc > 
had better let the Reeds eat the hen. It oe ap raee bie at an end. Mother, 
was their hen.”— Boston Transcript. These be the lines you grave for me: ra spec " : if ba you want baby sar 

Here he lies where he wants to be, o Cae: G00 T cea “ she BTOWS Upi 
No Show for Bad Nerves.—The road Here he lies by the nineteenth tee, ow oe a ie ; 
Bote andr ee Where he’s lied all through his life. |, "Well, then, why don’t you start her 
eing narrow and dangerous, the guest was : . a right? You keep giving her my playthings 
overjoyed to find his host a careful driver. —New York Herald Tribune. 


just because she’s a girl an’ littler’n me, 


As they gingerly climbed a treacherous but you’re a lot littler’n daddy, an’ yet 
poe another car shot by. The guest Everything All Right.—Bumping into a every night when he comes home you jump 
shivered. 


pedestrian, a tourist slightly dented a up out of the armchair an’ get his slippers 

“How foolish that man was to pass us | fender, an’ his magazine an’ everything.” 

on this precipice.” Instantly stopping the ear, the occupant | Before his surprized mother could frame 
“Wasn't he?” climbed out and proceeded to examine the}a reply Walter swooped down and tore 
“Why did he risk his life like that?” machine with deep concern. He then | his favorite toy from the hands of the 
“Just wanted to show us he had a fast turned to the pedestrian and asked: “Are screaming baby. ~ 


ear,” responded the careful driver. “But | you insured?” “She’ll be a turrible wife if we don’t be- 


, . . ” ex e . ° * 
VIL show him. . Yes,” See gin to train her,’’ was his parting shot as 
And he proceeded to step on It.— Pitts-| “Good. So is the car.” — Louisville | he strode from the room, his treasure un- 
OY “ | sy * » 
burgh Sun. ' Courier-Journal. der his arm.— Boston Transcript. 


